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Dodge Dart, photographed for Alcoa by Irving Pen 


Brightwork means what il SAYS since Alcoa showed how aluminum can put an 
end ‘o pitting, peeling and the ugly stains of corrosion. When Alcoa developed the process 
called anodizing, aluminum gained a sapphire-hard surface that gives grilles, moldings, 
medallions and headlamp clusters showroom luster through a lifetime of use. Look for Alcoa 


Aluminum trim on the car you choose. Time won’t dim its beauty . . . or your pride 


Drive for Beauty with 


ALUMINUM COMPANY OF AMERICA 
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HOW TO HAVE EUROPE ALL TO YOURSELF 


by Ludwig Bemelmans 


For me, the only time to go abroad is when 
everybody else isn’t. That is, either before the 
tourist tide floods, or when it ebbs. 

Things are different during my time to go. 

Traveling, for example. Take my most recent 
visit. At the very start of the trip, a traffic jam 
delayed my arrival at the airport. The plane had 
left the gate and was already at the starting line. 

Normally, in “high” season, this would have 
been grave, caused delay, upset plans, and cost a 
good deal of money. Now, it didn’t matter. The 
young lady at the counter said: “Don’t worry, 
we have a seat on the next plane, leaving in an 
hour.” This plane was not crowded, I had a good 
crossing, no time was lost. The same would have 
been true had I been traveling by ship, which I 
did a previous time across. 

I've found that during certain times of the year, 
you get all the-best that Europe has to offer. They 
are Spring, late Summer and Fall. 

The chef has time to bother with your order and 
it is served properly. No one cares how much 
time you take to study the menu, how many 


questions you ask about wine. You take your 
time, nobody is waiting for you to get up from 
your table. 

You have your choice of rooms. The maid will 
have time to do some pressing for your wife, or 
sew a button on your shirt. You can enjoy visits 
to museums, theatres and art galleries without 
disturbance. You are not crowded in by the great 
population shift that includes Europeans, as well, 
since all Europe is on the move during the regular 
tourist season, too! 

No matter where you are in Europe, at my 
time, the people themselves come to the fore, like 
a photo in the developing tank, suddenly sharp 
and clear. You see them in the frame of their 
natural lives; you hear them as they are; you have 


time for them, they have time for you. ; 2 


FREE—full color illustrated folder “See Europe Now” 
covering 21 European countries and travel map. See 
your travel agent or write to the National Tourist 
Office of the country you want to see, Box 258, 
Dept. 149, New York 17, N. Y. 


For me, this is the only time to go. 


The European Travel Commission: AUSTRIA - BELGIUM - DENMARK - FINLAND + FRANCE - GERMANY - GREAT 


BRITAIN - GREECE - 


ICELAND + IRELAND - ITALY - LUXEMBOURG - MONACO - NETHERLANDS - 


NORWAY 


PORTUGAL + SPAIN - SWEDEN + SWITZERLAND - TURKEY - YUGOSLAVIA 


TIME is published weakly by TIME Inc., at 580 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 11, Ill, Second class postage pald at Chicago, I" 
and at additional mailing offices. U.S. subscription $7.00 a year, This issue oublished in National and Saparate editions 


Additional pages of Separate edition numbered of allowed for as loltows: Eastern, E1-E4 
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AWarm Salute To Our 
and the 3.500,00O0 others 


Meet Robert W. Hyman...a man with a long memory (and a pleasant 
one). He was the fourth person we insured...and today our senior 


policyowner. That was in 1911... fifty years ago. 


Continental Assurance in 1911? We were so young and small 
that Mr. Hyman’s $1,000 policy boosted our Life Insurance in force 
to a total of $5,000. Today that figure has neared the $7-billion mark 
and our assets are in excess of $750,000,000. We are the 16th 
largest among all legal reserve Life Insurance Companies ...and sixth 
largest of the stock companies. Continental Assurance’s operations 
extend to every state of the Union...D. C.... Puerto Rico... Canada. 

From four basic life insurance policies we offered fifty years ago, 
Continental Assurance now offers virtually every known form of life 
and Allied lines of Insurance for individuals and groups. Our company 
has always sought to pioneer in its constant effort to broaden its use- 
fulness to the insuring public. 





Our representatives are joined with us in offering the finest of 
progressive and imaginative insurance services. Now is the time to 
let us help you look your future in the eye. 


Rosert W. Hyman, 

successfil Chicago business leader and 
owner of the fourth policy issued by 
Continental Assurance, 


CONTINENTAL 





Senior Policyowner... 


we are privileged to serve ! 


INDIVIDUAL COVERAGE 


Participating and 
non-participating Life 


Adult and Juvenile 
Standard and Substandard 


Non-Cancellable Accident 
Individual Health 


Guaranteed Renewable 
Major Medical Expense 
Hospitalization and Surgical 


Reinsurance 


GROUP COVERAGE 
Life 


Accidental Death 
and Dismemberment 


Accident and Sickness 
Hospitalization and Surgical 
Major Medical Expense 
Wholesale 
Pensions 
Group Annuities 


Deposit Administration 
Creditors 


ASSURANCE @ encseo 


MEMBER OF CONTINENTAL-NATIONAL GROUP 
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‘The American Civil War... 


fice by men and women on both sides. That America could produce men 
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CIVIL WAR CENTENNIAL PROCLAMATION 


“LEX! a GTON.... 


Come watch the “Battle of the Hemp Bales” re-enacted May 18th 


In 1861, townspeople of Lexington, Missouri, stood 
on the river bluffs and watched 3,000 men of Mulli- 
“Trish Brigade” 
yelling Confederates for three heroic davs before 


This May 18th, you can stand on those 


gan's fight off a superior force of 
surrendering. 


bluffs and see an authentic re-enactment of that battle. 


Make your 


worth 


plans to be there, for it will be well 

g Centennial’s 
first land battle re-enactment, U. S. soldiers, mi 
tiamen and 560 well-drilled cadets of CY exeworth 
Military Academy collected real Civil Wat 
uniforms, battleflags, rifles and artillery. They have 
practiced, their | 
legendary and the 
Their stage 


nd they will act 


seeing. Proud of staging the 





have 


and learned lines well, including the 


“Rebel vell” answering banshee- 


howls of the Irish defenders will be the 
original trenches, dug 100 vears ago, a 
for youa living historical drama you will never forget. 

Lexington, where casu: es s were low because men 
pushed wet bales of hemp ahead of them for protec- 
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TH THE CIVIL WAR CENTENNIAL COMMI 
R HISTORICAL HERITAGE —THE MEN ANC 


tion, was a small battle compared to Antietam or 
Gettysburg, but vou will find it exciting to see, and 
absorbing to study as one of the events which decided 
our nation’s destiny. Be there on May 18th; you'll 
learn a lot vou never knew \merican history, 
and a lot you should know 


about 
about the price of freedom. 


FREE CIVIL WAR MAP. Ask your Sinclair Dealer about Sinclair's Civil 
War Centennial Map. Shows battle-lines of 20 great engagements, 
colorful Civil War uniforms, battleflags, guns and cannon. You'll 


treasure it as a collector's item! 
FREE TOUR INFORMATION. Let Sinclair help plan your trip to Lexington, 


or other Civil War battlefields during the Centennial. Write: Tour 
Bureau, Sinclair Oil Building, 600 Pifth Avenue, New York 20, N.Y. 


Sinclas A Great Name in Oil 


STABLISHED BY ACT OF CONGRESS TO 


WHICH SHAPED OUR NATION'S GROWTH 
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Vodka 80 & 100°. Dist. from 100% Grain Neutral Spirits. Gilbey's Dist. Londen Ory Gin. 90°. 100% Grain Neutral Spirits. W.& A. Gilbey, Ltd., Cin., 0. Distributed by National Distillers Products Co 
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“The World Agrees on ‘Gilbey’s, please’!” because the frosty-bottle gin 
makes a world of difference. Soon, taste why this smooth, dry, flavorful 


gin is a favorite in America and the world. And remember... 


is the best name in Gin avd Vodka. 


GILBEY’S 












addressing Fao systems 
labe printing papers 


Copies for less than 2¢ 


plates 





laminating 


| projection 
: transparencies 
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copying 





now does 
even more’ 


new jobs 


...and at amazing savings! 


The ‘‘Thermo-Fax’’ Brand Copying Machine—the world’s most versatile business ma- 
chine—now does even more new jobs. And look at the savings! *Black on white, bond- 
weight Systems Copies for less than 2¢ a copy. *Finished Paper Printing Plates in seconds 
for as little as 12¢. *Ready-to-Project Transparencies for as little as 13¢. Plus many 
more jobs that can save you money. 

All electric, the ‘‘Thermo-Fax’’ Business Machine delivers each job in seconds and 
perfectly dry. No solutions. No powders. 

Get the facts on how much work, what fast work, what varied work, what good work 
the ‘‘Thermo-Fax"’ Business Machines can turn out for you—whatever your business. 
Mail the postage-paid card today. 

DID YOU KNOW? The ‘‘Thermo-Fax’’ Business Machine makes copies on white paper— 
both standard and bond-weight. 


Thermo- Fax 


BRAND 
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Angst 


Sir: 

1 must send high praise for your excep- 
tional cover story, “The Anatomy of Angst.” 
It sends a strong beam of clarity and vision 
through the gloomy confusion of our con- 
temporary psychological landscape. 

Being, myself, one of the “walking wound- 
ed” described in your story, I have a thought 
to add to those you so ably express. The 
very summation of our era as “The Age of 
Anxicty” and our endless preoccupation with 
anxiety indicates that we have deified the 
thing which besets us. 

There is great danger that we fall in love 
with our own suffering. 

SONDRA Farco 





Evanston, IIL. 


Sir: 
Your story instantly reminded me of a 
beautiful sentence penned more than 8&8 


years ago—“Certainly, for us of the modern 
world, with its conflicting claims, its entan- 
gled interests, distracted by so many sor- 
rows, sO many preoccupations, so bewilder- 
ing an experience, the problem of unity with 
ourselves, in blitheness and repose, is far 
harder than it was for the Greek within the 
simple terms of antique life.”* 

Thus presently out of fashion Walter 
Pater pre-summarized your rambling pot- 
pourri. 








J. Freperick Douty 
Towson, Md. 


Sir: 

In your article, “The Anatomy of Angst, 
you reflect a basic confusion concerning 
anxiety. You admit the difference between 
existential and pathological anxiety and then 
suggest that pragmatism may be the “ulti- 
mate cause of anxiety in the U.S.” 

Do you mean existential anxiety? If so, I 
suggest that you are in error. 

Existential anxiety implies ontology; it 
cannot be “caused.” Possibly pragmatism 
and logical positivism could help to increase 
our awareness of existential anxiety, 





Could pragmatism and logical positivism 





be the “ultimate cause"? Both point to a 
deeper relationship between the rise of scien- 
tific method and the various types of anxiety. 
The misapplication of this method, coupled 
with a strange mixture of rationalism and 
naturalism, may be costing man his spiritual 
soul. Paul Tillich suggests that man has been 
“divided into a bloodless intellect and a 
meaningless vitality.” Perhaps our spiritual 
anxiety indicates that we are not complecely 
lost. 
Roianp E. ENGLISH 

Baltimore 


Sir: 

We find a very obvious oversight in your 
list of the phobias: 

Probably to most of us the most common 
phobia is triskaidekaphobia, or fear of the 
number 13. 

Roy A. Porter Jr. 
Atlanta 
Sir: 

Relatively free of phobias until I read in 
your magazine that everybody's doing it, I 
am now somewhat anxious about my lack of 
anxiety, 

I'm aFreud I've lost my identity! 

Tom WATSON Jr. 
Fort Lauderdale, Fla. 
* From “Winckelmann,” an essay on the Ger- 
man art historian and archaeologist. 
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Your statement that 
the Duke of Kent is “a 
captain in the Royal 
Scots Guards” is incor- 
rect. He is in fact a 
captain in the Royal 
Scots Greys. 

V. Mirskt 
Detmold, W. Germany 


Sir: 
Guards? 

Greys. 

Mrs. J. BeLpInc 


ee al Mutulira, N. Rhodesia 


Gad © sir! 


@ For Duke in uniform of Royal Scots 
Greys, see cut —Eb. 
Tallyho 


Sir: 

The tone of your article concerning the 
Kennedy estate Glen Ora was inexcusable. 
You sound as if it is an outrageous imposi- 
tion for the President and his wife to have 
a private retreat and friends removed from 
the Washington social rat race and cares of 
the Executive office. 

I sympathize with Mrs. Kennedy's feign- 
ing a cold in order to be able to ride to 
hounds, being a lover of fox hunting myself. 
Furthermore, I am sure I am not alone in 
my sentiments. 

The Eisenhowers had their Maine Chance 
and Gettysburg; leave the Kennedys their 
Glen Ora and Middleburg. 

Mary RoBerts 
Alexandria, Va. 


Sir: 

Your snide gibes at Jacqueline Kennedy 
can not pass without rejoinder. Hasn't it 
occurred to you that except for a few stub- 
born Francophobes, disgruntled Republicans 
and unattractive women, Mrs. Kennedy is 
the sweetheart of your readers as well as 
that of most other Americans? 

Jean-Baptiste FRANCIS 
Massapequa, N.Y. 


Sir 

By what authority did your staff ascertain 
that “having a fox-hunting First Lady is 
definitely stimulating to the hous 
wife .. ."? 1 am a housewife and am defi- 
nitely not stimulated, nor am I thrilled to 
know that our lovely young First Lady wears 
the approved uniform for the ritualistic kill- 
ing of foxes. 





Mrs. Frank G. MANz 
Brooklyn 


Sir: 

The article on Mrs. J.F.K.’s equestrian 
adventures at lush Glen Ora was, indeed, 
very entertaining. It's exhilarating and re- 
freshing to see that our First Lady’s blood 
has not been milked down with too much 
Boston tea. I say, let her ride to the hounds; 
more power to her, 

Mrs. E. CUNNINGHAM 
Greenville, Wis. 


Sir: 

I wish to call your attention to a remark 
attributed to me. In all my lifetime, I have 
only said “My God” in my prayers. My 
Statement that I am very proud to have our 
President Kennedy as a neighbor still stands. 

ADELE ASTAIRE DouGLass 
(Mrs. KINGMAN DouGLass ) 
Middleburg, Va. 





Occupant in the White House 
Sir: 

In regard to your article, “How the US. 
Got Its First Jewish President,” you are 
certainly doing your share in deepening al 
ready strong and irrational prejudice. People 
were concerned about the last election be- 
cause a Catholic ran and was elected. Shall 
we be constantly plagued by religious issues 
in a situation where it is not of too great 
importance ? 

We thought we had elected a man or a 
party rather than a religion. 

BarBARA AXELROD 
Myra LIEBMAN 
Puy.iis YOUNG 
ANDREA MARRON 
Fayre Matusow 
University Park, Pa. 


Sir: 

After reading Albert Vorspan’s article, “A 
Jew in the White House,” I found myseli 
both entertained and amused. But this ar 
ticle had perhaps a deeper meaning to me 
than to most, for oddly enough, in 1984, at 
which time I will be 39 years of age, I plan 
to be the man nominated to run for the office 
of President; the first man of the Jewish 
faith ever to do so. 

Marc FairMAN 
Phoenix, Ariz. 
Sir: 

So now it is quite fashionable to include 
in the American dream the Catholic, the 
Jew and the Negro—provided that none is 
a woman. This last crust of prejudice and 
discrimination must also crumble. 

Mriut Kaproiar 
Berkeley, Calif. 


Sir: 

You Americans really are a queer people, 
and I'm blessed if I can see any family re- 
semblance between us. 

Why should a Jewish President be worth 
discussing? We had a Jewish Prime Min- 
ister here in the last century* and, barring 
Winston Churchill, he was the very best ever 

NIGEL MorLaANp 
London 


Slices of Nice 
Sir: 

It’s nice to be noticed, nicer still to be 
understood, nicest of all to be loved. 

Ii your reviewer gave me a lot of the 
first, a part slice of the second, only a little 
of the third, then the excellent photography 
of Joern Gerdts evened the score. 

So thanks, anyway, for all that attention 
to The Odyssey of the Self-Centered Self. 

Rosert FE. Fitcu 
Berkeley, Calif. 


Onions & Bunnies 
Sir: 

While fully affirming your responsibility 
to report on all significant social and com- 
mercial phenomena on the American scene, 
I find distressing your glorification of base 
sensuality as personified by Hugh Marsten 
Hefner, editor and publisher of Playboy 
Magazine. 

Grecory T. ARMSTRONG 
Heidelberg, West Germany 
Sir: 

As a 27-year-old housewife with five kids 
and a wonderful husband, I'd like to com- 
ment on Hugh Hefner's Playboy clubs and 
the beautiful bunnies. 

Ogling beautiful women seems to be one 


* Benjamin Disraeli (Earl of Beaconsfield) in 
1868 and 1874-1880, 
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You learn fast with the Grolier MIN-MAX teaching machine! 















TMI-GROLIER 
SELF-TUTORING 


counss 


+, ALGEBRA - 


Right in your own home, you and every 
member of your family can learn any 
one of a wide range of subjects 
quickly and easily. You can learn 
algebra, science, statistics, Spanish 
—even difficult languages such as 
Russian and Hebrew. 


You must learn 





As you apply yourself to these pro- 
grams, as you follow the step-by-step 
questions, you will find that you can- 
not fail... you will learn. And best 
of all, you remember what you learn. 


How it works 
MIN-MAX uses no tape, no records, 
no film. It is as easy to use as turning 
the pages of a book. Each subject is 
taught by means of a set of self- 
teaching pages called a program. 
Each page of every program has 
been exhaustively researched and 
tested. You learn in small steps. You 
write your answer toa question, 
then move the page up to reveal the 
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TMI-GROLIER 
SELF-TUTORING 


COURSE 
fast oe 


. Music 


correct answer. If you are right, you 
move ahead. If you are wrong, you 
know instantly just where and why 


With MIN-MAX you learn from the 
first instant of use—and you accom- 
plish in hours what would otherwise 
take weeks or months. 


Why it works so well 

The teaching machine takes advan- 
tage of three widely known facts 
about learning. First, any student 
learns best when he learns at his own 
rate of speed. Second, he learns best 
when he is immediately made aware 
of his right answers. Third, every 
student learns more and learns 
faster as he gains confidence in his 
accomplishments. 


Why you can be sure 
In back of the MIN-MAX and all its 
scientific self-tutoring programs 
stands Grolier Inc., for more than 50 
years a leader in educational prog- 
ress. The Book of Knowledge and a 









SELF- TUTORING f 


* PUMOAMENTAL® OF * 


. gtecTriciry - 





host of other world-famous educa- 
tional publications attest to that 
leadership. Once again, Grolier takes 
the lead by offering the most exciting 
new concept in learning developed in 
the past century. 

What you should do now 
Simply fill out and mail the attached 
coupon, Without cost or obligation 
you will receive all the details of this 
advanced scientific method of learn- 
ing. It can lead to new worlds of 
knowledge that will enrich the life of 
every member of your family. 














| THE GROLIER SOCIETY INC. | 
576 Lexington Avenue 
| New York 22, N. ¥. | 
| Without any cost or obligation on my part, | 
please send me complete information on 
| the new MIN-MAX educational plan | 
| There are—__children in my family, ages_—_ | 
| NAME = | 
| appress 7 | 
: cITy —— ZONE__. | 
STATE... ——E 
ee 
©1961 Grolier, Inc 
1 
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Quaker State, the world’s best 


engine life preserver! 


Your plans are never subject to change, when your 
car is protected with Quaker State Motor Oil. Years- 
ahead Quaker State is the long-lasting, pure Penn- 
sylvania motor oil that keeps your car out of the repair 
shop, on the road, and saves you moncy. It’s the 
finest motor oil your money can buy. Always ask for 


Quaker State by name. Available most everywhere. 





QUAKER STATE OIL REFINING CORPORATION, OIL CITY, PA. 


For the name of your nearest dealer, call Western Union by number and ask for Operator 25. 
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| of the few ways left for American men to 


be wicked. And let’s face it: the average 
American woman has allowed herseli to be 
come an overweight, uncombed mess 

If my husband wants to race down Rab- 
bit Run and ogle a little hare instead of the 
dog that bit him, it’s O.K. by me! 

ESTHER BRYSON 

State College, Pa 


Sir 

I very much appreciate the story on Play 
boy's prospering enterprises in Time, but 
I'm not really the superficial, sex-oriented 
guy your story suggests. I like girls as well 


as the next fellow, but I spend considerably 
more time editing and publishing Playboy 
than I do chasing chicks 


HucH M. HEFNER 


Chicago 


The Fluoridation Issue 


Sir 
Time is to be commended for its forthright 
reporting on fluoridation 
It is unfortunate that the unfounded 
charges made by a “vocally organized minor 
ity” should penalize and deprive children 
who have no voice in the decision, of the 
benefits of today’s most effective means of 
reducing tooth decay 
After twelve vears of fluoridation, 12-to 
14-vear-old children in Evanston, Ill, show 
an average reduction in caries of 51% as 
compared to children of comparable ages in 
the base period prior to fluoridation. The 
greatest benefit has been obtained by twelve 
year-olds who have now had a “lifetime” of 
exposure to fluoride—nearly 13 times as 
many children were free of caries as their 
base-line controls were in 1946 
Josern B. Werepen, D.D.S 
President 
California Dental Association 
San Francisco 
Sir 
Time outdid itself in distorting the Welles 
ley fluoridation story and dragging in the 
familiar and oft-refuted falsehoods. The val 
ue of water fluoridation is not “beyond 
scientific dispute,” and the Washington, D.C., 
data have even more holes than the children 
teeth. And the disfigured teeth, pictured in 
your article, were caused by Denver cit) 
water with just under the recommended 1 
part per million of fluoride 
F. B. Exner, M.D 


Seattle 


Si 
Phirty-one-hundred Massachusetts dentists 
are grateful for your call to sanity on 
fluoridation 
“Mr. Tooth Decay's” gain was our chil 
dren’s loss. One day thev too will vote—we 
trust more wisely and less sadly than their 
elders 
Puiuie H. Waite, D.M.D 
President 
Massachusetts Dental Society 
Boston 


The Teaching Machine 
Sir 

Your article “Programed Learning” is most 
unjust in its blanket criticism of textbooks 
How did your education editor and Psychol 


| ogist Skinner get so smart using the allegedly 


dull, inflexible, incomprehensible textbooks? 
And without the benefit of a programed 
learning machine? 

What could be more rote drill than Skin 
ner’s “one-step-at-a-time teaching, immedi 
ately ‘reinforcing’ each correct response with 
a grain of corn.” What could be more 
inflexible than this or the sample of a pro- 
gramed high school physics lesson as shown? 
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Are we going back to the drill approach to | 
learning? 
JouHN LarIpLaw Jr. 
President 
Laidlaw Bros. Educational Publishers 
River Forest, Ill. | 
Sir | 

Your programed-learning piece replaces 
the Columbia Graduate Faculty Newsletter . 
as the finest single article in the field. It is American men go casually 
perfectly superb: balanced, insightful, con , . : 
structive, yet detached. Felicitations elegant in a slip-on with 

THEODORE WALLER Ja a bold Tack stitch. 
President ; 
Teaching Materials Corp. Brahma Calf: Brown, Black, 
New York City or Antique Bronze. 
Sir: 

As a teacher of physics in a secondary 
school, I wish to express the interest and 
pleasure I took in reading your report on 
teaching machines. I fully agree with Komo - 
ski's opinion on the displacement of teachers. Style No, 2678 
Every teacher feels frustrated and ineffective 
when faced with the problem of “getting 
across” a minimum body of factual informa- 
tion upon which subjective analysis must be 
based, On the one hand, he has the psycho- 
logically sound three Rs of learning: repeti- 
tion, reward and reinforcement. On the 
other: one voice, one text and 43 minutes 
The teaching machine probably is a way out 

Joun E. EuLLer 
Rochester 
Sir: 
1) A PROGRAMMER is one who writes 


programs for machines. “PROGRAMMERS 
manufacture programs.” Copy the word: 





2) Part of the word is like part of the 
word PROSPECT. Both parts may have 
come from an old word meaning “onward.” 

GRAMMER 

3) Part of the word is like part of the word 

GRAMMAR. Both come from an old word. 


P’RO | 
4) The same letter goes in both spaces 
PROGRA ER 


If you got the last four right, you may 
skip the next three letters to the editor 


R. F. DEAN 









“Key Moderns" 
SS eee were designed 
Letters to the Editor should be addressed to TIM 
LIFE Building, Rockefeller Center. New York 20, N.Y, q for the man 


who /ooks 
mK | modern... 
reals UBS hale ee ee ||| from his head 
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to his shoes. 
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Harvey Assistant Treasurer, W. G. D: 
C “appears Coppiralles anid) Assistant: Secrets Choose from the Freeman Family of Fine Footwear... Bootmaker Guild, Freeman Shoes, Town Squires .. 


o | $11.95 to $28.95. Freeman Shoe Corp., Beloit, Wis. America’s Largest Exclusive Makers of Men's Fine Shoes, 
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NEW BUILDINGS are just one part of the Bell System's 1961 construction program. There 
are hundreds of other projects, of many kinds, and in many places throughout the country. 


Bell System’s 2! Billion Dollar 
Construction Program 
Provides Work and Wages 


in Many Lines 





This big Bell System construction program 
for 1961 is more than better telephone service. 


It is more than additional tax money for 
cities, states and the government. 


It is work and wages for people. Thousands 
upon thousands of people. Both inside and 
outside the Bell System. 


Each week it puts more millions of dollars 
into pocketbooks and cash registers throughout 
the country. 

It’s a big effort and shows the vital part of 
the Bell System in the nation’s economic life 
and growth. 


There is much more to be done...and 
with earnings adequate to support the job, 
we'll keep moving right ahead, improving tele- 
phone service and helping America grow. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 





america’s 
newest- 
europe’s 
FINES Economy car 


The new Renault Gordini 


—christened after the 
famous French race car 
designer—has consistently 
outperformed every other 
economy car in major 
competitions from the 
Alps to Africa. The rea- 
sons for the Gordini’s 
spectacular successes: 
—A rugged rear-mounted 
engine that responds 
instantly and delivers up 
to 37 m.p.g.—A fast- 
shifting 4-speed 
transmission that pre- 
cisely controls power 
delivery.—Sports-car-like 
steering and a superb 
independent 4-wheel 
suspension system that 
keeps the Gordini 
perfectly poised under 
the most challenging 
road conditions. 

—A unitized body that 
reflects Renault’s passion 
for strength and durability. 
Though the Renault Gordini 
performs like a sports 
car, it gives you the 
convenience of four doors, 
the luxury of deluxe 
appointments, the com- 
fort of foam-padded 
reclining seats and the 
security of a strong Renault 
Warranty”. Your first trial 
run in the new Renault 
Gordini will convince you 
that there’s never before 
been a car for $1596' 





that offers such high Cee * 
performance, comfort and 

economy. 

“Warranted for 12 months 

or 12,000 miles. 


Sance 
ead For alt information on overseas delivery, write: Renault, Box 158, Long Island City, New York, 
The Renault Gordini's Competition History—proof of its ruggedness and spectacular performance: Tour de Corse, 1953, 1959, 1960, Ist Place / Rallye 
': 


a. Neige et Glace-Grenoble — January, 1959, Ist Place / Ivory Coast Rallye-Abidjan — February, 1959, Ist and 2nd Place / Mille Miglia-Brescia — May, 1959, Ist, 2nd 
gord I ni and 3rd Place / Senegal Raltye-Dakar — June, 1960, Overall Ist and 2nd Place / French Mobil Economy Run —July, 1960, Ist Place. (Comwotition class: ep te 1000 cc) 
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Twin-engine Piper Aztec, flown by Max Conrad, recently 
set round the world piston-powered speed record. In normal 
business use carries five people at 200 mph cruising speed. 


AND SO HABIT-FORMING! 


*Not faster coast-to-coast—but much faster for the more frequent 
business trips in the middle-distance category, especially if your travels 
take you away from major metropolitan areas. 


OSE OS ROR SS SE SOS OES AE RC Ree That's why so many thousands of business firms and 


FROM TWIN TO COMPACT individuals find Piper transportation so fast, so useful — 
PIPER BUILDS THE PERFECT PLANE FOR YOU so habit-forming. There's no mystery about it: 1. You fly 


direct, usually non-stop. 2. You travel on your own 
schedule — no connections to make or miss, no waiting 
time, no baggage problems. 3. You use airports handier 
to your ultimate destination than most terminal airports. 


APACHE. Lowest-cost execu- 
tive twin, 4 or 5 passengers. 


Cruises 171 mph. Ries ~~ 





Result: You can make more trips in less time with less 
“s strain and with surprising economy. Here’s how a typi- 
BB: cal new Piper businessplane user — the president of a 
midwestern manufacturing company —sums up the 
benefits of his company’s Piper. “We have picked up 
approximately 25% new business in areas we never 
covered before. These areas were just too far or too 
difficult to reach by either airline or automobile.” And 
he mentions an extra “hidden asset” about company 
plane flying: “I had never flown a plane until three 
years ago. The fun of flying has helped keep me on the 
road making more calls.” 


COMANCHE 250. Cruises 181 
mph. Holds Class 4 world rec- 
ord — 7668 miles non-stop! 


COMANCHE 180. Carries four 
at 160 mph cruise. Holds 
Class 3 record — 6959 miles 
non-stop! 

Speed dividends, business dividends, pleasure divi- 
dends — they all add up to one BIG PLUS when you 
fly Piper. See your Piper dealer (listed in the Yellow 
Pages) or write for catalog of Piper planes and “Learn 
to Fly” programs, Dept. T-5. 


PIPER AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 


Lock Haven, Pa. 


CHEROKEE. Sensational new, 
lowest-cost 4-place business- 
plane. Cruises over 130 mph. 


COLT. First “flying compact.” 
Cruises 115 mph. 18-20 miles 
per gallon, Only $4995. 











In America’s space-age defense ystem, the 
advanced communications 
And at Vandenberg Air Force Base, as elsewhere 


out the order with efficiency and di 





patct 
spat 


Here the link to the system that mans the might 


fully automatic 5000-line telephone switchboard 
f 





channel microwave radio relay system 


The communications equipment conn 


serve the nation through advan 
defense, but for homes and industries as well 





General Telephone & Electronics Corporatior 


GENERAL — 
TELEPHONE & ELECTRONICS \&s 








ve voice for a missile base 


wder of the day is 


, Gen Tel is carrying 


y Atlas missiles is a 


The “outside voice” 


that links the base with alert posts throughout the world is a multi 


Air Force 


Base with the outside was designed, manufactured and installed by 
our subsidiaries, Automatic Electric and Lenkurt Electric, and is oper- 
ated for the government by General Telephone of California 

It is expressive of the way General Telephone & Electronics strives to 


communications — not only for 


730 Third Ave., N. Y. 17 
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BFG ROCK SERVICE TIRES 
with specially compounded 
cut-and-snag-resistant treads 
have been working on these 
earthmovers 20 hours a day 


for 3 years without replace- 





ment, 


BFG tires, belts, boots, and hose 
work like beavers on the Colorado River 
to build the highest dam under construction 
in the Western Hemisphere 


YHEN work started on Glen Canyon Dam in Arizona, the 
Ww site was so isolated it required a 190-mile trip to drive from 
one bank of the Colorado to the other. Now the world’s highest 
steel arch bridge spans the 1200-foot chasm; a new city has 
sprung up; and the dam grows steadily. In three years it will reach 
its full 710-foot height. Then, using the nation’s second largest 
reservoir, the Bureau of Reclamation’s $326-million facility will 
produce 900,000 kilowatts for a vast area in five states 

\fter four years on the job for Merritt-Chapman & Scott 
Corporation, the dam contractor, BFG products have proved 
themselves under punishing conditions. Sturdy BFG tres have 
rolled for years and are still going strong. Tough BFG conveyor 
belts deliver sand and gravel at a 1400-ton-an-hour clip. BFG 
hose, strung over cliffs to men suspended on the canyon walls- 
or dragged over rough sandstone and concret has helped carve 
miles of tunnels through solid rock 

BFG doesn’t stop with supply. A service warehouse at the sit 
stocks full replacements. Factory-trained experts check and service 
tires on 47 types ol vehicles to avert costly delays 

\t Glen Canyon, and wherever major projects are underway, 
you'll find the products of B.F.Goodrich. Hf you'd like to know 
more about these or other BFG products, write the President's 


Office, The B.F.Goodrich Company, Akron 18, Ohi 


AT LEFT 1S GLEN CANYON DAM TODAY. Footings for the dam anc 
powerhouse are in position. Huge penstocks that will deliver water 
to power-gencrating turbines have been placed along the top of 
the footings. Forms are ready for the next concrete pour. In the 
foreground is a BFG Rock Service tire 


WORKMEN KEEP SAFE, clean, and 
dry in BFG boots and clothing while 


hosing down debris at one of two 


+1-foot wide diversion tunnels 





RUGGED BFG CONVEYOR BELTS with 


extra-strength Nyfil fabric pile up 
10 million tons of aggregate for 5 
million cubic yards of conerete needed 


for the dam. 

















Sitting very pretty to Europe 


Come along. Try an Italian Line pleasure island on 
for size. Expect all the joys of the very best seaside 
resort. (No sand, no flies, however. And our resorts 
will whisk you off to glorious ports in Portugal, 
Spain, France, Italy, Yugoslavia and Greece. ) 
Below, a few happy people, at peace, 1000 miles 
from the nearest traffic jam. (Have you noticed 
how rare peaceful spots are, these days?) They'll 
bask to Europe on wide decks in the bright sun, 
splash about in the pool (just out of our picture; 
there are 2 or 3 on each ship), live it up through 


LEONARDO DA VINCI CRISTOFORO COLOMBO 


glowing evenings, dine in splendor, be doted on by 
experts. (Nearly one doter for every two dotees.) 

Is it your turn for felicity? Join us soon on 
Italian Line, where pleasure (not speed) is king. 
See your Travel Agent; then do get carried away. 


Italian Line 


Battery Park Bidg., 24 State St., New York 4, N. Y. * Digby 4-0800 
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S with everything else she does, the fact that Play- 

wright Jean Kerr would be on Time's cover this 
week became the subject of high-spirited discussion in 
the Kerr household. Her five sons knew all about her being 
interviewed, and sitting for her portrait. At this point, 
fortnight ago, Tre, with Guilt and Anxiety as its cover 
subject, arrived at the Kerr home. Son Christopher, 15. 
looked long and admiringly at Edvard Munch’s 1893 
painting of a skull-headed figure, screaming out its lone- 
liness. He turned to his mother and said: 

“I like it. They've caught the real you.” 


HE real cover portrait of Jean Kerr was painted, 

after seven hours of sittings, by René Robert Bouché, 
whose first Trme cover this is. An artist long familiar in 
the pages of Vogue, Bouché was described by Time, on 
the occasion of his last one-man gallery show in Man- 
hattan in October 1959, as the most fashionable por- 
traitist now active. Bouché himself calls his paintings 
“loving criticisms.” 

Bouché, whose manner is as continental as his name, 
was born in 1905 in Prague. He moved from Paris to Man- 
hattan in 1941, enthusiastically describes New York as 
“like Paris before the war.” Usually Bouché begins with 
a series of sketches, “tight, clear, classic studies of 
nose or an eve, or how the subject folds her hands.” Then, 
after several days of thinking about the subject—planning 
“the color, the composition, what should be left out and 
what put in,” Bouché paints rapidly. “Painting.” he says, 
“has to be spontaneous, to leap from the guts to the brush. 
It’s like a bullfight. The man has 25 minutes to fight the 
bull. He can’t think during that time, but all his life goes 
into the preparation.” 


LORIDA has jumped from 2oth to roth among states 

in population in the last ten years—a pace that has 
made it the fastest-growing state in the Union. It grew 
79% between 1950 and 1960. Obviously, there is more to 
the story than sunshine and swimming pools. and it could 
not be pictured -in the traditional way, with bikini-clad 
girls beside their cabanas, or the old folks retired to the 
green park benches of St. Petersburg. So Time assigned 
three photographers to tell the story of Florida in the age 
of Canaveral, frozen orange juice and artificially filled-in 
waterfront lots. Photographers Ormond Gigli and Jim 
Langley began shooting in February in the south of 
Florida, working north “to give the vegetation and popu- 
lace a chance to thaw out.’ Tony Linck piloted his own 
plane to get a bird’s-eye view of ‘changing Florida. For a 
pick of their 3,000 pictures, see color spread in BustNess. 
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GA eS, Ohio 





You won't tee up another ‘til you lose it! 


THE NEW DOT PLUS... 


DISTANCE PLUS AMAZING DURABILITY 





And... the famous Spalding Dot, 


America’s foremostdistance ball. 


Don’t coddle it—clobber it! You don’t give up distance for dura- 
bility with Spalding’s new DOT PLUS. The DOT PLUS gives you all the 
yardage and trueness any golf ball can deliver—and it’s by far the 
toughest high performance ball sold. That new cover shrugs off 
even the meanest “miss.” Naturally, the DOT PLUS costs a little 
more. but the big difference it makes in your game is more than 
worth it. Sold through golf professional shops only. 


SPALDING 
sets the pace in sports 
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A gift she'll treasure beyond all others 


What diamonds say no other gift can say. What diamonds are no other gift can be. 


Symbol of all that’s excellent and true, “A diamond is forever.” 


his year, let a diamond gift make memorable that special anniversary, or important birthday, 


a debut, the birth of a child, or any significant event. 


\ trusted jeweler can help you choose a lovely diamond gift 
from stock—a pin, earrings, a dinner ring or bracelet. Or, he ean 
design a one-of-a-kind original. Whether you spend $100, $500 


or more, diamonds give your gift significance, enduring value. 
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FROM HEAVY HAULING TO FAIRWAY FUN... 
DEPENDABLE GENERAL TIRES IMPROVE THE SCORE 


For every purpose, The General Tire 
& Rubber Company builds more than 
700 different types and sizes of tires. 
You'll find the same quality differ- 
ences ... excellence in design and 


advanced materials in all of them. For 





farm tractors and supersonic aircraft, 
earth movers and florist trucks, golf 
carts and inter-city freight hauling. 
No matter what your business is, 
General is in it, too— with the finest 
tires money can buy. 


It pays to specify General Tires 

on your new equipment. Get exclusive 
Nygen Cord and patented tread rubber 
for more original, more re-cap miles. 


THE GENERAL TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY 


The fastest growing business in the rubber industry 


World’s foremost manufacturer of premium-quality passenger tires « largest vinyl] film 
and sheeting producer, Boltaflex and Tolex for furniture, car interiors, etc. « Aerojet- 
General, rocket fuels, satellite and missile components * RKO-General television and 
radio » Pennsylvania athletic goods» wrought iron and plastic pipe* plants in 15 countries. 
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THE PRESIDENCY 


Seasonal Sum-Up 

Easter season is a time for Congress- 
men to go home, where the votes are, and 
cock attentive ears to the voice of the 
people. If the voice comes through loud 
and clear enough, it can change a Con- 
gressman’s mind about what stands he 
should take on what issues. In that sense, 
the spring recess is an occasion for a na- 
tional summing up. And last week Sen- 
ators and Representatives around the U.S. 
achieved remarkable agreement in their 
findings: the folks back home like Presi- 
dent John Kennedy. They are fascinated 
by his vigor and by his virtuosity in jug- 
gling crises the way a gymnast juggles 
Indian clubs. But there is little ground 
swell in support of his programs. 

“There is a warm, friendly feeling for 
Kennedy everywhere you go.” said Colo- 
rado’s Democratic Senator John Carroll 
after talking to constituents. “When I 
left Colorado last November, the state 
had just gone for Nixon, and you could 
feel the hostility to Kennedy. Now I have 
come home to a completely new atmos- 
phere.” California's Republican Repre- 
sentative Alphonzo Bell concurred—up to 
a point, “I found the people like Kennedy 
personally,” said Bell. “But there doesn’t 
seem to be any broad support at all for his 
policies.” Reported Washington's Demo- 
cratic Senator Henry M. (“Scoop”) Jack- 
son, chairman of the Democratic National 
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“New Act OnstA 





Committee during the 1960 cam- 
paign and one of Kennedy's best 
Capitol Hill friends: “Every Re- 
publican businessman I saw 
back in my state seemed to 
make a point of coming up to 
say. ‘You know, your man is 
doing all right. I really am sur- 
prised.” But on the issues, they 
haven't changed their minds.” 

Defeat & Frustration. Almost 
every other index attests to Ken- 
nedy’s personal popularity. In a 
recent Gallup poll, 739% said 
they approved of the way he is 
handling his job, and only 6% 
disapproved (the rest had no 
opinion); at the corresponding 
point in Dwight Eisenhower's 
first term, a similar Gallup poll 
showed 67% approval, 8% dis- 
approval. 

But Kennedy's triumph of 
personal style has won him lit- 
tle so far in terms of legislative 
and diplomatic achievement. He 
has sent Congress a total of 15 
major messages, better than one 
a week. Yet not much has come 
out of all the activity. Kennedy won a 
battle to break the conservative grip on 
the House Rules Committee by a skimpy 
five votes, and only then because Speaker 
Sam Rayburn had staked his personal 
prestige on the outcome. The President 
suffered a widely advertised defeat when 
the House, by a one-vote mar- 
gin. rejected his proposed $1.25- 
an-hour minimum wage. Such 
key Kennedy-backed measures 
as aid to education and medical 
care for the aged face hard going 
and possible defeat. 

By an unkind twist of politics, 
the election that brought John 
F. Kennedy to the White House 
also reinforced the conservatives 
in Congress, and they consider 
the New Frontier's multi-billion- 
dollar welfare plans much too 
expensive. Concedes Washing- 
ton’s Jackson: “The President 
isn’t going to get from Congress 
everything he asks for.” 

Building a Fire. Similarly, in 
his handling of foreign affairs 
President Kennedy has shown 
stvle and hustle. Since taking 
oflice he has met with the Prime 
Ministers of Great Britain, Can- 
ada, Australia, New Zealand, 





“Just Like Otp TrmeEs AGatn!” 


Denmark and Sweden, plus Ghana's Pres- 
ident Kwame Nkrumah. West Germany's 
Chancellor Konrad Adenauer is due in 
Washington this week, Tunisia’s President 
Habib Bourguiba in early May, and at 
the end of May President Kennedy, ac- 
companied by Wife Jackie, will fly to 
Paris to confer with Charles de Gaulle. 

Last week's inquiring Congressmen 
found little public criticism of Kennedy's 
foreign policies. But the actual record has 
been one of continuing crisis and frustra- 
tion. Kennedy inherited from the Eisen- 
hower Administration a dismal mess in 
Laos; there is a strong likelihood that 
Kennedy's solution, a cease-fire leading 
to a coalition Laotian government, will 
mean only a brief postponement of an 
eventual Communist takeover. At the 
same time the cold war is turning hot in 
embattled South Viet Nam THE 
Wortp), and, as if the Administration 
did not already have enough foreign pol- 
icy problems, it chose last week, for no 
apparent reason, to issue a denunciatory 
36-page blast at Cuba's Fidel Castro (see 
THE HEMISPHERE}. 

The Administration itself is concerned 
with Kennedy's difficulties in translating 
his popularity into solid achievement. To 
help get the President's domestic pro- 
grams moving toward a New Frontier, 


(see 


Democratic National Chairman John 
Bailey is undertaking to see to it that 
local Democratic organizations are briefed 
on “what Jack wants”; the hope is that 
Kennedy enthusiasts will sternly call to 
account the Congressmen who vote against 
the President. Explained Bailey last week: 
“We mean to build a grass-roots fire for 
the President’s program.” President Ken- 
nedy can also appeal directly to the na- 
tion for support of his programs. and he 
intends to do just that if the Demo- 
cratic Congress continues to thwart him. 
For, pleased as he is with all the clapping 
and cheers from the audience, Jack Ken- 
nedy knows that his record must be built 
on more than mere skill at juggling In- 
dian clubs and shiny balls. 


confront their nations and the world, 
Among them 

Tue NATO Atwtance, Kennedy and 
Macmillan agreed that NATO's military, 
political and economic joints are creak- 
ing badly. Kennedy summoned former 
Secretary of State Dean Acheson, who 
had just completed a study of NATO. to 
present tentative U.S. views. In the con- 
that followed, the President 
urged that NATO's European members 
place a high priority on building up 
NATO?’s conventional military forces. The 
U.S., he said. is willing to provide NATO 
with nuclear capability, probably in the 
form of Polaris submarines and medium- 
range ballistic missiles—but nuclear fire 
control must remain in U.S. hands. Mac- 


versations 
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WitH MAcMILLAN ABoarD THE “Honey Fitz” 


A search fc 


Jack & Mac 


Throughout the week, in the White 
House and aboard the yacht Honey Fits, 
the President of the U.S. and the Prime 
Minister of Great Britain talked earnest- 
ly. Their styles differed: John Kennedy 
spoke briskly, changing the subject when- 
ever the conversation began to lag, while 
Harold Macmillan preferred a chattier 
more leisurely pace. Their aims differed 
too: Kennedy was anxious to impress 
Macmillan with his ability to lead not 
only the U.S. but the free world; Mac- 
millan was eager to convince Kennedy 
of Britain’s value as an honest broker in 
the cold war. From time to time, aides 
issued dutiful announcements: Kennedy 
and Macmillan had become “very friend- 
ly” and were “on the same wave length.” 
By the time Macmillan left Washington 
the President and the Prime Minister had 
ranged over most of the problems that 
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r liq aity. 


millan was generally agreeable, although 
he pointed out that a conventional-forces 
would Britain considerable 
money and manpower problems. 
Soutueast Asta. A fortnight ago at Key 
West, Kennedy and Macmillan had agreed 
to push for-a cease-fire in Laos that 
would be followed by a 14-nation con- 
ference and, presumably, an eventual co- 
alition government including members of 
the Communist-led Pathet Lao, The Lao- 
therefore came in for only 
brief discussion last week. But Kennedy 
and Macmillan agreed that the deteriorat- 
ing situation in South Viet Nam 
as dangerous as Laos, decided to step up 
arms shipments to the friendly Diem 


boost cause 





tian crisis 





is just 


government. 

Economics. One of the first subjects 
Macmillan brought up was that of inter- 
national trade. He reminded the Presi- 
dent that the British have long been seek- 


ing “greater liquidity’—meaning large 





amounts of international reserves that 
could be borrowed by such big trading 
nations as Britain to avoid periodic crises 
of the pound. Such an international re- 
serve system, said Macmillan, would en- 
able the whole Atlantic 
increase trade and to ride out slack peri- 
ods. Both Macmillan and Kennedy agreed 
that much of the U.S.’s recent gold drain- 
age was due to an imbalance in interest 


community to 


rates between the U.S. and Britain, which 
caused U.S. dollars to flow to Britain in 
search of higher interest. Their conclu- 


sion: such problems should be better co- 
ordinated. On one touchy subject, the 
Common Market. Kennedy and Macmil- 
lan sidestepped detailed discussion. 

Rep Cuinxna. Kennedy and Macmillan 
agreed to disagree about the admission of 
Communist China to the United Na 
Macmillan noted that the issue will al- 
most certainly come to a U.N. vote this 
vear—and when it does, Britain will cast 
in ave ballot. 

Atomic Testinc. The President and 
the Prime Minister each expressed dis- 
appointment at the total lack of progress 
in the Geneva test ban talks. They agreed 
that a Russian proposal for a_three- 
member test ban directorate was ‘“‘en- 
tirely unacceptable,’ since it would give 
Moscow a veto on inspection, U.S. ex- 
perts ominously noted that there is re- 
cent evidence of large-scale explosions in 
Russia that might have been nuclear. 

At week's end, Macmillan and Ken- 
nedy concluded their conversations with 
a joint communiqué that was deliberately 
and blandly nonspecific about proposed 
actions of the two nations. “We are in 
complete agreement,” said the communi- 
qué, “as to the gravity and depth of the 
danger in the present world situation for 
those nations who wish to retain their 
independence and the priceless right of 
choice.” Afterward, in an informal fare- 
well in the White House Rose Garden 
President Kennedy summed up the es- 
sence of the meetings with Yankee crisp- 
ness: “It has been the greatest possible 
pleasure to have had this opportunity to 
establish close and, I think, highly satis- 
factory personal and public relations with 
the Prime Minister.” In their talks, Presi- 
dent Kennedy and Prime Minister Mac- 
millan had arrived at few real decisions. 
But they had achieved a measure of the 
personal understanding vital to the trou- 
bled months ahead. 


Field Mice Beware 


Jack Kennedy enjoys golf, and has 
played eight times since his inauguration. 
But the details of his linksmanship were 
one of the Administration’s best-kept se- 
crets—until last week. Then, for the first 
time. the President permitted himself to 
be photographed on a golf course, along 
with other members of a family foursome 
that included his father, Joseph P. Ken- 
nedy, and Brothers-in-law Stephen E. 
Smith and Peter Lawford. Even then, the 
President declined to pose with a club in 
his hands, and reporters were allowed to 
witness only the first tee-off. 

The President swung smoothly but 


ions. 
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hooked badly; the ball carried about 
150 yds. and plunked down in an adjacent 
fairway. On a second try, Kennedy's drive 
sailed higher and farther—but again, into 
the wrong fairway. Later, word got around 
that still another presidential shot had 
pinked the pate of a Secret Service agent 
standing guard in the rough. (During the 
previous Administration, Secret Service- 
men evolved a theory that the safest 
place for them when John Eisenhower 
was swinging was in the middle of the 
fairway. ) 

With just that much relaxation of se- 
crecy, a few of the President's golfing 
companions, previously observing § stric- 
tures of silence, began to talk a bit. And 
there emerged a rough, but fairly com- 
plete, picture of Golfer Kennedy's game. 

Kennedy approaches golf with enthu- 
siasm but without dedication. He plays 
swiftly, rarely pausing to ponder a shot. 
He almost never completes a full 18-hole 
round, generally packing up his clubs after 
g or tt. Much of his pleasure comes from 
wagering on himself, “He'll bet only a 
dollar or two,” says Crooner Bing Crosby, 
an able golfer and a recent Kennedy op- 
ponent at Palm Beach. “But an awful lot 
of negotiation goes on before the clubs 
start swinging. He works out the best pos- 
sible arrangement before he makes a 
move.” Between shots, Kennedy normal- 
ly appears carefree, needling his partners 
with sharp quips. But last week his fair- 
way stroll frequently turned serious as 
Press Secretary Pierre Salinger or Army 
Aide Brigadier General Chester V. Clifton 
rushed to the course with reports on af- 
fairs of state. 

On the tee, Kennedy's swing is smooth; 
his stance is good, his grip is proper and 
his backswing is slow. He normally gets 
between 225 and 250 yds. on his drives, 
but he is troubled by a hook. He is often 
sharp with his short irons (on a recent 
Palm Beach outing he unnerved his com- 
panions by dropping an approach shot for 
a birdie 3 on the first hole), and his putt- 
ing is excellent. He is weakest with his 
long irons. Says Crosby: “He tops the 
ball. There’s a term we have for that 
menacing the field mice.” 

More often than not 


Jack Kennedy 
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With Lawrorp on Links 
Pinking the pate. 


shoots in the Sos (or would, if he ever 
finished a round). But, says Walter Hall, 
former pro at the President’s home course 
in Hyannisport, Mass., he could easily 
stay in the zos were he really to concen- 
trate on the game. 


THE VICE-PRESIDENCY 
All the Way with L.B.J. 


By general agreement. Vice President 
Lyndon Baines Johnson can outtalk any 
other ten Texans with one tongue tied 
behind his cheek—and last week. deep in 
the heart of Africa, he applied his skill 
on an international scale. Accompanied 
by his wife Lady Bird, Johnson turned 
up in Senegal to represent the U.S. at the 
first anniversary of the nation’s independ- 
ence. When he left a few days later, 
some tens of thousands of delighted Sene- 
galese seemed ready to go all the way 
with L.B.J. 

While a 17-member Soviet delegation 
sulked in its suites, Lyndon and Lady 


a ‘ 
A. 





Bird talked, smiled and handclasped their 
way through the Nebraska-sized country. 
They surprised everybody by getting up 
at 4:30 one morning and driving out of 
Dakar into the countryside. At the fish- 
ing town of Kayar, where the per capita 
income is $100, the Vice President held 
out hope: “The rural per capita income 
of Texas was only $180 in 1930, and 
today it is $1,800." Cried Lady Bird, 
catching sight of baskets piled high with 


peanuts; “Why it’s just like Texas!’ 
Moments later, hurrying down the 


dusty street, she was followed by a swarm 
of flies and by a clatter of little girls who 
pleaded: “Juste cing francs, madame!" 
Lady Bird bravely tried to show admira- 
tion for Kayar's tiny, windowless, wooden 
shacks and the village sewing machine 
but as she confessed later: “What both- 
ered me most was the fact that I knew 
we were leaving soon, but these people 
would have to go on living with these 
flies and in this poverty.” 

Farm Boy. While his doctor, appalled 
by the leprosy, tuberculosis, syphilis and 
jaundice rates, watched anxiously, Lyn- 
don back-patted his way through the vil- 
lage crowds. Entering a hovel where fly- 
covered dried fish and a few tins were 
on display, he quipped, “Is this the su- 
permarket?” To every family accompa- 
nied by children, he announced proudly 
that he and Lady Bird have a couple of 
teen-age daughters back home. When the 
natives expressed their thanks for his 
visit, L.B.J. allowed, “This is communi- 
cation like in the garment district in New 
York or in Johnson City, Texas.” 

To Kayar's berobed village chief, Gurtil 
N’Doye, Lyndon said: “I came to Dakar 
for Independence Day festivities because 
of President Kennedy's deep interest in 
Africa, but I came to Kayar because I 
was a farm boy, too, in Texas. It’s a long 
way from Texas to Kayar, but we both 
produce peanuts and both want the same 
thing: a higher standard of living for the 
people.” The old chief, proud of the fact 
that such important visitors had come to 
his out-of-the-way village, beamed his 
thanks, suggested that perhaps President 
Kennedy could send over a few out- 


board motors for the community fishing 
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boats. L.B.J. promised at least to send 
him a Johnson* motor for his own use. 

The Rite Thing. In Dakar. the Sene- 
galese decked themselves out in their 
holiday best for the festivities. With 
truckloads of lepers spirited out of town 
for the occasion, gay crowds of men and 
women in tunics and long print gowns 
gathered in the streets to watch the 
Americans drive by, At one point, Lyndon 
stopped to perform the politician's sol- 
emn rite of addressing himself to a babe 
in arms. “Now that Senegal is independ- 
ent, every boy has a chance to grow up 
ind become President.” With that, he 
gave the baby a pen inscribed “Lyndon 
Bb. Johnson”; it looked good, so the 
infant tried to eat it. 

Always, Lyndon was ready with the 
full phrase. “I have observed with pride,” 
he said in Dakar. “what you have pro- 
duced. But what has impressed me most 
was the expression on your faces of hope 
vision and desire for all of us to work 
together to make man’s lot more pro- 
ductive. while always conscious of social 
justice.” Back home, the New York //er- 
ald Tribune said: “If the Senegalese can 
get all that in their facial expressions, the 
U.N. ought to be able to do away with 
simultaneous translation. Just conduct its 
debates in pantomime.” Before he left 
the country, Johnson and Senegalese Pre- 
mier Mamadou Dia discussed the possi- 
bility of U.S. help with a TVA-style 
project on the Senegal River. 

On their way home. the Johnsons 
stopped off in Geneva and in Paris 
where a 15-nation NATO honor guard 
put on a snappy welcome that included 
i band rendition of Deep in the Heart of 
Texas. But it was from his Senegal visit 
that Lyndon Johnson could take the 
greatest satisfaction: he had left behind 
him a ten-gallon hatful of plain old Texas- 
style good will. 


ELECTIONS 


Old Frontiersman 

The 71 names on the ballot included 
those of a woman who was under the 
impression that Harry Truman was still 
President, a man who wanted to use the 
Texas shrimp fleet to invade Cuba, and 
Bing Crosby's father-in-law. Of the six 
serious candidates. at least two offered as 
their main credential their wholehearted 
support of Democrat John F. Kennedy. 
But when the voting ended last week for 
the U.S. Senate seat vacated this year 
by Lyndon Johnson, the result was a re- 
pudiation of the New Frontier. The top 
two. who will soon be matched in a run- 
off: Conservative Republican John Tow- 
er, 35, with 326,400 votes, and Conserva- 
tive Democrat William Blakley, 62, the 
interim incumbent, with 1g1,¢ votes, 

Much alike in their conservatism, Tow- 
er and Blakley differ vastly in almost 
every other way. A former assistant pro- 
fessor of government at Wichita Falls’ 
Midwestern University, Republican Tow- 
er is articulate and youthfully energetic. 















No kin. 
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REPUBLICAN TOWER & WIFE 
He won a labor stro 





Last November he ran for the Senate 
against Johnson «who was also on the 
ticket as the Democratic vice-presidential 
candidate) and got 926,000 votes, far 
more than any Republican candidate for 
state office in Texas history. This time he 
barnstormed in a Beechcraft Bonanza 
campaigned with a conservative verve 
that brought Conservative Leader Barry 
Goldwater into the state on his behalf. 
His showing was remarkable. Example: 
he easily won Harris County (Houston) 
a labor stronghold. 

Democrat Blakley has served in the 
Senate since January, when he was ap- 
pointed to fill Johnson's seat. A craggy- 
faced Dallas businessman. be is a major 
stockholder in Braniff Airways. owns huge 








Democrat BLAKLEY 


He wears an old style hat. 





hunks of real estate. three insurance com- 
panies. a cattle-and-oil ranch, a bank and 
a shopping center; his net worth runs 
about $200 million, In the Senate, Blakley 
bucked the Administration by voting 
against Kennedy's depressed-areas _ bill 
and emergency feed-grains program. 

Despite his impressive plurality, John 
Tower faces trouble aplenty in the run- 
off. Last week he had the benefit of being 
the only authentic Republican among the 
serious candidates; Blakley suffered from 
the split Democratic vote. Next month 
the chances are strong that enough Demo- 
crats will combine behind Blakley to 
send him back to Washington. But in any 
event. Texans can be certain that their 
next Senator will be an Old Frontiersman 
through and through. 


A Small Surprise 

The mayor of Los Angeles fulfills 
mostly ceremonial functions, and in this 
role. Norris Poulson, 65, an accountant 
and former Republican Congressman, is 
an unqualified success. He gets to his 
office promptly at 7:30 a.m., turns to his 
task with an unfettered spirit, and even 
his enemies admit that he is a superior 
civic greeter, ribbon snipper and procla- 
mation signer. He achieved brief national 
fame in 1959, when he told Visitor Nikita 
Khrushchev off in no uncertain terms. 

Up for re-election last week, Poulson 
figured as a shoo-in for a third term. The 
nine-candidate field was full of iyweights. 
There were no issues in the nonpartisan 
election (“It was the most boring cam- 
paign I can remember,” said a local edi- 
tor}, and only 41° of the voters turned 
out. But the election did not quite work 
out according to plan. Poulson led, but 
his 179.273 votes were nearly 100.000 
less than the combined total of his op- 
ponents and he was forced into a May 31 
runoff election with former Democratic 
Congressman Sam Yorty, a lawyer and 
persistent politician who has been out of 
office since 1954. 


Tuckered Out 

Weeks ago. the Republican National 
Committee pinpointed the St. Louis may- 
oralty race as a prime target in a G.O.P. 
drive to win the big U.S. cities back from 
the Democrats. To achieve this aim in 
St. Louis, the Republicans needed a strong 
candidate if they expected to beat two- 
term Democratic Mayor Raymond R. 
Tucker. But if the G.O.P. had the right 
idea, it picked the wrong man: last week 
Tucker swamped Republican Auto Dealer 
Ben H. Lindenbusch by a near 2-1 vote 
O! 100,599 tO 59,471. 

Ben Lindenbusch, 53. had an_ uphill 
fight all the way, for he was reduced to 
fault-finding with an administration that 
had done a creditable job. Ray Tucker 
64, could point to an ambitious urban 
renewal program, a start on expressways, 
a successful $110 million bond issue for 
programs ranging from new street lights 
to a planetarium, an improved salary 
schedule for city officials—and, important- 
ly, a happy way of rallying businessmen 
and newspapers to his causes. Conceding 
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that Lindenbusch stood to lose by at least 
25.000 votes—a margin they hoped would 
narrow as the G.O.P. gained momentum 
in the years ahead—the Republicans 
brought in some outside political muscle. 
Arizona's Barry Goldwater helped kick off 
Lindenbusch’s campaign. Into St. Louis 
came Jack Stiles. who directed the G.O.P. 
national registration drive last year, and 
Assistant National Committee Chairman 
Clare B. Williams. 

The Republicans mounted a hot cam- 
paign by charging Democratic election 
frauds in Chicago in the last presidential 
election. They set trees out in buckets on 
downtown sidewalks, proclaiming: Brav- 
TIFY OUR StrREETS—E Lect Linpy. But 
Lindenbusch himself put on a stumbling 
colorless campaign. and the Republican 
effort came to nothing. Ray Tucker won 
every one of St. Louis’ 28 wards, and it 
was widely agreed that Ben Lindenbusch, 
who had never before run for public of- 


ORGANIZATIONS 
The Birch-Barkers 


Conservatives, Congressmen. clergymen 
and Communists were all sounding off 
last week about the way-way-right John 
Birch Society (Time, March ro). Items: 
q Said Richard Cardinal Cushing of the 
society and its founder, Robert Welch: 
“Everyone must salute the efforts of sin- 
cere and dedicated men who engage in 
anti-Communist efforts. Robert Welch is 
such a man. On the other hand. we must 
deplore the exaggeration and excesses 
which discredit even a good thing, Any- 
one who suggests that President Eisen- 
hower promoted Communist causes is 
speaking in absurdities.” 

@ U.S. Communist Chairman Elizabeth 
Gurley Flynn, jo. solemnly refuted 
Welch's charge that Ike was a “conscious 
agent of the Communist conspiracy” 
“That's ridiculous, of course.” The so- 








of telling all kinds of falsehoods it seems 
impossible of making any impression on 


the American people.” 

@ Ohio’s Democratic Senator Stephen M. 
Young declared that “the fascist John 
Birch Society and others like it are as 
serious—probably more serious—a threat 
to our security and way of life as internal 
Communism.” But Young opposed a con 
gressional investigation of the society 
Said he: “Any mercenary demagogue has 
a right to express his opinions, though 
distorted, unfounded and false.” 

@ Said Attorney General Robert Ken 
nedy: “I don’t think anybody should 
really pay too much attention to them. 
It seems to me the society is an organiza- 
tion in the area of being humorous.” 

@ Arizona's Senator Barry Goldwater said 
he knew liberal Democrats as well as con 
servative Republicans who were members 
of the society, warned that an investiga- 
tion of the organization would turn up “a 


fice, never should again. 


WHO WAS JOHN BIRCH? 


On Aug. 25, 1045, ten days after the end of World 
War Il, a slender, 27-year-old captain in the Army 
Air Forces named John Birch was killed in China by 
a band of Communists. Sixteen years later, John 
Birch lives on as the rallying symbol of the arch- 
conservative, anti-Communist John Birch Society. 
Yet Birch himself remains a shadowy figure. Who 
was he? How did he live? And how did he die? 





OHN Biren was born in Landour, India, to a husband-and- 
J wife team of missionaries. When John was two years old, 
his family returned to the U.S., and he was raised in New 
Jersey and Georgia. In 1939 Birch graduated from Georgia’s 
Baptist-controlled Mercer University as the top man in his 
class, leaving behind him a record that is. still recalled. 
“He was always an angry young man, always a zealot,” 
says a classmate. “He felt he was called to defend the faith, 
and he alone knew what it was.” Says a psychology professor: 
“He was like a one-way valve: everything coming out and 
no room to take anything in.” 

In his senior year, Birch organized a secret “Fellowship 
Group” and set out to suppress a mildly liberal trend at 
Mercer, He and twelve colleagues collected examples of 
“heresy” uttered by faculty members (example: a reference 
to evolution), whipped up support among Georgia's Baptist 
clergy, finally forced the school to try five men on the 
charge. Mercer eventually dismissed the cases, but not be- 
fore admonishing 75-year-old Dr, John D. Freeman, a world- 
famous Baptist leader, for using a theologically “unsound” 
textbook. That summer Dr. Freeman quietly retired from 
Mercer. Says a professor: “It broke him.” 

Birch went to China as a missionary in 1940, and was 
caught there by Pearl Harbor. In 1942, as he was trying 
to find a way to enlist, the war literally dropped in on him. 
He was taken one night by a native to a man who had fallen 
out of the sky. The fallen: Lieut. Colonel Jimmy Doolittle. 
Birch led Doolittle and a group of the survivors of the Tokyo 
raid to safety, then joined the unit that later became Gen- 
eral Claire Chennault’s Fourteenth Air Force and began a 
remarkable career in air combat intelligence. Wrote Chen- 
nault later; “Birch was the pioneer of our field-intelligence 


ciety, she added, is “so obviously capable 


Services and was assi 
infested base at Sian in North China. Baptist Birch is re- 
membered as a loner with a somewhat overbearing man- 
ner. In his diary, Major Gustav Krause, commanding officer 
of the base, gravely noted: “Birch is a good officer, but I'm 
afraid is too brash and may run into trouble.” 


lot of embarrassed people” in Congress. 





BIRCH BEING DECORATED BY CHENNAULT 


dioed back word on prime Japanese targets. He directed 
the building of three airstrips within enemy territory. For 
his work, Birch was awarded the Legion of Merit, got a post- 
humous Oak Leaf Cluster for “exceptionally meritorious 
serv ice.” 


Birch was eventually transferred to the Office of Strategic 
ned late in the war to a tiny, scorpion- 





When the Japanese surrendered, Birch led a routine mis- 


sion to discover how far south the Chinese Communists had 
penetrated. His group bumped into a Chinese Communist 
force. As the scene has been reconstructed, Birch argued vio- 
lently with the Communist officer who wanted to disarm him. 
3irch was seized and shot after his hands had been tied. 
The Communists then bayoneted him at least 15 times and 
tossed his body on a heap of junk and garbage. 


“In the confusing situation,” said Krause last week. “my 


instructions were to act with diplomacy. Birch made the 
Communist lieutenant lose face before his own men. Mili- 
tarily, John Birch brought about his own death.” 


Thus, in his lifetime, John Birch was a legitimate hero. 


net.” 
Traveling up to 100 miles behind enemy lines, Birch ra 
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Sut in both his life and his death he was almost as contro- 
versial as the organization that has been named after him. 
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REPUBLICANS 
Bearish & Bullish 


There seemed to be a difference of 
opinion between top Republicans. 

Appearing on CBS-TV’s Washington 
Conversation, Arizona's Senator Barry 
Goldwater last week all but dismissed Re- 
publican chances for retaking the presi- 
dency in 1964. Said he: “The history of 
this century shows that Presidents are re- 
elected for a second term—unless some- 
thing very bad happens. Unless Kennedy 
stubs his toe, I would say that history 
would be against us.” 

No such thing, said California's Richard 
Nixon, emerging from meetings with lo- 
cal Republicans to announce that he will 
start a national politicking swing about 
May 1 to discuss the errors of the “first 
too days of the Kennedy Administra- 
tion.” By then, he observed, Kennedy's 
‘political honeymoon” should be about 
over. Referring to his own defeat last 
year, he predicted: “Out of this defeat 
will come the greatest victory the Re- 
publican Party has ever known.” 


CITIES 
Costly Cheer 


New York City officials last week were 
thumbing a volume that had 3,276 pages 
weighted 34 Ibs. and was 6} in. thick. 
But New York City’s 1961-62 budget, the 
granddaddy of all city spending plans, all 
boiled down to one big fact: the city 
is being asked by its mayor to spend 
$2.542,120,936 in the fiscal year begin- 
ning in July, exactly $189,062,426 more 
than this year. City Hall cynics dubbed it 
the “something-for-everybody budget.” 

Mayor Robert Wagner, with up-for-re- 
election-year cheer, had announced the 
neat trick of balancing this budget with 
no increase in tax rates and no new taxes. 
Real estate will pay about $40 million 
more in higher assessments, The next larg- 
est source, with city sales tax, auto reve- 
nue, license fees and business tax all 
lumped under the “general fund’’—will be 
boosted by $82 million (largely by draw- 
ing from a “rainy day” fund, fed by sale 
of tax-forfeited property). State and fed- 
eral aid will supply the remaining new 
revenue, One big expense item: $400 mil- 
lion, just to service the city’s debt. 

Wagner's New York City budget has 
still another distinction: it is larger than 
that of any state except New York and 
California and bigger than the annual 
budgets of about 90% of the United Na- 
tions members, including the United Arab 
Republic, Norway and Brazil. 


CIVIL DEFENSE 


Louisiana Haymaker 

The director of the Office of Civil De- 
fense Mobilization has one of the most 
thankless chores in Washington. The pub- 
lic yawns whenever civil defense is men- 
tioned, and Congress finds the OCDM 
budget a dandy place to practice econo- 
my. trimming off an average of 76% of 
the requested funds over the last ten 
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years. OCDM directors of the past have 
sometimes seemed to absorb the public’s 
apathy. But Frank B. Ellis, the energetic 
new OCDM chief, is determined to over- 
come the frustrations of his job, even if 
it means going over President Kennedy's 
head. Last week Ellis did just that, with a 
public appeal for beefing up civil defense 
by tripling his agency’s annual budget. 

An able, aggressive New Orleans law- 
yer, Frank Ellis, 54, came to Washington 
with a reputation for getting things done. 
Back in Louisiana, he had masterminded 
the financing of the 24-mile Lake Pont- 
chartrain Causeway. He was a leading 
mover and shaker in the construction of 
New Orleans’ Moisant International Air- 
port, and, as a fortissimo music lover as 





Walter Bennett 
Crvit Derense Cuter ELLIs 
‘Expand,” 


well as civic leader, he helped spark a 
fund-raising drive that saved the New 
Orleans Opera. He earned his claim to a 
job in the new Administration by bellig- 
erently and successfully managing Ken- 
nedy’s Louisiana campaign last year, in 
the teeth of stiff states’ rights and Repub- 
lican opposition. 

As head of OCDM (he was outflanked 
in his first choice of a Washington job, 
Secretary of the Army), Ellis moved into 
Washington like a Miura bull. Installed in 
an office with a battery of multicolored 
telephones. he announced that things 
would be different. Said he: “Heretofore, 
there has been a lack of federal leadership 
and example—the very qualities we must 
now exhibit if we are to convince a skep- 
tical Congress and a disinterested public.” 

He foamed with dramatic ideas, which 
perplexed and sometimes distressed the 
White House. His idea of writing in a 
clause to include mandatory bomb shelters 
in every FHA loan contract was quietly 
shunted aside. Shelved too was a plan to 
enlist churches in the civil defense pro- 
gram, and it took the firmest kind of offi- 
cial persuasion to keep Ellis from flying 








off to Rome for a papal endorsement. 

In going over the President's head last 
week, Ellis publicly proposed $300 million 
instead of the paltry $104 million budget- 
ed for civil defense by the Eisenhower 
Administration, He had already made his 
request clearly and firmly at the White 
House and had been turned down pending 
an analysis of the needs of Government 
agencies. Undismayed, Ellis decided to 
go ahead with his budget plans. with or 
without Administration approval. The 
bigger budget was needed. he insisted. to 
dig more bomb shelters, improve existing 
shelters, stockpile medicine and mobile 
hospitals. and expand the OCDM educa- 
tional program. “I haven't received much 
encouragement yet,” Ellis admitted, “but 
it is a vital interest of the President to 
expand and extend this program.” 

In official Washington last week, there 
seemed to be secret admiration for Frank 
Ellis and all his zeal. Even the New Fron- 
tier's boss seemed less annoyed than be- 
wildered. After a recent strenuous, desk- 
pounding session with Ellis, the President 
had a plaintive question. “How,” he asked, 
“did we ever carry Louisiana?” The obvi- 
ous answer: by the same determined tac- 
tics that Ellis was using at OCDM. 


ARMED FORCES 
Prowler in the Sky 


Of all the instruments of modern war, 
the Sidewinder missile is one of the most 
cunningly calculated to wreak destruc- 
tion. Carried by a fighter, the Sidewinder 
has a sensing device in its nose that is 
attracted by the infra-red radiation of a 
jet engine's hot tail pipe. Zigzagging at 
first like the sidewinding desert rattle- 
snake, the missile finally gets the range 
and darts for the kill. Last week, in the 
sky over New Mexico, a Sidewinder dem- 
onstrated its deadly efficiency all too well, 

A pair of Sidewinders hung from the 
Air National Guard F-100 of ist Lieut. 
James W. Van Scyoc, 27, when he took 
off from New Mexico's Kirtland Air Force 
Base and climbed to make some scheduled 
practice runs on an eight-engined B-52 
that was flying at 34.000 ft. Van Scyoc 
was an expert at handling the Sidewinder. 
Not only was he his squadron’s safety offi- 
cer, but he had written standard operating 
procedures on the use of the missile. 

Van Scyoc made five passes, then 
banked for a sixth. Just as the manuals 
said, the Sidewinder was shackled by safe- 
ty devices. A hook-shaped pin immobi- 
lized the trigger; a toggle switch was in 
the nonfiring position; a vital circuit 
breaker was off. Yet somehow a Side- 
winder got away. The horrified Van Scyoc 
could only radio: “Look out, one of my 
missiles has fired!” A second later the ex- 
plosion sent the bomber crashing against 
the snow-covered side of Mount Taylor. 
At least three members of the eight-man 
crew managed to parachute to safety, and 
rescue parties began slogcing through a 
blizzard to hunt for any other survivors. 

At week's end the Air Force was trying 
to determine how a Sidewinder ever got 
loose to prowl the skies of New Mexico. 
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THE WORLD 





POPULATION 
On to 4 Billion 


By the end of 1961, the world’s popu- 
lation will be more than 3 billion, report- 
ed the United Nations Economic and So- 
cial Council (ECOSOC ) last week. 

rhe population of the world at the time 
of Christ was estimated at about 200 mil- 
lion. For 1,800 years, through plagues, 
wars and voyages of exploration. it re- 
mained roughly steady. The population ex- 
plosion began some time in the middle 
of the roth century. and with the im- 
provement of medical higher 
food production, has accelerating 
ever since. World population passed the 
2 billion mark in 1930, thus has increased 
by 50% in only 30 years. 

The rate of population growth is still 
rising. ECOSOC that it will 
soon reach 2% a year, or double the rate 
of the years just before World War II, 
This means a population increase of rough- 
ly 50 million a year. At this rate, the 
world will have 4 billion people by 1980. 


SOUTH VIET NAM 


Richer Prize 


As the Western position in Laos tottered 
Strategists began to look to the next line 
of defense, They did not have far to look. 
Down Laos’ spiny eastern border runs 
what is called the Ho Chi Minh trail. 
which North Viet Nam’s ex-guerrilla Pres- 
ident used in his fight against the French. 
Last week there was 


care and 
been 


estimates 


almost as much 


activity along the trail as there was in 
Laos, as the Communists pushed supplies 
and reinforcements to the jungle fighters 
who are battling to take over South Viet 
1 far richer prize than Laos, 


Nam 
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Presipent Diem CAMPAIGNING 
Faith in the family. 
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The Communist guerrillas in South Viet 
Nam, called Viet Cong, burn villages 
capture rice barges. mine extort 
money and food from peasants. Last year, 
in thousands of little quick strikes, they 
blew up 284 bridges, killed 4.000 officials, 
village elders, soldiers and farmers. Last 
week, with South Viet Nam headed for 
the polls in a presidential election. fighting 
broke out all over. Just north of Saigon 
an army patrol blundered Viet 
Cong ambush, lost 13 dead and eleven 
wounded. Forty miles south of 
the army surprised seven companies of 


roads 


into a 
Saigon 


Viet Cong, killed 54 and captured So. In 
the capital, Saigon terrorists tossed a gre- 
nade into the garden of a U.S. aid official 
seriously wounding him. Another grenade 
landed in front of the U.S. Military 
Advisory Group headquarters, killing a 
passerby. 

Predictions Off. The Communists’ en- 
emy No. t is South Viet Nam’s tough 
President Ngo Dinh Diem, 60, and their 
drive is given added fury by the fact that 
after the Geneva conference that divided 
Indo-China seven years ago, just about 
everybody predicted that Diem could 
never last. Not only has he lasted, but 
South Viet Nam has prospered to be- 
come an even more tempting target for 
the Reds—and a standing contrast to the 
poverty-stricken = Communist North. 
Helped along by $150 million in U.S. aid 
each year, the South is a hard-working 
country of paddyfields, coconut groves 
rubber plantations and flourishing light 
industry, South Viet Nam exported 350.- 
000 tons of rice last year, seven times the 
1957 figure, and currency reserves swelled 
to a tidy $218 million. Per capita income 
has jumped in five years, at $120 
a vear is one of the highest in Asia. 

Diem's army, made up 
mostly of refugees from North Viet Nam 
is tough and well-trained. But it has not 
able to beat the Viet Cong, who 
strike and slip away. Junks slip down 
the coast from Hanoi, at night sneak into 
remote beaches to deliver arms. In a year 
the Viet Cong strength has almost dou- 
bled to 9,000 men. Though they have 
captured no major towns, they now have 
etiective control of almost half the fertile 
southern delta of the Mekong, where half 
of South Viet Nam's 14 million people 
live. If hard pressed. they simply retire 
across the border to Cambodia, where they 
maintain a hospital and supply dumps. 
Though the Geneva International Control 
Commission has protested the attacks, 
North Viet Nam _ replied bluntly last 
month that “this struggle will not only 
be carried on but will score ever greater 
victories until the final defeat of Ngo 
Dinh Diem.” 

Diem's army is handicapped in_ its 
fight by poor communications and worse 
roads, Often, by the time the nearest army 
unit hears about an attack, the Viet Cong 
have already fled, and they make pursuit 
more difficult by booby-trapping the jun 





150,000-man 


been 





PATROL IN MEKONG DELTA 
A fight against phantoms. 


gle trails behind them. Diem’s army hier- 
archy is too rigid, and for a counterattack 
in force, permission must come all the 
way from Saigon and often from Dien 
himself. Some overly suspicious army com- 
manders make recruits for the Viet Cong 
by indiscriminately jailing villagers. One 
colonel, taking over a new found 
1.500 people in jail and discovered thai 
there was no shred of evidence against 
1.200 of them. 

Family Show. But with his country in 
a virtual war, President Diem 
believes that civil liberties are a luxury it 
cannot afford. A man with a mandarin 
mentality, he runs South Viet Nam as a 
kind of family corporation. One brother, 
Thue, is the country’s leading Roman 
Catholic bishop. Another, Ngo Dinh Nhu 
runs a strong-arm secret society, the Can 
Lao, that is known 
ernment.” Diem’s sister-in-law 
Mme. Nhu, is widely credited with having 
a major voice in the control of patronage 
and government contracts. The system is 
inefficient and corrupt, and Diem himself 
is as from his people 
Vietnamese, “as a French governor gen- 
eral.” Moans a top civil servant: “Trying 
to talk to him is like pouring water on a 
rock—he absorbs nothing.” Diem’s hated 
“political re-education camps” hold 30.- 
000 prisoners. One result of popular un- 
rest was last November's army mutiny 
which saw Diem’s best troops slaughter- 
ing one another before the presidential 
palace (Time, Nov. 11). 

Another result was widespread apathy 
about this week's election. Most of 
Diem’s major opponents were in jail, and 
his only rivals for the presidency were 
a bankrupt planter and a doctor of Ori 
ental medicine. The doctor, Ho Nhat Tan 
began his first rally bravely by declaring 
that Diem had killed the constitution 
“like a mother killing its child”’—but 
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then broke down in tears. and after that 
had his speeches read by an assistant. 

Five to Go. Against such lightweights, 
Diem had no worries about winning. Jun- 
keting about the country, he had his feet 
ceremonially washed in buffalo blood, ac- 
cepted the gift of a 5oo0-lb. white elephant 
from hill tribesmen. To a heckler at a 
rally who raised the charge of nepotism, 
Diem replied smoothly: “What about 
Nehru and his sister? And what about 
President Kennedy?" The Viet Cong de- 
nounce the elections, both over Radio 
Hanoi and from a clandestine transmitter 
operating from a barge somewhere in the 
Mekong swamps. And one Western dip- 
lomat cracked: “I hope Diem has the 
good sense not to win 99° of the vote.” 

More to the point is how Diem will 
fare in his new five-year term. It is fash- 
ionable among the 650 U.S. military ad- 
visers in South Viet Nam to talk of some 
eventual “Malayan solution” for South 
Viet Nam, meaning a military victory 
over the Communist guerrillas. Malaya 
had a fine British-led, 350,.000-man army 
no borders with a Communist state, and 
still took twelve years to exterminate 
about the same number of guerrillas as 
now threaten South Viet Nam. 

The Viet Cong’s big hope is for a revo- 
lutionary explosion in the army or the 
cities, born out of frustration at Diem’s 
dictatorial controls. Diem’s hope is that 
however much they dislike the prospect 
of an unending state of war, his country- 
men dislike the Communists more. 
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LAOS 
Ready to Quit 


A fleet of C-47s lumbered over a moun- 
tain valley go miles north of Vientiane 
one day last week. U.S. jumpmasters gave 
the order. and 200 Laotian army para- 
troopers leaped out with a whoop. Ten 
U.S. Marine Corps helicopters landed in 
the valley bearing another 200 soldiers. 
They were the pick of the Royal Army 
and. hopefully, could stop any new Com- 
munist advance and stabilize the battle 
lines for the expected cease-fire. As the 
lines stood, the Pathet Lao held three 
provinces. and the government had at 
least partial control of the other nine. 

With their fate under discussion in 
capitals thousands of miles away, Laos’ 
pro-Western leaders did not seem to share 
U.S. worries about the future. They felt 
certain that if the proposed 14-nation 
peace conlerence creates a government of 
“national union,” they could work with 
the Communists without being swallowed 
up. And King Savang Vatthana thought 
he knew just how to start getting the 
warring factions on better terms: have 
them all up to the royal capital of 
Luangprabang late this month for the 
cremation of his father, old King Sisavang 
Vong, who has been preserved in formal- 
dehyde since 1959. 

The Pathet Lao, showing an un-Marxist 
feeling for tradition, have already been 
angling for an invitation. The occasion is 
doubly auspicious, since it will be the 
beginning of the Laotian New Year. And 
the seven days of feasting and drinking, 
thinks the King, should put anybody in 
a friendlier mood. 


The American 


To the citizens of Luangprabang, the 
most conspicuous face of the U.S. was 
that of a redheaded. freckled Irishman 
from Larkspur. Calif. named Francis P. 
Corrigan, 35. It was a face they liked. In 
four years as the U.S. Information Serv- 
ice’s public affairs officer in Luangprabang, 
Corrigan acquired a working knowledge 
of the Lao language and a stomach that 
could take the glutinous rice and fiery 
red peppers he was served when traveling 
about the back country. He shot craps 
with the governor of the province, drank 
bourbon with Meo tribesmen. One main 
job was bouncing into small villages by 
plane, Jeep or muleback to show propa- 
ganda films about Communist terrorism. 
Filmed in Laos. the movies were accom- 
panied by up-to-date versions of the tradi- 
tional mohlam ballads (a kind of Laotian 
version of calypso) and were tremen- 
dously popular. 

Corrigan got a Lao-language daily ne™.:- 
paper started on a Mimeograph machine, 
built the King a radio station (advancing 
part of the money for equipment himself), 
was trying to get a library going. When 
the fighting started, Corrigan was in the 
air more than ever, flying leatlet-dropping 
missions over enemy lines as well as his 
movie runs. He distrusted the rickety 
planes he had to ride, once pointed to a 
battered single-engined Piper Tri-Pacer 








USIS’s CorriGan 
The face will be missed. 


and advised a newsman: “TI wouldn't fly in 
that for a million dollars.” But when Cor- 
rigan got ready to deliver movies to the 
small town of Hong Sa, the Tri-Pacer was 
the only plane around. Just after take-off 
the engine quit. The plane crashed into a 
tree, and Corrigan was killed, Last week. 
when his body was brought back to Luang- 
prabang, more than 1,000 Laotians stood 
silently by. Buddhist monks said prayers 
over the coffin, and the governor laid a 
wreath, saying: “From his Laotian friends, 
their eternal regrets.” 


RED CHINA 


In Humanitarian Spirit 

One day last week Red Cross stretcher- 
bearers picked up their load and headed 
across the railroad bridge linking Red 
China with Hong Kong. Loudspeakers on 
the Chinese side opened up with martial 
airs. But on the stretcher, Robert E 
McCann appeared to hear neither the mu- 
sic nor his wife’s whisper, “Now we are 
out.” He stared blankly into the China 
skies. After ten years in Red China's jails. 
McCann was free. 

Born 60 years ago of U.S. missionary 
parents in the Chinese coastal city of 
Chefoo, Robert McCann considered China 
his home. When the Japanese overran the 
country in the late 1930s, he lingered on, 
clinging to his auto business in Tientsin. 
Interned after Pearl Harbor, he was re- 
patriated in an exchange of U.S. and Japa- 
nese internees in 1943. But at war's end. 
he hurried back to his business in Tien- 
tsin. His wife Flora remained behind in 
California with their three children. Mec- 
Cann prospered even through the Chinese 
civil war. And when the Communists took 
Tientsin in 1949, McCann again elected 
to linger on. Confidently he told friends 
that his business know-how and his line of 
cars and tractors made him indispensable. 
But in 1951 he was arrested, “tried” by 
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the Tientsin High People’s Court, and 
sentenced to 15 years imprisonment “for 
carrying out espionage activities.” 

Last month Flora McCann received no- 
tification from the Red Chinese that her 
husband had fallen critically ill, Permis- 
sion to visit was given. Fortnight ago 
Mrs, McCann was finally reunited with 
her husband in the Tientsin Red Cross 
hospital. For ten days she stayed on. 
drafting appeals for his release. Finally 
she was informed that the High People’s 
Court of Hopeh province had granted her 
request “in the spirit of humanitarian- 
ism.” The Air Force made a plane avail- 
ible to fly McCann back to the U.S. But 
doctors told his wife that he was dying of 
lung cancer, gave the old China hand only 
“a few months” to live. 

McCann's release leaves four Americans 
in Red Chinese jails. They are: 

@ Roman Catholic Bishop James Edward 
Walsh, 69, who, after 28 years of mission- 
ary work in China. elected to stay on in 
spite of Communist harassment. was ar- 
rested in 1958, subsequently sentenced to 
20 years imprisonment for “espionage and 
conspiracy.” He is in a Shanghai jail. 

@ John Thomas Downey, 31, and Rich- 
ard George Fecteau, 33. Department of 
the Army civilians captured when the 
U.S.A.F. plane in which they were passen- 
gers was shot down in 1952 over North 
Korea (according to the U.S.), over Red 
China (according to the Red Chinese). 
Downey is serving a life sentence, Fec- 
teau 20 years, both on a charge of espio- 
nage, in Peking’s Tsao Lan-tzu prison. 

@ Businessman Hugh Francis Redmond 
Jr.. 41, arrested in 1951 in Shanghai, sub- 
sequently sentenced to life imprisonment 
also on an espionage charge. He is in a 
Shanghai jail. 








RUSSIA 


Capitalismus Atavis 

At studied intervals, the Soviet news- 
papers fish up specimens of private en- 
terprise and exhibit them to the public 
as prehistoric monsters—and horrible ex- 
amples. A reporter from Sovietskava Ros- 
sia recently discovered that the island of 
Sporny was full of farmers who had fled 
collectivization. Located in the middle 
of a river and source of a squabble about 
which province should control it, Sporny 
had spawned farmers who had fenced off 
their properties—sin of sins. Farmer Za- 
khar Vasilenko was so capitalist that he 
owned four cows. 150 sheep, had an out- 
rageous annual private income of $7,500. 
Moaned Rossia; “The gar- 
den plots of the past are being revived 
before our very eyes.” 

An even bigger species of capitalismus 
atavis was turned up by Rural Life, in the 
central Russian town ‘of Rylsk. Though 
Fedor Kuznetsov had lived in Rvlsk for 
30 years, he was oddly asocial. His house 
was surrounded by a high board fence: 
in the evenings, music blared inexvlicably 
from loudspeakers on the lawn. He never 
entertained, made the postman nut the 
mail through a slit in the fence. Until he 
retired five years ago, Kuznetsov worked 


Sovietskaya 
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as a valenki (felt boots) maker in a 
commune, dutifully handed in his month- 
ly norm of 15 pairs of valenki per month. 
For some reason, he insisted on doing all 
his work at home. 

Last fall a government anti-speculation 
patrol visited Fedor and discovered why. 
For 25 years he had made each month 
some 50 pairs over his quota, peddled 
them on the side at premium prices. 
When he retired. he went into business 
on a big scale. He hired two workers 
bought a stamping press (whose clang 
was drowned out by the nightly con- 
certs). The police found hidden on his 
property 23 savings account books, gold 
and other valuables, discovered he owned 
two other houses. two motorcycles. two 
autos and a motorboat. Kuznetsov’s total 
worth: some $200,000. His punishment: 
15 years in prison. 

That was the lesson Russian readers 
were expected to draw. Another one might 
be that free enterprise. even in Socialist 
Russia, produces the goods and pays off. 


EAST GERMANY 
The Tramp of Migrants 


When East Germany was split off from 
the West in the aftermath of World War 
II, it had 18 million people. In the 15 
years since then, 3.400.000 East Germans 
have fled to the West, leaving behind 
them an acute labor shortage. 

The mass exodus not only continues 
but is currently on the increase: over the 
Easter weekend, 5.200 refugees checked in 
at reception centers in West Germany 
and West Berlin. A total of 46.367 East 
Germans sought asylum in the West dur- 
ing the first three months of 1961—a 40% 
rise over the comparable period last year. 
Nowadays, most of the refugees remain 
in camps for only a few days of routine 
processing. then are sluiced on to jobs in 
booming, labor-short West German indus- 








try. Although East German leaders have 
long expressed alarm at the continuing 
outtlow of citizens, and particularly at the 
flight of the young and the skilled, they 
have cast about in vain for means of 
stopping it. 

Last month Strongman Walter Ulbricht 
himself took a hand in the matter and or- 
dered party followers to “determine what 
are the reasons behind the migration . 
and take steps to correct them.” Trou- 
ble is that Communism’s proven means 
of sealing borders—land-mined strips, 
barbed-wire barriers and machine-gun- 
equipped watchtowers—cannot be used in 
Berlin, where most of the defections take 
place, because four-power regulations gov- 
erning the city require sectoral borders to 
remain open, and the elevated and subway 
trains link Eastern and Western parts of 
the city. 

If a new Berlin crisis comes, in the view 
of such West Berliners as Mayor Willy 
Brandt. it will not be because of any 
whim or brinksmanship of Nikita Khru- 
shchev’s but because East Germany’s sat- 
ellite leaders have pushed Moscow into 
trying to rid them of a vexing, chronic 
embarrassment. 


ISRAEL 
In the Dock 


From the roof of Jerusalem's big, new 
community center building, green-capped 
security police peer down from behind 
machine-gun muzzles. Steel fences nine 
feet high keep passers-by away, and giant 
searchlights go on at night, bathing the 
neighborhood in glaring light. At the main 
entrance, guards shunt visitors through 


twelve cubicles for personal frisking. Up- 
stairs, four stories above all his protectors 
and behind three barred doors, sits sallow 
Adolf Eichmann. 

This week ex-Nazi Eichmann goes on 
trial charged with arranging the murder 


East GerMans AT West BERLIN REFUGEE CENTER 


Not by whim or brinksm 
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Assoc 
EICHMANN (IN ISRAELI JAIL) 
Germans would be spared nothing. 
of 6.000.000 Jews during World War II. 
Each day, for months on end, he will be led 
down a guarded back stairway to take his 
seat in the bulletproof glass cage that sur- 
rounds the defendant's chair, listening 
through a headset, speaking through a 
microphone. At Eichmann’s left will be 
the three Israeli judges who will decide 
his fate. In the amphitheater at his right 
will be the world’s press. TV and radio 
correspondents. The latter clearly were 
the more important audience, for Eich- 
mann’s guilt already was clear; real pur- 
pose of the trial was to fix forever in the 
mind of the world the monstrous wartime 
crimes of the Nazis. 

Front-Page Fare. Five hundred report- 
ers have already arrived, clogging Jerusa- 
lem’s cramped hotel space. Many of them 
stopped off first at the gas chambers of 
Dachau, Buchenwald and Auschwitz to 
refresh readers’ memories with the tales of 
such folk as Ilse Koch, the warden’s wife 
accused of making lampshades of human 
skin. 

For Germans with a conscience, the 
coming weeks would be grim. “We will be 
spared nothing.” noted Hamburg’s Die 
Zeit. “And this we do not want, of course. 
We want our hideous past to be forgot- 
ten. and we tremble at the thought that 
the vear of the Eichmann trial wi!l bring 
humiliation.” But, added the writer, “‘no 
one can deny that what Eichmann did 
took place in Germany and was done un- 
der a system that was created by Germans 
and was applauded for a long time 
We must swallow the great bitterness.” 

Jewry itself was divided on the case 
and the pros and cons filled pages of the 
Israeli press. To many, the trial seemed 
vitally necessary to educate the younger 
generation of both Israel and Germany. 
But other Jews were deeply disturbed by 
the illegal kidnap-arrest of Eichmann in 
Argentina, Many were shocked that Ejich- 
mann had found it impossible to recruit 
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ex-Nazi colleagues to serve as defense wit- 
nesses. Reason: the Israeli government 
had refused to promise that they them- 
selves would not be arrested if they set 
foot on Israeli soil. 


WORLD COURT 
Dignity Without Power 


In a huge gingerbread building in The 
Hague last week, 15 elderly jurists strode 
solemnly into the courtroom of the Inter- 
national Court of Justice to resume their 
deliberate deliberation of some of the 
world’s less pressing problems. While the 
crises in Laos, Berlin, Suez and Cuba get 
settled—if at all—in the harsher corri- 
dors of power politics the World Court 
contents itself with less basic disputes. 
The reason: no major power has so far 
entrusted the court with the decisions 
that most matter. 

The International Court, taking up 
where the old League of Nations World 
Court left off, was born when the nations 
of the world gathered in San Francisco 
in 1945 to approve the U.N. Charter. As 
the U.N.’s chief judicial body, its ringing 
purpose was “to bring about by peaceful 
means. . . the settlement of international 
disputes or situations which might lead to 
a breach of the peace.” Of all U.N. bodies, 
the Court seemed the most promising. 
Its membership was carefully distributed 
to avoid reflecting world power divisions. 
Its statutes were painstakingly designed to 
assure thorough exploration of the issues. 
But more and more the World Court has 
proved to be the court of minor resort; 
e.g., Britain and France amiably dispute 
ownership of the tiny Channel Islands— 
which neither really wants much. Since 
the Court cannot force a nation to sub- 
mit to its jurisdiction, both partners to a 
dispute must agree to let the Court rule. 
In big issues, agreement is rare. 

When & If. If the results have fallen 
short of promise, the U.S. itse:f is as much 
to blame as anyone else. When the U.S. 
Senate passed a treaty resolution accept- 
ing the Court's jurisdiction, Texas’ Dem- 
ocratic Senator Tom Connally, the chair- 
man of the Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee, tacked on an eight-word rider that 
deprived the Court of jurisdiction over 
any case the U.S. chose to call a “domes- 
tic” matter. Explained Connally: “We will 
go to Court if we feel like it. 

The Russians have never needed to for- 
mulate a “Connally clause” of their own; 
although supplying judges to the Court, 
they have simply refused to accept any 
rulings. In 1959, when the U.S. sought to 
bring the Soviet Union to the world bar 
for shooting down a B-29 over Japanese 
waters, the judges were forced to drop 
the matter because Moscow argued that 
it was none of the Court’s business. 

Since 1946 the Court has handled 46 
cases. Most spectacular was Britain's oil 
dispute with Iran in 1952. when Premier 
Mohammed Mossadegh himself appeared 
at the Court to defend nationalization of 
the British wells and refinery. When The 
Hague judges handed down an interim 
ruling in Britain’s favor, Mossadegh sim- 

















ply declared that Iran would no longer 
accept the Court's jurisdiction. Last year 
the Court finally, after years of argu 
ments, ruled for Honduras in the ancient 
Honduras-Nicaragua border squabble, but 
to this day the judges have received no 
official word as to whether Nicaragua 
agreed to obey the decree. (It has.) 
Awaited Day. For the World Court's 
15 judges (average age: 75), it is a lei- 
surely life at $20,000 a year tax-free. Oc- 
casionally, someone inquires huffily about 
those long Christmas vacations (the last 
one lasted from mid-December to the end 
of March). but no one wants to take too 





sharp a dig at a worthy agency that 
could develop into a world organization 
with real influence. Wistfully, its sup- 


porters await the day when the U.S. Con 
gress might screw up its courage, kill Tom 
Connally’s rider, and commit the U.S. to 
accept the Court’s decisions, The 1960 
Democratic platform flatly recommended 
repeal, and both President Eisenhower and 
Vice President Nixon threw their weight 
behind the Court. But neither party is 
willing to make it an issue this year, es- 


pecially after election last week of the 
Court’s new president. His name: Bohdan 
Winiarski, 77, an eminent jurist from 


Communist Poland. “What!” snorted a 
Republican last aveek. “We change the 
rules with a Red in the top job?” 

This week Winiarski and his 14 
leagues were settling back to ponder argu- 
ments on the kind of case the Court might 
be hearing for years to come. It was Cam- 
bodia’s so-year-old squabble with Thai- 
land over ownership of a_ 1,000-year-old 
Buddhist temple that sits atop a 1,s00-It. 
cliff in Southeast Asia's Donrek peaks. 

Fundamental change must come not 
from the Court but from its clients, Not 
until more nations are prepared to accept 
the compulsory jurisdiction of the judges 
will the Court be able to serve the func- 
tion its founders dreamed of. 


col- 


United Notions 
Wortp Court’s WINIARSKI 
The powerful had yet to apply. 
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ALDERMASTON’S BAN-THE-BOMBERS MARCH ON LONDON 
Some would rather be Red than dead, 


GREAT BRITAIN 
Pacifism by the Numbers 


Somewhere in the States they've 
button painted red, 

If anybody sits 
be dead. 


gota 
on it, we'll all of us 


C.N.D. Marching 

The annual rite of spring in Britain is 
fast becoming the Aldermaston march. 
For the fourth Easter in a row, thousands 
of Britons turned out to hike 54 miles 
from the site of Britain's nuclear weapons 
research headquarters to rally in London's 
Trafalgar Square, though many cut in 
only for the last few miles. Parents push 
ing baby carriages 
businessmen and clergymen 
more marchers than ever 
14.000—and this year another batch be- 
gan its assault on London from another 
direction, outside the gates at Wethers- 
field, site of a U.S. Air Force base. In kilts 
and quilts, tights and jeans, marching to 
bagpipes and jazz, they ranged from beat- 
niks to such U-types as socialite Penelope 
Gilliatt. Sunday Observer film critic and 
wife of Antony Armstrong-Jones's best 
man and five Eton schoolboys carrying a 
suitably supercilious banner: “Even Eton 
Says Ban the Bomb.” The common pur- 
pose of all the marchers: to make pub- 
licity for the unilateral nuclear disarma- 
ment of Britain and an end to NATO 
bases on British soil. 

The Campaign for Nuclear Disarma 
ment made militarylike preparations for 
the pacifist pilgrimage. Marchers got nine 
pages of advance instructions (¢.g., “Don't 
bring very young children or dogs 

Don't wear anything that will distract 
the attention of the world from our great 

. Delegations from towns and for- 
countries issued 
identifying arm bands. Trucks carried 
baggage. An ambulance corps was on 
hand to minister to blisters.on the four- 
day hike. Mobile canteens provided tea 
and cakes at cost. Overnight the 


song 


barefoot teen-agers 
there were 


before—some 


issues 


eign varicolored 


were 


demon 
strators slept in rented schoolrooms, man 
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and maid often bedded down side by side 
on bare floors. 

The Damp Crocodile. Rain was falling 
as the marchers entered London, and the 
Daily Telegraph's Peter Simple acidly de- 
scribed the march as “a damp crocodile 
four-fifths of them teen-agers living on 
posing for photographs.” But 
many were sincere pacifists and idealists. 
Inevitably, too, some Communists joined 
the march. and Moscow and Peking ra- 
dios gave the demonstrations a big play 
as symbolizing British sentiment. 

Other samplers of British opinion guess 
that only some 8-10%% of Britons are fun- 
damentally unilateralist, and warn against 
misjudging even the temper of those who 
march as Hitler once misjudged the fight- 
ing temper of British youth. They recall 
that only seven years after students in the 
Oxford Union overwhelmingly voted in 
1933 that they would never fight for king 
and country, many were dying in the Bat 
tle of Britain. Some articulate Britons 
guide C.N.D. Among them: Angry Old 
Philosopher Bertrand Russell, 88; fiery 
Socialist M.P. Michael Foot; Transport 
and General Workers’ Union Boss Frank 
Cousins; and C.N.D. Chairman Canon 
Lewis John Collins. 56, the politicking 
precentor of St. Paul's who has pro- 
claimed as the C.N.D.'s goal “converting 
the Labor Party effectively and then see- 
ing to it that it gets into power with a 
non-nuclear foreign and defense policy. 

The New Blimps. The C.N.D. has not 
so much converted the Labor Party as 
splintered it. At the party’s annual con- 
ference in Scarborough last fall, led by 
huge union (1,224.coo members | 
bloc vote. the unions’ delegates rammed 
through a unilateral disarmament resolu 
tion. Labor Party Leader Hugh Gaitskell 
refused to be bound by the resolution. 

Some hope that by 
givit Britain 
spared in case of war, Others 


Sausages 








Cousins 





ban-the-bombers 


up the bomb would be 





irgue that 
even surrender is preferable to extinction 
(“I would rather be Red than dead 

The Manchester Guardian’s David Mar- 





Associated Press 


RUSSELL (RIGHT) ADDRESSING RALLY 


quand has called the ban-the-bombers 
“the new blimps.” “The nationalism of 
Aldermaston,” wrote Marquand, “is un- 
cannily like that of Colonel Blimp. One 
of the main unilateralist arguments is 
that if Britain ceased to rely on nuclear 
weapons, other countries would be obliged 
to follow suit. That argument could only 
take root in a country which has not yet 
realized it is no longer a great power, and 
has forgotten that moral 
euphemism for power not actually used.” 


SWEDEN 
Piracy by Radio 

There is a new kind of pirate on the 
high seas—the radio buccaneer. His prey 
is a country with a state radio loaded with 
classical music. edifying lectures and a 
ban on commercials. All that is necessary 
is an old freighter equipped with a radio 
transmitter, a safe anchorage beyond the 
three-mile territorial limit, and a supply 
of jazz and popular records. Since there 
are invariably more lowbrows than high- 
brows in any the pirate 
soon has an eager army of listeners, and a 
flock of sponsors eager to press money 
upon him for commercials. 

Latest radio pirate is Radio Nord. an 
\merican-owned kilowatt pirate radio 
station operating from a converted Ger- 
man freighter named the Bonjour an- 
chored just off Stockholm. After one 
month of illicit broadcasting into Sweden 
Radio Nord is doing a beaming business. 
Listeners bored with Radio Sweden's staid 


influence is a 





given country 





fare are sending Radio Nord more than 
t.ooo fan letters a day, and such com 
panies as Westinghouse, Max Factor, Ves- 
pa (motorscooters) and B.M.W. (midget 





rs) have snapped up time for spot com- 


\ boat maker who ran a contest 





c 
mercials. 
on Nore entries in five days. 
Radio Nord’s charge for a prime-time. 60- 


$40. The Bonjour is owned 
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gol 5.000 


second spot 


by a wheeler-dealer Texan, Dallas Tycoon 
Robert F. Thompson. whose other inter- 
ests include seven U.S. radio stations. five 
U.S. TV stations, and a sometime partner- 
ship with Millionaire Clint Murchison Jr. 
Radio Nord’s programs are taped in 
downtown Stockholm and delivered regu- 
larly to the Bonjour by motor launch 
along with the plugs from eager sponsors. 
The whole deal has proved so successful 
that Thompson is already considering put- 
ting pirate ships off Goteborg and in the 
Mediterranean. off France. 

Radio Nord is only the latest radio 
pirate to steal onto the airways. The 
Swiss-owned Radio Mercur began broad- 
casting to Danish listeners from a freight- 
er off Copenhagen three years ago, now 
takes in some $7o0.0co annually, boasts 
some 300,000 listeners. recently expanded 
to a bigger. better ship. A year ago, Radio 
Veronika began pirate broadcasts into 
Holland from an old German lightship. is 
still going strong. even tried an abortive 
beaming into England (they stopped be- 
cause Dutch listeners complained, wanted 
all the programs in Dutch). 

Though international convention bars 
broadcasting from international waters. 
and the targeted countries always voice 
official protest, nothing much is done to 
halt the pirates. Reason: the pirate pro- 
grams are too popular. Fortnight ago 
Sweden issued an edict that it would con- 
fiscate Radio Nord’s transmitting equip- 
ment if it came into Swedish waters. But 
authorities did not revoke the export per- 
mit that allows Nord to ferry its tapes 
out to the ship. Though Danish officials 
rail in print against Radio Mercur, the 
government's official newspaper, Aktuelt, 
sells the pirates its news service. 


PAKISTAN 
Ayub's Acid Test 


“The broad masses of the people—o5“% 
of Pakistan—positively do not want a re- 
turn to parliamentary democracy. If we 
can run a country without a party sys- 
tem, we shall be a happier people.” Lean- 
ing forward intently in a wicker chair on 
the terrace of the President's House in 
East Pakistan, Pakistan Strongman Mo- 
hammed Ayub Khan was discoursing on 
his favorite subject: the evils of politics. 

4 general who was trained at Britain's 
Sandhurst, Ayub has a soldier's dislike tor 
politicians. In Ayub’s Pakistan, politick- 
ing is literally a crime: criticism of his 
government is punishable by 14 years 
hard labor. But under his benign rule, few 
have actually been sent to the workhouse 
and in the nearly three years since he 
peaceably ejected the squabbling. corrupt 
politicians in exasperation and took over 
the government, he has made a spirited 
issault on Pakistan's multitude of ills. 

No Tea Money. Ayub has push 
through a land reform program, rec 
tributing some 23°; of Pakistani farm- 
land to onetime tenant farmers. Karachi’s 
teeming refugee slums have been razed; 
some 100.000 refugees from the bloody 
division of Pakistan and India were re- 
located in plain but clean modern colonies. 
No longer is “tea money” necessary to get 
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in to see a government official. Ayub has 
made Pakistan's government the least cor- 
rupt of any nation on the Asian continent. 
On the edge of bankruptcy three years 
ago. Pakistan now has some $235 million 
in foreign exchange reserves. has curbed 
inflation at home. Ayub stoked up the 
Pakistan Industria] Development Corp.. 
which starts new industries with govern- 
ment capital, sells them to private busi- 
nessmen as soon as they are flourishing. 
The agency helped boost Pakistan's na- 
tional income some 4° last year. Food 
grain output has increased almost 19%. 
One-Woman Palace. In foreign rela- 
tions. Ayub has striven earnestly to im- 
prove relations with India. talking a sus- 
picious Nehru into meeting him at the 





favnian 
PAKISTAN ’S AYUB KHAN 
Tronsit 


ion without slip-ups. 


bargaining table. If they could not get 
around to settling their difficulties in 
Kashmir, they agreed to divide the waters 
of the Indus River equitably. Some bor- 
der tensions have eased. and trade be- 
tween the two bad neighbors has in- 
creased. But despite its huge population 
(with g3.8 million people, it is the biggest 
Moslem nation in the world). Pakistan 
has had surprisingly little impact on world 
councils. Setting out to make Pakistan's 
influence felt Ayub has 
eleven nations in the past year. got for- 
eign aid from West Germany and Japan, 
will visit President Kennedy in Washing- 
ton in November. Last month Ayub’s 
government signed a $30 million oil ex- 
ploration deal with Russia. Pakistan re- 
mains a staunch Western ally, gets some 
$250 million in aid from the U.S. annual- 
ly, largely to help support its big (160,- 
ooo men) army. 

Ayub has started construction on a 
luxurious new capital for Pakistan in the 


more visited 











cool highlands near Rawalpindi. When 
completed (in ten years), it will be one 
of the best-planned yet lowest-cost-per- 
unit cities in Asia. In keeping with Ayub’s 
austere habits, he has in- 
structed the builders that the new presi- 
dential palace should be the kind of place 
that “one woman can run.” 

Man Eating Man. For a!l Ayub’s ef- 
forts, the problems of Pakistan remain 
immense. His census takers were dis- 
mayed this year to find that in a decade 
the population had jumped 23.7% (neigh- 
boring India has jumped 20% ). “Unless 
we can effectively curb this galloping pop- 
ulation growth. it will soon outstrip the 
pace of our economic development,” 
warns Ayub. “and, believe me. the time 
may when man may start eating 
man.” Despite economic gains, the popu- 
lation growth in the last five years has 
held per capita income nearly steady— 
at a subsistence $50 a year per Pakistani. 
than f the population can 


no-nonsense 


come 


Less 20%, ol 


read or write. and the vast majority 
scratch out a living on forbidding land. 
Only 7o.0co acres of arable land have 


been reclaimed for use, though Pakistan 
annually loses some 100.000 more through 
salinity and water-logging. Vast new 
drainage programs are needed. Ayub last 
week empowered a committee of experts 
to draw up a ten-year land reclamation 
plan—and with characteristic impatience, 
ordered that the plan be submitted to 
him in six weeks. 

But the acid test of Ayub as a benign 
dictator still lies ahead: the transition 
from martial-law government back to 
civilian rule. The testing time is not far 
off. Ayub has promised that Pakistan will 
hold its presidential election next year. 
His consti tional commission will report 
within the next month, Ayub knows what 
he wants: 1) a presidential system that 
gives the executive relative immunity 
from the legislature; 2) a lower house 
elected along U.S. lines. but without au- 
thority to whittle at government budgets 
as Congress can; 3) indirect election of 
both the president and legislature. The 
electors would be the 80.000 village elders 
elected under the “Basic Democracies” 
system that Ayub has already set up. Last 
year, these electors gave Ayub a 95.6% 
vote of confidence. 

If he chooses to run for the presidency 
under the new constitution. there is little 
doubt that the electors will repeat their 
vote of confidence. 


KUWAIT 
Meeting in the Desert 


The two richest men in the world met 
last week and ate camel. 

The occasion was the state visit of King 
Saud of Saudi Arabia to the neighboring 
sheikdom of Kuwait. A Connectic ut-sized 
chunk of desert bordering on the Persian 
Gulf, Kuwait is so rich from oil that it 
literally does not know what to do with 
all its money. Kuwait's portly ruler, Sheik 
Abdullah as Salim as Sabah, has an an- 
nual income of million but modestly 
keeps only one wife and a single Cadillac. 
Saud has a yearly income of $320 million, 
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THE NEw 07+4A STROJE F ser AGE: STAGE II 


Now offered in regular transcontinental passenger service, 
American Airlines’ new 707 Astrojet brings you a new 
standard of jet performance by the airline that’s first 
choice of experienced travelers, 


Powered by revolutionary new Jet-Fan engines, the 707 
Astrojet greatly outperforms all other airliners. It takes 


off more quickly, uses far less runway than the best of 


standard jets. Aboard it, you experience a wonderful 
feeling of confidence as the 707 Astrojet climbs swiftly, 


*Service mark of American Airlines, Inc 


smoothly. You travel relaxed, cruising easily, comfortably, 
within the transonic range—faster than on any other jet- 
liner in the world. 

In keeping with its 25-year tradition of leadership, 
American is proud to be first in bringing you this new 
dimension in jets this historic new era in air travel. 


AMERICAN AIRLINES 


Americas Leading Airline 





The Chase Manhattan Tower at Dawn— Photo by Erich Locker 


What’s new on the financial horizon? 


Rising 60 stories above New York’s 
historic financial center, The Chase 
Manhattan Bank, in its new head 
office, stands ready to meet the 
banking needs of a vigorous Ameri- 
can economy. 


Behind the bright glass and gleaming 
metal of | Chase Manhattan Plaza is 
a single banking purpose—greater 
usefulness to individuals ar 
nesses in New York, the nation and 


busi- 


the world. 

To best serve hundreds of thou- 
sands of customers, the new Chase 
Manhattan headquarters is staffed 


by skilled and experienced bankers 
backed by the most modern banking 
machines and facilities. Equally im- 
portant, its location in the heart of 
New York's financial and trade center 
facilitates the efficient handling of all 
commercial and personal banking 
transactions. 

From the windows of 1 Chase 
Manhattan Plaza you look out upon 
the most active center of the nation’s 
finance. You see the Stock Exchange, 
the Federal Reserve, the Clearing 
House, numerous Commodity Ex- 
changes. You see the throngs and the 
activity, and you begin to understand 


why it is important for America’s 
leader in bank loans to business and 
industry to build bigger in this im- 
portant area of American banking. 


zz. 
THE “ > 
» 
CHASE 
MANHATTAN 
BANK 


CHARTERED IN 1799 
Head Office: New York 15, N.Y. 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 





keeps four wives, some 100 concubines, 
countless cars. 

Preparing for Saud’s arrival. Kuwait's 
lesser sheiks spared no expense. Cabinet- 
makers and furniture manufacturers were 
kept busy round the clock for a whole 
month refurbishing air-conditioned desert 
palaces. First among the princely spenders 
was Sheik Abdullah al Mubarak as Sabah. 
commander in chief of the 3.000-man 
armed forces, head of the police, Minister 
of Defense and Broadcasting, and Ku- 
wait’s unchallenged strongman, Mubarak 
already owns a Cadillac with brightware 
completely gold-plated, but to celebrate 
Saud’s coming he ordered another 69 
Chevrolets, seven Oldsmobiles and seven 
more Cadillacs. Triumphal arches of solid 
walnut, festoons of colored lights, flags 
and bunting were imported to decorate 





. : Saddia Silboq 
Arabia's Saup & Kuwait's ABDULLAH 


Nobody needs anything. 


the route from Kuwait airport to the rul- 
er’s Dasman Palace. Cost: $1,000.000. 

Camel Containing Lamb. Saud landed 
in his specially appointed DC-6. soon 
followed by two other planes bearing a 
retinue of 58 courtiers and five court 
jesters, Ostensibly, King Saud was merely 
returning the Kuwait ruler’s visit to Saudi 
Arabia last October. But word in the 
souks was that the Saudi monarch had ac- 
tually come to get acquainted with Sheik 
Abdullah al Mubarak, who, although 25 
years the junior of Kuwait's ruler. is 
nonetheless his uncle and is slated to 
succeed him. 

Sheik Mubarak gave Saud plentiful op- 
portunity to get acquainted. He held three 
separate lunches for the Saudi ruler at 
three separate personal palaces. Fifteen 
hundred attended one banquet where, 
among other dishes, 25 young camels and 
185 lambs were consumed. Specialty of 


the day: an entire young camel. roasted, 
containing an entire lamb. roasted, con- 
taining an entire roasted chicken, con- 


taining an entire roasted pigeon, contain- 
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ing a boiled egg. The repast was enlivened 
by Saud’s five court jesters, who cracked 
off-color jokes and engaged in pratfall 
buffoonery. 

Free Water. Making all the opulence 
possible is the $sco million that Kuwait 
gets for its oil exports yearly. In its 6,000 
square miles. Kuwait contains one-quarter 
of all the world’s proven oil reserves— 
half again as much as the U.S.’s. Kuwait 
currency is 100% gold-backed. and the 
ruler keeps a reserve of $2 billion in 
British banks. There is nothing else to 
do with the money as Kuwait's develop- 
ment has already surged far ahead of its 
capacity to make use of it. New office 
buildings stand empty, new roads trail 
off in the desert with no place to go. The 
sheik has built innumerable schools and 
hospitals. Schooling. medical care, hospi- 
talization are free for Kuwait's popula- 
tion of 250,000. There is no income tax 
and Britain. under a treaty dating back 
to 1899. guarantees the country’s terri- 
torial integrity (37.5% of Britain’s oil 
comes from Kuwait). 

Unhappy Rich. For all that, not every- 
body is happy. Rich young Kuwaitis with 
fresh Egyptian college diplomas (scholar 
ships are government provided) are res- 
tive and so is the growing commercial 
community, which includes a large num- 
ber of Palestinian Arabs. They resent the 
sheiks’ autocratic rule (nobody has a vote 
in Kuwait. and sheiks head all the gov- 
ernment offices) and listen avidly to the 
inflammatory broadcasts from Cairo. They 
bewail the fact that membership in Nas- 
ser’s “One Arab Nation” is still denied 
them. Declared one of the disgruntled: 
“How can we be happy when so many 
other Arabs are miserable?’ 

Ii Saud felt embarrassed in the midst of 
such social consciousness, he gave no sign. 
At week's end he returned to his kingdom. 
where Saudi Arabia's middle class is not 
big enough to be heard inside the palace’s 
air-conditioned rooms. 


YEMEN 


Friends & Enemies 

The Imam of Yemen is a_ scraggly- 
bearded old man with a taste for women, 
at least five known diseases including 
syphilis, and an incredible durability. At 
70. he has survived innumerable attempts 
on his life by his Yemeni tribal enemies 
makes it a rule to behead any would-be 
assassin he can catch. When his own 
brother tried to overthrow him in 
the Imam did not let family feelings in- 
terfere with justice, ordered his execution. 

Internationally, the Imam has proved 
nearly as dexterous, proclaiming a “great 
balance” program of “grateful acceptance 
of aid without strings from both East and 
West.” He has watched delightedly while 
Russia, Red China and the U.S. fought 
to be the first to lead Yemen out of the 
Arabian night. Last week Russia's Mer- 
chant Marine Minister Viktor Bakaev ar- 
rived in Yemen to put Moscow temporar- 
ily in the lead. His task: to hand over a 
$15 million Red Sea port built by Russia. 

The port, which is already in operation, 
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will end Yemen's dependence on its hated 
British-owned neighbor, Aden. It was 
dredged out of a sandspit near the fly- 
infested city of Hodeida by 300 Russian 
technicians, plus uncounted Yemeni la- 
borers. Not to be outdone, the Chinese 
Communists are building a modern high- 
way from Hodeida to the ancient walled 
city of Sana (altitude: 7.260 ft.). Yemen’s 
oldest capital. Every day, some 2.000 Red 
Chinese toil shoulder to shoulder with 
3,000 of their Yemeni brothers, all the 
while singing the great ballads of the 
Chinese proletariat. e.g., “We Will Not 
Allow United States Imperialists to Ride 
Roughshod over the People”—to the con- 
siderable amazement of the fierce little 
Moslems. 

An American team is building a road 
from the ancient coffee port of Mocha to 


THe IMAM or YEMEN 
Everybody wants to help. 


Sana. And the Americans—like the Chi- 
nese and the Russians—are itching to do 
more. A squad of U.S. Army and Air 
Force dentists has been keeping watch 
over the Imam’s dental plates (which are 
held in place by U.S.-made magnets}, and 
a U.S. aid mission, unable to interest the 
Imam in a proposed $5.000,000 overall 
development program, is now offering to 
build a water supply system for Taiz. 

Only slightly less active than the 
Imam’s friends have been the Imam’s ene- 
mies. Three weeks ago. a trusted body- 
guard shot the old man down as he was 
visiting cronies in the Hodeida Hospital. 
Fight Italian surgeons were rushed from 
Rome. and the Imam’s probable heir, am- 
bitious Crown Prince Seif el Islam el 
Badr, 35, summoned all governors and 
deputy governors to confer with him in 
Hodeida. Since such meetings usually pre- 
cede the election of a new Imam. many 
Yemenis were convinced that the Defend- 
er of the Faith was dying. The prudent 
people of Yemen will believe it when 
it is official. 
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GROWING FOR 


More timber from every acre... 


Today Georgia-Pacific is the careful custodian of more 
than 1,000,000 acres of timberlands in the major tree- 
growing areas of the United States. On these vast reserves, 
Georgia-Pacific practices a policy of “Dynamic Conservation,’ 
scientific forest management that is producing more timber 
per acre. ..and getting more use from every tree. 

Mature timber must be harvested to make way for new 


growth—perpetual new growth. Modern forest management 
& g £ 


more products from every tree 


has shown us how to accelerate regrowth and increase volume 
per acre. Research and modern manufacturing methods have 
shown us how to produce a whole host of products from 
trees of all ages. 

d better 
timber, Georgia-Pacific’s research scientists are continually 


In addition to making every acre produce more 


secking new ways to get more and even better products 
iber-Ply’’, a vastly 


te 


from every tree. A recent example is 
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Timber is one natural resource that actually replaces Itself. G-P’s scientific forestry helps speed regrowth and assures continuing forests. 


iD GIA- PACIFIC 


improved plywood, recognized as one of the most sig- 
nificant developments in the forest products industry. It is 
another Georgia-Pacific demonstration that a product can 
be dramatically improved, costs lowered, and our forests 
better utilized! 

For information and description of Georgia-Pacific products 
yrite Georgia-Pacific Corpo : Avenue, New 
York 22, New York. 


GEORGIA-PACIFIC 


CORPORATION 


GEORGIA-PACIFIC PAPER CO 
GEORGIA-PACI Sc PLYWOOD CO. 
GEORGIA-PACIFIC TIMBER CO 
GEORGIA-PACIFIC RESEARCH, INC. 


GEORGIA-PACIFIC CHEMICAL CO. 
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BRAZIL 
U.S. Bet on Quadros 


One of Latin America’s most intriguing 
spectator sports over the past weeks has 
been watching the Western hemisphere’s 
newest and youngest Presidents, presiding 
over its two most populous nations, as 
they size each other up. President Kennedy, 
was plainly anxious to corral Latin Ameri- 
can support for his New Frontier. Brazil's 
Janio Quadros, 44. was just as eager to 
map out his own new frontier—in which 
U.S. influence would loom less large. While 
declaring himself irrevocably pro-West. 
Quadros veered sharply away from the 
U.S. stand on Red China in the U.N.. 
brushed aside all invitations to cooperate 
against Fidel Castro, and flirted with the 
Soviet bloc. 

End to the Drought. The question was 
whether to regard Quadros as an adversary 
or to take a chance that, for all his neu- 
tralism, Quadros was on the right side. 
Last week Kennedy made his choice: to 
put his money on the new man in Brazil. 
In the conviction that Quadros, for all his 
eccentricity in foreign affairs, favors an 
economically sound and therefore healthy 
Brazil, Kennedy approved U.S. participa- 
tion in an international aid program for 
Brazil that ranks as the biggest loan-grant 
package ever given a Latin American 
nation, The sum under discussion: $500 
million, with more to come. Washington's 
only formal announcement was a_ brief 
statement by Treasury Secretary C. Doug- 
las Dillon noting that Brazil needs new 
funds for development and to consolidate 
its crushing debt. This week the secre- 
tary goes to Rio for a board meeting of 
the Inter-American Development Bank. 
With Brazilian planners. he will start work- 
ing out the details of the aid program. 

Brazil, its costs spiraling higher and 
higher, has been without substantial for- 
eign aid when ex-President 
Juscelino Kubitschek refused to end his 
wild spending and to accept International 
Monetary Fund recommendations of de- 
flationary austerity. Quadros is prepared 
to accept IMF terms. He has already in- 
troduced drastic currency reforms that 
have, in effect, raised prices by ending 
subsidies on the retail price of such com- 
modities as bread (up 77° ) and gasoline 
(up 80%). He has fired 35.000 govern- 
ment employees. and slashed the salaries 
o1 upper rank government employees 30%. 
The result has been noisy grumbling that 
threatens Quadros’ determined drive to 
stabilize the economy. 

Appeal for Austerity. So intense is the 
pressure, that Quadros last week felt com- 
pelled to pass up the champagne inaugura- 
tion of the U.S. embassy building in his 
new inland capital of Brasilia. Coming aft- 
er Quadros had personally promised the 
wife of U.S. Ambassador John Moors 
Cabot that he would be there, the undiplo- 
matic failure to show up was interpreted 
by many as one more Quadros snub to 
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the U.S. But the President, explained his 
supporters, was putting the finishing 
touches on a new and dramatic appeal to 
Brazilians to accept austerity. 

That same evening. for 100 minutes on 
television, Quadros used every trick in the 
Brazilian political book to get his point 
across. He shouted, whispered, tossed his 
hair. Emphasizing one of the major points 
that won him the greatest electoral ma- 
jority in Brazilian history last year—his 
undoubted honesty—he reminded Brazil- 
ians that he had not promised miracles. 
“IT promised an honest government, a just 
government. a hard government, a gov- 
ernment of sacrifices.” He promised re- 
forms—an exceéss-profits tax, an antitrust 
law, limits on profit remittances of for- 
eign companies. But he saved his heaviest 
thunder for his theme that inflation is the 
reason “many democracies have disap- 
peared. They became dictatorships of the 
right or of the left, Communist states. As 
long as I live, that will not happen to this 
republic, not with me in the government.” 


BOLIVIA 
After the Ball 


No Latin American nation has received 
more U.S. aid than Bolivia, and few have 
less to show for it. Since 1952. the U.S. 
has pumped $169.600,000 into Bolivia 
either in technical assistance or outright 
grants. Yet Bolivia's economy is still near 
bankruptcy. and its 3.500,000 ill-housed, 
ill-fed people are never far from revolt. 
The U.S. is now taking a new look at its 
aid program in hopes of finding a way to 
straighten out this discouraging situation. 

On President Kennedy's desk last week 
was a 50-page report written by a three- 
man team* sent to Bolivia with orders to 
“review the status and effectiveness of 
U.S. economic policies in Bolivia.” The 
fact-finding team spent twelve days in the 
barren, mountainous Altiplano, getting a 
first-hand look at the problems of a na- 
tion that is rich in minerals but little else. 

Subsidizing Deficits. Estimates are that 
since the Spanish conquest, some $200 
billion worth of tin, silver and nitrates has 
been extracted from Bolivia, largely by 
absentee mine owners who took their 
wealth elsewhere. Bolivia's peasant revo- 
lution of 1952 led to the nationalization 
of the richest tin mines. But inefficient 
operation brought financial ruin. Mine 
machinery fell into disrepair. The dema- 
gogic leader of the tin union 
Juan Lechin. forced thousands of feather- 
bedding new workers onto the government 
mine payrolls. Before nationalization, the 
mines produced 30,000 tons of tin each 
year; today they produce only 15.000 
tons. at a loss of S1o million annually. 
The government-run railroads and the 
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Birnbock 
BoutviaAn TIN MINERS 
No more indulgent uncles? 
state oil company are also overstaffed 
and in bad shape. 

In the past, U.S. policy has been to 
help Bolivia by doling out dollars to make 
up deficits. The cash gift ranges up to 
$9,000,000 a vear. and Bolivians have be- 
come so used to the dole that they frankly 
budget it as 20%-30% of anticipated rev- 
enue. Kennedy's fact finders do not rec- 
ommend cutting off aid to Bolivia, but 
conclude. in effect, that the U.S. has been 
acting too much like an indulgent uncle, 
should dole out less cash and grant more 
development loans. Says an Administra- 
tion source: “The report doesn’t say that 
we should dump $50 million in there, or 
$10 million, and say, ‘Here you are, fel- 
lows, have a ball.” Our aid should be for 
businesslike development.” 

Short-Term & Long-Term. The first 
order of business is short-term loans to 
put Bolivia's nationalized industries on 
their feet. The tin mines should get 
S6,5 © .000 for new equipment and to 
prospect for new ore deposits. One condi- 
tion for the loans: the government must 
fire 5.000 featherbedding miners. devise a 
plan to relocate them in other jobs. An- 
other loan of perhaps $5,000,000 would 
buy modern pumping and refining ma- 
chinery for the state oil company and at 
least make a start toward rehabilitating 
the railroads. 

Once the state enterprises are running 
efficiently, the U.S. might then consider 
long-range help in the form of more grant 
aid for specific projects to improve health, 
education, housing and roads, and diversi- 
fy industry and agriculture. 

President Kennedy has read and en- 
dorsed the fact-finding team’s blueprint. 
The immediate hurdle is Bolivian Presi- 
dent Paz Estenssoro’s willingness to risk 
the first politically unpopular step of 
making the mines more efficient. The min- 
ers are well armed and defiantly opposed 
to wholesale dismissals. However, Presi- 
dent Paz Estenssoro, the man who led the 
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PAVEMENTS TO mM VET 


THIS NEW TIRE TU LURNS 


Firestone’s new Butylaire eliminates tire squeal! 
It gives you unmatched stopping power on wet 
or dry pavement! It’s guaranteed for 30 months 
against road hazards! 


Put Firestone Butylaire tires on your car, and you'll feel 
the pavement turn to velvet as you drive. Take sharp 
turns without a hint of tire squeal. Step on your brakes 
and you stop safely-in less distance than you've ever 
needed before. Why? Because Firestone Butylaire’s new 
All-Action tread is the first to utilize the full potential 
of butyl rubber. The new road-holding tread pattern 
puts up to 83% additional biting edges on the road. The 
Firestone Butylaire tire is so superior in safety, in strength 
and in quality that Firestone GUARANTEES IT FOR 30 


Tune in Eyewitness to History every Friday evening, CBS 


Television Network 


MONTHS against failure from blow-outs, cuts, bruises or 
breaks caused by normal ROAD HAZARDS encountered 
in everyday driving . . . PLUS Firestone’s famous Life- 
time Guarantee against defects in workmanship and 
materials. Buy Firestone Butylaire tires, on convenient 
terms if you wish, at your Firestone Dealer or Store. 
EVERY NEW FIRESTONE ‘TIRE IS GUARANTEED: (1) Against 
defects in workmanship and materials for the life of the original tread. 
(2) Against normal road hazards (except repairable punctures) encoun- 
tered in everyday passenger car use for the number of months specified. 
Under these guarantees repairs are made without charge, replacements 


are pro-rated on tread wear and based on list prices current at time of 
adjustment 





SPEEOWAY-PROVED FOR YOUR TURNPIKE SAFETY 


Copyright 1961, The Firestone Tire & Rubber Company, Akron, Ohio 


What do you favour in a 
whisky? Authentic flavour? 


Incredible smoothness? A 


mellow, pleasant taste? 





You'll be glad you said 
Johnnie Walker Red’, the 


1 Scotch that overshadows 


the rest. 
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doing strong! 
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1952 
ment will fail unless Bolivia solves its 
problems, and soon. Even the tin miners 
Lechin, now the nation’s Vice President, 
may understand that time growing 
short. Visiting in Washington six weeks 
ago, Lechin wept publicly when the Inter- 
American Development Bank granted Bo- 
livia a $10 million loan, 


CUBA 
Words & Warnings 


If bullets were made of paper, the U.S. 
and Cuba would have annihilated each 
other last week. The Castro dictatorship 
charged that U.S. planes “violated” Cuban 
airspace 49 times in a single month, that a 
U.S. cruiser fired on a Cuban plane three 
weeks ago, that a rebel flare-up in Oriente 
province was 


is 


fed ideologically, econom- 


ically and militarily” by the U.S. Naval 
Base at Guantanamo. The U-.S.. in turn, 
charged that Havana had maltreated 22 


imprisoned Americans by failing not only 
to provide “needed foods and medicines, 
but by preventing the neutral Swiss from 
helping the prisoners. 

To these undiplomatic exchanges. Pres 
ident Kennedy added a broadside drafted 
by Harvard Historian Arthur Schlesinger 
Jr., now a White House aide. The 36-page 
White House paper paid respects to the 
professed original purpose of the Cuban 
revolution, but charged that “what be 
gan movement enlarge Cuban 
freedom has been perverted into a mech- 
anism for the destruction of free insti- 
tutions, more drastic than the most ruth 
less of the hemisphere oldtime military 
dictatorships.” 

Ihe Castro Cubans. who knew the ac- 
curacy of the indictment, paid it the trib- 
ute of calling it “trash cunningly dreamed 
up by eggheads”; but unfortunately 
seemed to miss the rest of the hemisphere 
almost completely. The text went unpub- 
lished in Bogota and Caracas, drew not a 
single editorial in Lima, Rio or 
Aires. 

More than mere talk was involved in 
in incident last week, six miles at 
north of the Oriente coast, when a Cuban 
gunboat drew alongside the o6-ton Amer- 
ican cable-repair schooner Western Un- 
fon and ordered it into the Cuban port 
of Baracoa. Well outside Cuban territori- 
al the 
Union moved slowly to comply 
sent message that 
the Guantanamo Naval Base. 
Within ten minutes, two swept-wing U.S, 


as a4 to 


Buenos 


waters unprepossessing Western 
while the 
skipper on oa 


reached 


quick 


jets whooshed over, buzzed the Western 
Union at high speed, encouraging several 
Cuban B-26 light bombers in the area to 
withdraw. Four hours later, as the West- 
ern Union was half a mile off 
U.S. destroyer openly blinker 
signaled the Union an offer of 
full protection. Minutes passed, and then 


Baracoa, a 
arrived, 
Western 


the Cubans approached the schooner, 
shouting “Key West.” The Western Un- 
ion eased off for home. The tight mo- 


ment spelled a clear message: to rescue 
the Western Union, the U.S. 
pared to use force. 


Was pre- 
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PEOPLE 





Someone was in the Kitchen Cabinet 
with Bundy. Widely reported as having 
written off the Administration’s early ac- 
complishments—“At this point, we are 
like the Harlem Globetrotters, passing for- 
ward, behind, sideways and underneath. 
But nobody has made a basket yet"— 
White House Aide McGeorge Bundy blew 
the whistle last week. Explaining that he 
had just been fending off compliments to 
the Kennedy Administration, had quoted 
Cambridge-Washington Colleague Arthur 
Schlesinger Jr. (who had in turn borrowed 
the gag from Capital Attorney Paul A. 
Porter), Harvard's ex-faculty dean hus- 
tled out his own scorecard: “My position 
is that this Administration is scoring a 
basket every 30 seconds by the clock.” 

After serving twelve years in prison for 
treason, Maine-born Spinster Mildred 
Gillars, 60, siren-singing “Axis Sally” of 
World War II, will be paroled in July, 
plans to work in a nunnery, possibly 
teaching music. 

Long associated with Philadelphia's 
Drexel & Co., Investment Banker Thomas 
Sovereign Gates Jr., followed his father 
as a partner in 1940, left 13 years later 
for a succession of Defense Department 
posts, wound up as Eisenhower's last De- 
fense Secretary. Last week, after a long 
vacation from Pentagon politics, Main 
Liner Gates received his Capital gain: the 
executive committee chairmanship of 
Manhattan's gold-plated Morgan Guaranty 
Trust Co. 

Unconcerned about where the 
were, Notre Dame Senior Ronald Como, 
21, chunkier look-alike son of Perry 
Como, 47, and the crooner’s pretty wife 
Roselle, spent spring vacation with his 


boys 





Tue Comos 
Pompano preferred. 
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parents on Florida's Jupiter Island. Fa- 
ther and son characteristically kept aloof 
from the social-registered regulars of near- 
by Palm Beach, spent their time digging 
sand-flea bait and fishing for pompano. 
“Has anything happened?” asked wor- 
ried, aproned Housewife Judith Coplon 
Socolov, as she was accosted on her 
Brooklyn stoop by two newsmen. The an- 
swer was no, and the absence of news 
made a front-page story in the newly 
enterprising New York Herald Tribune. 
Twelve years before. Judith Coplon, then 
a 27-year-old Justice Department em- 
ployee. was arrested for trying to pass 
classified information to a Soviet agent, 
was convicted on two counts of espionage. 
But her sentences, which totaled 25 years, 


isd : 
Jupiru CopLon SocoLoy 


Courts demurred. 


were variously set aside and postponed. 
After the Supreme Court refused to re- 
view the legal confusion, the Justice De- 
partment stopped trying to put Judy 
away. Convicted Spy Coplon—still free 
on $60,000 bail ($40,000 of it in cash), 
and the wife of a member of her legal task 
force—has raised four children since the 
FBI caught her. 

“In recognition of his exceptional and 
courageous contributions to universal 
peace through the forum of the United 
Nations.” former U.N. Ambassador Hen- 
ry Cabot Lodge received the Amvets’ 
World Peace Award. Previous winners 
Dwight D. Eisenhower, John Foster Dul- 
les, Richard M. Nixon, Dean Rusk. 

. © © 

As he made his picture debut. two- 

week-old John Clark Gable was billed by 


his mama as “a carbon copy” of his late 
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Associated Press 
Tue GABLes 


Mama purred. 


cinema-king father. Purred a radiant Kay 
Williams Spreckels Gable: “When I com- 
pare Clark’s baby pictures with those of 
John, they are practically identical. He 
has a crop of dark brown hair just like his 
father’s, and his little fingers and legs are 
really Clark's.’ 
7. « 8 

When it comes to exhorting his fellow 
citizens to do something for their country, 
no problem is too small for President John 
F. Kennedy. Upon hearing that Peter 
Galbraith, 10, son of Ambassador to India 
John Kenneth Galbraith, was reluctant 
to leave Cambridge for New Delhi, Ken- 
nedy ripped off a letter recalling his own 
family’s uprooting after his father took 
over the London embassy. Informed that 
Peter was an animal lover, the President 
pointed out India’s “fascinating possibili- 
ties (although I gather that cobras have 
to be handled professionally),’ encour- 
aged the lad to think of himself as part 
of “a junior Peace Corps,” added an in- 
timate postscript: “I wish a little that I 
were going also.” 

When his collaborator of 18 years, 
Lyricist Oscar Hammerstein II, died last 
summer, Composer Richard Rodgers said 
sadly, “I can’t bring myself to get in- 
volved with anyone else.” But last week 
Rodgers announced what he described as 
the “almost inevitable”: partnership with 
Alan Jay Lerner, whose longtime co- 
worker, Fritz Loewe, had decided on a 
lengthy vacation from Broadway. 

. » -£ 

“Those tax folks have been ahoundin’ 
me so long and I been afightin’ them so 
long I just thought it'd never end,” mum- 
bled partially paralyzed, nearly — blind 
World War I hero Sergeant Alvin York, 
73, Whose federal income tax debt totaled 
$172,000, as against a monthly income 
of $177-45 (all from Social Security and 
G.I, including his Medal of 





benefits 
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MOTORS 


DEFENSE SYSTEMS DIVISION 


WALTER 


... key to life 


. water means raw materials . . . 


Water means power . 
water means the life of the maritime nations. Still—man 
is ignorant of the mysteries of the oceans. .. he is only 
beginning to search the depths. 

General Motors Defense Systems Division is vitally 
interested in all ocean phenomena. For example, new 
nuclear submarines and their cargoes of ballistic missiles 
constitute one of America’s most effective deterrents 
against attack. Water—and the control of water—is vital 
to national defense. 


Scientists and engineers in the laboratories of the 


Defense Systems Division are also hard at work in 
land, aero-space, astrophysics, biological sciences, 
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oceanography, nucleonics, and basic research projects 


DSD is dedicated to serving the Defense Department 
and other government agencies, in cooperation with 
many different branches of industry and scientific groups, 
in fields of fundamental research and engineering 
through the coordination of know ledge, abilities, ideas 
and hard work. 


General Motors is proud to contribute, through the 
growing Defense Systems Division, to the strength of 
America and human progress. Top-level scientists and 
engineers in all of these specialized fields will find rare 
opportunities and challenging assignments in this fast- 
growing organization. 
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Hit a Titleist. Notice its unique “feel.” This is the “feel” that 
top tournament golfers know means extra distance. 


Hit a dozen Titleists. You'll get this same “distance feel” 
with every one. Never that mushy or rocky “feel” which robs 
you of those crucial extra yards. 


The best proof is the record. For 12 straight years, more 
professionals and top amateurs have been playing Titleists in the 
major tournaments than any other ball. And 
remember, no one is paid to play Titleist. “ 
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+ MADEMARK 


Honor bonus). But last month the inter- 
cession of President Jack Kennedy and 
Attorney General Bobby Kennedy eased 
an Internal Revenue compromise claim 
of $25,000, and House Speaker Sam Ray- 
burn, who was born only 50 miles from 
York's Tennessee mountain home, kicked 
off a campaign to raise the pee With 
Mister Sam and Bob Kennedy contribut- 
ing $1.000 apiece, and other fund raisers 
(among them: Cinemactor Gary Cooper, 
who starred in the 1941 film biography 
that brought about the veteran’s tax bind 
pitching in the drive shot over the top 
last week. Sergeant York will be hounded 


no more, 





Brown University President Emeritus 
Henry M. Wriston, 71, a lifelong group- 
think catalyst who in 1954 chaired the 
Secretary of State's Public Committee on 
Personnel, last year headed Pre 
Eisenhower's blue-ribbon Commission on 
National Goals, and is currently president 
of the goals commission’s administering 
body, the American Assembly, returned to 





Brown to keynote an undergraduate con- 
ference. His opening gambit: “No one in 
his it mind should look to a commit 


tee to produce new ic 





eas. 

‘Carnegie Hall Salutes Jack Benny” was 
the billing for the concert honoring the 
onetime boy violin prodigal, now ( who 
1 the past few years has scraped away to 
raise more than $2,000,000 for symphony 
as in 16 U.S. cities. Climax of the 





orchestr 
evening was the appearance of Carnegie 
President Isaac Stern, who joined the 
comedian in Bach's Concerto in D Minor 
for Two Violins. In the afternoon rehears- 
al, while Benny fiddled, Stern burned: “I 
wish you'd play C-sharp.”’ “Where?” won- 
dered Benny. Advised Stern: “Where it’s 
written.” But during the actual program 
Jack somehow rose to the white-tie occa 
sion, rationalized: “It’s like playing golf 
with a pro; nobody expects you to match 
him, and you are not embarrassed if he 
beats the pants off you.” 

After acting as the New Frontier's 
savvy liaison man with the outgoing Ad- 
ministration, Washington Attorney Clark 
Clifford was hired last week by the Gen- 
eral Electric Co. Duty of the onetime 
top Truman brain-truster dvising the 
company on the multi-million-dollar dam 
age claims resulting tron February § anti- 


trus 


convictions. 
On an anthropological expedition to un- 


napped jungles of Netherlands New 


Guinea, Michael Rockefeller, 22-year-old 
son of the New York Governor, peered 
through his horn-rimmed gg! 2s and 





ed band of Willigiman-Wallalua 
warriors. Weeks later, the wand 
Harvard alumnus was still in h 


spot 


usting 





Baliem 





Valley element, excitedly filming “an area 
of the world and people never photo- 
graphed before” and carrying out his 





special €x] ition mission recording the 
ofi-beat music of the bellicose Willigiman 
Wallalua, a harmonic grinding of teeth 





backed by contrapuntal hoots and rumbles. 
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FULL-SIZE DODGE DART 


FOR THE MAN WHO WANTS EVERYTHING 


Why suffer the pangs of unrequited desires? Observe here not one, _ firmly dedicated to a balanced budget. Yours. Their standard six- 
but two splendid answers to your problem. New compact Dodge cylinder inclined engines have a spirited way of getting a lot from 


Lancer, priced right down the line with Comet, STANDARD OR COMPACT 2 gallon of regular. Their new alternators are dif- 


Corvair and Falcon. Dart, the full-size Dodge priced 


ferent from the common generator. They charge 
model for model with Ford and Chevrolet. Both cars YOU GET A GREAT DEAL WITH even at idle, make the battery last far longer than 


have a lot of uncommonly good things in common. usual. So duck that dilemma. There’s an out. Be 
Good looks, inside and out. Unitized bodies, rust- lavish. Be thrifty. Be both. Compact or full-size car, get 
proofed to protect your investment. Both cars are everything you want at your nearest Dodge Dealer. 








Why did the 


bird die? 


Didn't he get enough to eat? Did he break his 
wings? Why did he have to die? Why? 

A child’s whys seem as numberless as the mo- 
ments that march him toward adulthood. Too 
often, the end of questioning comes with the end 
of childhood; for many, the wonder of the world 
is lost with growing up 

Others —all too few—never outgrow the joy of 
asking, searching, and finding. 

hese adults with the curiosity of children are 
people we know quite well. They probe the se- 
crets of petroleum at Shell Research. They want 
to know why the farmer’s crops fail and what 
can be done about it. They dream of a thousand 
new products to be made from petroleum, and 
seek to make them a reality. Their quest takes 
them into the furthest reaches of outer space 
and into the locked-up secrets of the atom, 

Shell believes one of man’s greatest strengths 
is this kind of curiosity, and has set up a program 
dedicated to its growth. That is why Shell pro- 
vides continuing aids to education: from fellow- 
ships and scholarships and research grants to 
the unique Shell Merit Fellowships for training 
science teachers in new teaching techniques 

It is a program which tries to carry out our 
belief that the world needs more people who find 
out how because they keep asking why. 

Why is a child. Why is Shell Research 

We hope that the sign of the Shell reminds 
you of those people who never stop asking why, 
who never stop the quest for new ideas, new 
products, and new ways to serve you 

The Shell Companies: Shell Oil Company; 
Shell Chemical Company; Shell Pipe Line Cor- 
poration; Shell Development Company; Shell Oil 
Company of Canada, Ltd. 











Drain some woodland ponds, add a million tulips 
...and you have this forest fairyland 


Barely 30 miles from Manhattan, you can 
stroll the trails of Sterling Forest Gardens 
Once a series of wild duck ponds, these 125 
acres now blaze with tulips and daffodils, 
hyacinths and iris. 

Merely a dream three years ago, the 
Gardens posed many a drainage problem. 
But che waters were successfully controlled 
And co thwart flash floods, engineers built 
a series of catch-basins connected under- 
ground with five miles of steel drainage pipe 
made from sturdy Bethlehem galvanized 
sheets. Even the downpour of hurricane 
Donna became a life-giving bloodstream, 
flowing safely through veins of steel 


Cons 
Pipe supplied by Mid-Hudson Stee! Corp, 


En 
Engineers. 


New York City 
Middletown, N. ¥ 


hing Engineer, Matcolm Pirnie 
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for Strength ’ Steel 
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This is the framework of Bethlehem structural steel for one of several buildings recently completed 
for a Union Carbide Corporation nuclear and ores research center in the 30-square-mile 
Sterling Forest Engineering and Research Center in Orange County, New York. This attractive 
development is located near the blazing beauty of Sterling Forest Gardens. 


Architect and Engineer: The Osborn 


Compony, Clifton, N. J 


BETHLEHEM 


Company, Cleveland, Ohio; General Contractor, Mahoney-Troost Construction 
Stee! fobricotion and erection by Elizabeth tron Works, Union, N. J 
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Buffie & the Baton 


Mrs. Norman Buffum (“Buffie’’)) Chan- 
dler. wife of Press Lord Norman Chandler 
(Los Angeles Times and Mirror) believes 
that there are “seven phases’ in a wom- 
an’s life: birth, childhood, adolescence. 
education, marriage, motherhood and com- 
munity service. For more than 
Buffie. now 59, has been in Phase 7 with 
formidable vigor. Picking a conductor for 
the Los Angeles Philharmonic has long 
been her prerogative, and she exercises it 
with the care, authority and sometimes 
the emotionalism of Queen Victoria choos- 
ing a Prime Minister. Her latest choice 
Hungarian-born Georg Solti, last week did 
not act the Way a proper musical prime 
minister should. Charging Buffie with try- 
ing to run his orchestra. he quit. 

Artistic Disgrace. When he signed a 
three-year contract a year ago. Solti was 
hailed as the kind of orchestra 
Los Angeles had long needed and just the 
man to lead the orchestra into the city’s 
new $10 million music center (opening in 
1963). But citing a 
contract.” Solti suddenly 
resignation by cable from Germar 

In Solti’s absence, and without con- 
sulting him, the Philharmonic board had 
named young Indian Zubin 
Mehta ‘ta conductor” for a yearly eight- 
week stretch. Because Mehta is busy else- 
where (as head of the Montreal Sympho- 
ny}, Solti suggested that he only be a 
guest conductor, and for a short period 
to leave more time for other guests. What 
was at stake, argued Solti, was not merely 
a few weeks more or less of Mehta's con- 
ducting stints, but whether Solti himself 
was to be boss of his own orchestra. The 
music critic of the rival Examiner was 
delighted to write: “Once more Los An- 
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The seventh phase o 
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geles has been tumbled from possible artis- 
tic eminence to obvious artistic disgrace. 
Why? Is the Philharmonic Orchestra a 
civic enterprise ... or is it a private 
enterprise, dictatorially controlled? 
Cultural Dictatorship. Whatever the 
answer to that indignant question may be 
Angelenos know that Buffie Chandler usu- 
ally gets her way. She is a director of the 
San Francisco Opera 
chairman of the Hollywood Bowl. a com- 
mittee chairman for the Los Angeles Mu- 





lifetime honorary 


sic Center and president of the Southern 
California Symphony Association. With 
the aid of the vast influence of the Chan 
dler fortune (oil, ranching. television. in- 
surance}, Buftie Chandler has established 

near-dictatorship of culture in Southern 
California. Says one veteran of a Chandler- 
chaired board \ meeting with Mrs. 
Chandler is like a meeting with Mr. Khru- 
shchev: you sit around a table. and she 
makes the decisions.” 

An energetic. vastly determined woman 
who once ran the 220-yd. dash on her 
high school girls’ track team, Mrs. Chan- 
dler believes that 


“our only hope for sur- 
vival lies in women and in education and 





cultural exchanges.” Her notable contri 
butions to culture have been the saving of 
the Hollywood Bowl through a vigorous 
fund-raising campaign in 1os1 and the 
launching of the new music center. Her 
jetractors accuse her of ignoring better- 
informed musical opinion than her own 
and of alienating, before Solti, such tal- 
ented musicians as Eduard van Beinum 
and Alfred Wallenstein. 

The situation.” said Solti, “is gro- 
tesque.” Bulfie said nothing, standing on 
the dignity of the title that her Symphony 
Association had conferred on her: Cali- 
fornia’s “first citizen of music.’ 


Tap Dancing to the Met 


With little of the drum-beating that 
preceded the debuts this season of Anna 
Mofto, Eileen Farrell and Leontyne Price, 
the Metropolitan Opera last week intro- 
duced Manhattan audiences to yet an- 
other fine American soprano—Hartford- 
born Gianna D'Angelo. Soprano D'Angelo 
31 de her debut portraying one ot the 
silliest of all operatic heroines, Gilda in 
Verdi's Rigoletto. But she triumphed over 
the role with such apparent ease that by 








evening's end she was firmly fixed as one 
of the Met's most promising sopranos. 
\long with a clear, flexible lyric voice 
Soprano D'Angelo displayed impeccable 
pitch, remarkably even control, and all 
the agility necessary for the coloratura 
turns and trills of her role. Moreover, 
with the aid of a face and figure far more 
appealing than operagoers are accustomed 
to, she brought rare poignancy and pas- 
sion to the incredibly motivated role of 
Gilda (although the Duke has just ditched 
her for another girl, she sacrifices her life 
to save his from the hired bandit, Spara- 
fucile). The Met audience, taken by sur- 
prise, gave Soprano D'Angelo several ova- 
tions, most notably after her ecstatic Act 





Associated Pres 
SopRANO D’ANGELO & RIGOLETTO* 
e Tourtn debutante succe 


he 


II Caro in which she ended with a 
high trill that floated like a feather across 
the darkened stage. 

Born Jane Angelovich of Yugoslavian- 
descended parents, Soprano D'Angelo 
made her singing debut when she was 
three on a radio child-talent show, spent 
the next several years studying tap dane- 
ing and piano. By the time she was 17, 
she realized that she was a better singer 
than tap dancer, in 1950 embarked for 
Italy to study. made her operatic debut 
(as Gilda) at the Baths of Caracalla in 
Rome when she was 24. On that occasion 
she had with her the good-luck charm she 
had at the Met last week—a toy cat 
whose beneficent influence has consist- 
ently triumphed over audiences, if not 
over Sparafucile. 





nome 


Barometers & Pianos 

On the day before a concert, Pianist 
Byron Janis calls the weather bureau. A 
forecast of rain depresses him, chietly be- 
cause it depresses the piano, robbing it of 
the brilliance and agility that are the hall- 
marks of Janis’ style. On the other hand, 
dry, clear weather of the kind that pre- 
vailed the evening he played with the 
Boston Symphony in Carnegie Hall last 
week is just what Janis needs, With the 
temperature in the gos, the moon radiant 
and the barometer steady, Janis played 
with feeling and virtuoso flair through 
Liszt's Piano Concertos Nos. 1 and 2. His 
piano sound positively glittered. 

At 33. Janis is a member in good stand- 
ing of the talented generation of pianists 
who have emerged in the U.S. since World 
War Il: Van Cliburn, Gary Grafiman, 
Eugene Istomin. Leon Fleisher, John 
Browning, Glenn Gould (a Canadian, but 
a product of the U.S. concert circuit). All 
of them are fine technicians—in Janis’ 
case, he thinks, because he had Russian 
training. “To Russians, the important 


Robert Merrill 
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new 
compact food 


supplies the nutritional “boost” 
so many people need 





GG’S CONCENTRATE 
AS A CEREAL... 


ADD IT TO OTHER FOODS: 
CASSEROLES, MEATS, SOUPS, 
SALADS AND DESSERTS 


bl v7 £ 


Concentrate 


© 1961 by Ketlogg Company 


Nelleysi 
Concent rate 


What it is: A new compact food, contain- 
ing moreessential nutrients protein, vita- 
mins and minerals—than any other all- 
purpose food. Crisp, good-tasting flakes 

. ready to eat as a cereal, added to other 


or to other favorite foods. 





cereals, 


How you use it: Served as a cereal or 
added to other cereals, Concentrate makes 
a delicious, substantial breakfast; a sus- 
taining, snack at 
Sprinkle it on casseroles, 
fruits 
use if as 


hour. 
salads, 
Or 


loaves, 


low-calorie any 
soups, 
vegetables and even desserts. 


an ingredient in meat 
KELLOGG'S OF 
54 


stuffings and other favorite dishes. 

What it does: Concentrate is high in 
many essential food values—low in things 
we usually get plenty of, such as fats. 40% 
high quality protein, yet contains less than 
1% fat. 99% free of the fat commonly 
found in other high-protein foods. (Only 
106 calories per ounce.) 

Practically everyone needs a nutritional 
, lime to time Cet vours 


Kellogg’s Concentrate. At 





from 


day fron 


ur grocers 





in the cereal section, 


BATTLE CREEK 


v 3 
+ Guaranteed by © 
Good Housekee 


first knowing the instrument and 
then having the emotion; Germans, on the 
other hand, feel that first you play the 
nd then the instrument.” 


thing is 











as a result, tends to be 
tat nervous energy. In the 
coolly moods of composer like 
Mozart, his performances can be erratic 
but few pianists have Janis’ flair for the 
big bravura pieces of Tchaikovsky or 
Liszt. Last week’s concert, studded with 





thunderous chords and octaves, Zipperlike 
runs and 


occasionally a_ singing 
be a wrist-breaking 


tenor- 


esque line, proved to 


tour de force. When he came out to take a 





bow, looking as frail as Liszt himself 
Pianist Janis seemed the least exhausted 
man in the house. 


To develop a successful adult career 
Pianist Janis had to overcome that 
irksome of musical burdens—a reputation 
y. His Russian-born parents 
brought him up in Pittsburgh, where his 


father, who owned a sport ng-goods store 


most 








as a prodi 


went by the name of Yanks, a contrac- 
tion of the name Yankilevitch. When he 
was five, Byron started to play toy 
xylophone like an old hand, soon after- 


radio. At 


became 


ward was playing piano on the 
13, Byron Yanks, who shortly 
Byron Janis, left home for good to study 
with a 


con 


teachers, finally be 
ng the only pupil of Vladimir Horo 
witz. He made his debut at 15 with the 
Pittsburgh Symphony, since then has been 
widely traveled of U.S. 


Succession ol 





one of the most 
pianists. 

last fall's 
of Russia, he has concerts booked a year 
and a half in adv: 
young pianists 


Back from tour 





But more than most 
Janis knows the value of 








ally limiting his concert schedule. 
Sometimes, he 


occa 
believes, a 


pianist grows 


best when he leaves the concert hall alone. 
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Are you building a 1940 house in 1961? 


In the 1940’s very few houses were built with central 
air conditioning—mainly because the cost of cooling 
was three times as much as it is now. 

Today Carrier air conditioning in an average 
custom-built, three-bedroom house costs about $800 
more than heating alone. This adds only a few dollars 
a month to your mortgage payments. 

Does $800 sound surprisingly low? It is. Carrier 
central air conditioning is one of the few quality 
products that have come down in price during 
recent years. 

Central air conditioning never costs less than it 
does when you build. And the added investment 
will make your house worth more when you sell. 





Meanwhile, everyone sleeps better, eats better, feels 
better—even in the hottest weather. There are fewer 
allergy reactions. Rooms stay cleaner. Indoor living 
is happier and entertaining so much easier. 

There are more Carrier central air conditioning 
systems in more homes today than any other make. 

Your nearby Carrier dealer can give you the 
exact cost of air conditioning your home. He’s listed 
in the Yellow Pages of the telephone book. Carrier 
Air Conditioning Company, Syracuse, New York. 


Air Conditioning Company 








SPORT 





Record Wreckers 


Timers stared at their watches in pop- 
eyed disbelief. Spectators 
month-old A.A. 
handbooks and decided that they had 
wasted the purchase price. The pool at 
Yale’s Payne Whitney Gymnasium was 
boiling with record breakers. Before the 
national 


flipped the 


pages ol swimming 








indoor championships ended 


every American short-course mark except 


the 44o-yd. and sco-meter freestyle 


ing time of two minutes fat. 


Picking up 





momentum. he flailed thre 
Ireestvie In 46.8) sec. 
that ranks with 


16-it. pole vault. or a 100-y 


in S-tt. 





less than 9 sec. Slender (155 Ibs., = ft 


in.) for swimmer, Clark plans to 
put on twelve more pounds “in the right 
strength. An amphib- 
ian prodigy who started swimming in 


places” for added 


earnest at the age of four, Schoolboy 


Clark is confident that his 1oo-yd. record 





M E. New ¢ trated 


Start or A.A.U. BREAST-STROKE CHAMPIONSHIP 


| + 


In the woter 
records was suddenly out of date. Among 
the new champions 

Charlie Bittick, 21. a member of the 
Olympic water polo team, whose rugged 
shoulders and arms. developed in one of 
the world’s toughest games. made hin 
100-vd. and 

o-vd. backstroke and 4oo0-yd. individual 
medley—all in record times. Born in land 
locked El Reno, Okla.. Bittick moved to 
Long Beach, Calif. at eleven and quickly 


the meet’s only triple winner 


developed an abiding taste for the Pacific 
Ocean. A few ye 


Wimming 


later he was a high 
star. At the University 


Southern Californi 











where he is cap 


ain of the swimming team, he manages 


to stav on dry land long eno to major 





na course called television communica- 





tions. Built like a halfback 
195 lbs.) turned fashion n 


2 in. 
blond 





handsome senior spl 1 tough 









routine four hours daily short 
ening the distances he swims and steadily 
stepping up the pace. “Its just like a 
pyramid.” says Bittick. “You start at the 


bottom and work up to the peak 


Steve Clark, 17-year-old high 
speedster from Los Altos, Calif. 
major upset early in the three-day meet 


by beating Australian Murray Rose in 





1 


the 220-yd. freestyle with a record-smash- 


56 


aw reian bea 





be broken. but he hopes to be the 
one to do it. Says he: “I certainly don't 
think I've reached my fastest. 

Chet Jastremski, 20, son of a Toledo 
steel-mill worker, and a premedical stu 
dent at Indiana University, became the 
first breast-stroke s 





nmer ever to navi- 
gate ¢ 


vds. in less than minute. 
59.6 sec., .5 sec. less than the 
00.1! he cloc n 





during a 


\- student 


heat. A stocky, quiet 








tremski meets Coach James Counsil 
man six mornings a week at 1.M., prac- 
tices for an hour, attends classes til 
} p-m., swims again until 6. \ very 
dedicated boy savs Counsilman 


yp swimmers, Bittick, Clark 


Like most 
ind Jastremski shave the hair from theit 
legs just before a meet in the 
dr g Mavbe 


says Bittick 





you are kind of slithering 


ilso sh 


slither better, Bittick 








from his arms before his trip 

formance. Clark's normal he 
ose ¢ cut, but for the ind m- 
onships he took a drastic trimming, He 


lout of the Yale pool with a shin- 
ng, billiard-bald scalp. Actually, said 


Clark, “I figured I could save $2. so I 
asked Coach George Haines to cut my 
hair with an electric razor. It looked so 
awful that I asked another swimmer to 
give mea complete shave. That's all there 
s to that 

At Hialeah. Fla.. last week, a trio of 
j-year-olds ranked high among the win- 
ners at the A.A.U. women’s swimming 
championships. The Indianapolis Athletic 
Club’s Kathy Ellis won the »-vd. but- 
terfly; her teammate, Jean Ann Delle- 





kamp, took the 1oo-yd. breaststroke 1 
California’s Donna de Varona, youngest 


member of last year’s U.S. Olympic team 





Was first in the >o-vd. individual med 
ley. Olympic Star Chris Von Saltza, a 
veteran at 17 and about to retire from 
competitive swimming, won the roo-yd. 
250-yd. and scoo-yd. freestyle events, as 
well as the 200-vd. backstroke. 


The Loser 


Horse-race spectators keep their eyes up 
front, where the money rides. Nobody 
watches loser. 

In the fourth race at New York's Aque- 
duct race track last week, the chalk 
players cheered as Miss Stowaw 






the 
odds-on favorite. got away fast » easily 
ind finished under wraps. Few noticed 
that five furlongs back a 40-to-1 longshot 
called Plenty Papaya broke skittishly from 
the starting gate and lunged for the outer 
rail. Aboard the black two-year-old filly 
Jockey Roy L. Gilbert, 22, a lanky kid 


from the mountains of eastern Kentucky 





was pushing his hottest winning streak. 
Seven years away from his first job as 
a stable boy he was at the “Big Apple 

ks for rich purses. 








riding in bright 

Desperately, Gi 
and slashed with his whip. But Plenty 
Papaya bolted back to the inside. Just 





bert sawed on the reins 


before hitting the barrier, horse and rider 
rhe railbirds were watch 
ing the front runners, and no one saw what 
iluminum-shod 


parted company. 


happened next. But an 
hoof or the concrete base of rail post 
shattered the jockey’s skull. Roy Gilbert 
died on the way to a hospital. 


American Affair 


Sirens screamed. A string of firecrackers 
sounded off for a full minute. popping on 
the ice. A dead fish was tossed across the 
irena. Hats soared. 

Chicago never got quite so heated up 
over ice hockey as it did last week when 
its Black Hawk pros whipped the Mont 
real Canadiens putting themselves in 
the final play-off for the Stanley Cup 
for the first time since 1644. 

Excitement ran just as high in Detroit 
fter its Red Wings had beaten the To 
ronto Maple Leafs, a team that had led 





gue through much of the 





game 


For the first time since 19s 





the play-off for the big silver cup donated 


by Canada’s Governor General Lord Stan 





ley back in 1893 is an 


Something  ¢ nisnomer, sinc i ut 


three er 1 the entire league ere born 
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Panagra slashes 


Jet Fares to South America! . 


No time limit, no jet surcharge on new low fares good all year around 


Now round-trip fares* have been 
drastically slashed! For instance, 
New York to Buenos Aires and re- 
turn has been cut from $934 to $599 
—you save $335! 


Only Panagra offers daily jets 


Service is so fast and frequent you 
can enjoy 14 full days in these sun- 
filled lands on only a 2-week vaca- 
tion. Your flight, in Panagra’s 
DC-8's, previews South America it- 


self. Your meals in flight anticipate 
the superb cuisine you'll find from 
Panama to Argentina. There's the 
same gay hospitality. The new bar- 
gain fares give a hint of the fantastic 
savings you ll enjoy throughout your 
trip—on silver, furs, leather goods, 
hotels, meals. 


No change of plane over the 
routes of National, Pan Am, and 
Panagra. Call your Travel Agent or 
Pan Am, Sales Agent for Panagra. 





1. South America’s beaches are never crowded 
2. Chile's crystal lakes are full of fighting fish 
3. This carriageful of flowers cost only $2 





= 


PAMAGRA 


WORLD'S FRIENDLIEST AIRLINE 


For your copy of a 130-page book “How 
to Get the Most Out of Your Trip to 
South America,” send 25¢ to Don Wilson, 
Room 4419, Chrysler Bidg., N.Y.C. 17 


*subject to Government approval 

































THE MOST COMPREHENSIVE TECHNICAL CENTER in the 
packaging field assures Continental Can Company’s customers—and 
their customers—that new and improved packages will be ready for 
the dramatic marketing innovations of the '60s. 


Located in the Chicago area, the four buildings illustrated here 
represent an investment of $20,000,000. They are staffed by 700 
outstanding scientists and engineers and are equipped with the most 
modern research tools available. 


Central Research and Engineering, where a “dignified disrespect for the 
way things are done now” is a creed, is devoted to long-range and 
fundamental research on the frontiers of packaging. The Metal Research 
and Development facility, the first and the largest of them all, concentrates 
upon new and improved metal containers and fabricating equip- 

ment designed to lower costs, increase speeds and improve quality. 


Two other buildings—just opened—complete the picture. General 
Packaging Research and Development brings together the paper, 
plastics and closure technologies of six product divisions and 
provides an ideal environment for the development of packages made 
of combinations of materials. And the new G/ass Research and 
Development building will be devoted to an advanced technology for 
the world’s oldest packaging material. This technical package adds 
one more reason why— 


Continental has, and will have, the right package for you! 


CONTINENTAL (Cc CAN COMPANY 


SERVING INOUSTRY...SERVING AMERICA 


CANS * VAPOR-VACUUM® CLOSURES « FLEXIBLE PACKAGING « FIBRE DRUMS «+ 
SHIPPING CONTAINERS « STEEL CONTAINERS « PAPER CONTAINERS « 
PLASTIC CONTAINERS « FOLDING CARTONS « DECOWARE® « CROWNS AND CORK « 
BONDWARE® « HAZELWARE® « BAGS + CONOLITE® « GLASS CONTAINERS «+ 
METAL CAPS « KRAFT WRAPPINGS * BOXBOARD + CONTAINERBOARD « MULTIWALLS 

aa eke 


Hazel-Atlas Glass Research and Development 

















The patter of little 
This junior medical student is getting a problems years of internship and perhaps residency 


strenuous introduction to pediatrics. At his very first class, 
the room comes alive with children, And his assignment is to 


win the confidence of one special toddler. 


At the moment, he’s still struggling with the problem. But in 





time he'll learn the art of reac 
frightened little hearts. 


hing young minds and calming 


And time there will be! He has already surmounted six 
stiff, costly years of study and training. Two more still 
stand between him and his M.p. After that there'll be 


to prepare him to serve you and your children. 


Years are no strangers, either, to A, H. Robins pharmaceuti- 
cal research. Experiment after costly experiment, test after 
precision test may stretch over half a decade to develop 
some better medicine for your doctor of to- 
day and your DOCTOR OF TOMORROW, 


. 
A. H. ROBINS CO, INC, O Ins 
RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 





Making today’s medicines with integrity .. . seeking tomorrow's with persistence. 


BE rr Sa 


Back Hawks v. RED WINGS FoR STANLEY Cup 
r 


n the ice, ar 


afiair. Even as they wait for next year 
Canadian fans realize that power is now 
so equally divided between the National 
Hockey League's top four teams that for 
the next few seasons the cup play-offs 
should continue to be a wide-open contest. 

No Flukes. Under the N.H.L.’s pecu 
liar play-off rules, designed to boost team 
treasuries, the first- and third-place teams 
fight it out for a place in the play-offs. 
rhe second- and fourth-place teams skate 
through the same routine. Thus, while the 
third-place Black Hawks disgraced the 


first-place Canadiens by beating them 





four games out of six including unprece- 
dented back-to-back 3-0 shutouts, the 
lowly, fourth place Red Wings swept four 
straight (after dropping the opener) from 
the Maple Leafs. But the pair of upsets 
were no flukes. 

Ever since Maurice (“The Rocket” 
Richard retired last vear, the Canadiens 
have lacked the old luster that the great 
scorer-playmaker added to his team. With- 
out him as a catalyst, such stars as 
Goalie Jacques Plante and Sharpshooter 
Jean Beliveau have seldom played up to 
their best. By season’s end, complacency 
proved fatal. In contrast, the Black Hawks 
came into the play-offs in top form. For- 
ward Ab McDonald's return from the in- 
jured list restored their stealthy 
line’—one of the lightest in the league. 
Brisk playmaking, sharp checking and the 
defense work of Goalie Glenn Hall (Trwt 
Jan. 20), made the difference. “We played 
th funny game,” said Red Wing Gen- 
eral Manager Jack Adams. “We didn’t let 
them have the puck. 

Double Winner. The outcome of the 
Maple Leafs-Red Wings fracas turned on 
a combination of three factors. Toronto 





scooter 











was hamstrung by injuries to key men. 
And the Leafs let down, sure they were 
a shoo-in after losing only twice to the 
Wings in 14 previous games. The Wings 
on the other hand, particularly slope- 
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J reign er 


shouldered Veteran Gordie Howe and 
Goalie Terry Sawchuk, played far above 
their mid-season form. 

While the players absorbed their bruises 
ind Detroit and Chicago squared off for 
the Stanley Cup finals. the season's big- 
gest winner turned out to be the family 
of the late Millionaire Chicago Grain 
Merchant James Norris, founder of hock- 
ey’s richest dynasty. One son, Spectator- 





Sportsman James D. Norris (deposed 
front_ man for the hoodlum-hampered 
International Boxing Club), is co-owner 
of the Black Hawks, while another son 
Bruce, and Daughter Marguerite are co- 
owners of the Red Wings. In the new 
wide-open competition of professional 
hockey, the Norris clan has inherited a 
rewarding family responsibility. 


Scoreboard 


@ More than half the 15 racing cars en 
tered in Grand Prix de Pau 
cither cra or broke down before 
they finished the long, sun-splashed climb 
through the streets of the little Pyrenees 
town, Veteran Belgian Driver Olivier Gen 


debeir even managed to get his foot 





jammed between brake pedal and ac- 


celerator on his littke Emeryson speedster 





shot off the road at high speed and wound 
up in a hay bale. With that kind of com- 
petition, Scottish Farmer Jimmy Clark 

who had never won a big race before 
had no trouble bringing his Formula One 








Lotus home in front. 


gq] 


in time to give the last of the 
Easter tourists a helping hand with their 
hotel bills 


home in the first and second races at 





1 couple of long shots came 


Florida's Gulfstream Park, paid Daily 
Double ners $4.580.70—biggest return 





in the track's history. 
players held $2 
other bettors on the unlikely combination 
Corporal J. P. and 
Greco Pacific. 


Only 20 hunch 
tickets; there were no 


ol 30-lO-T 7O-lo-I 





Little Peas 
bred to go with 


a prime rib 


from the 
Grand National 


Permit us to speak frankly. You 
do yourself an injustice if you 
force the attendance of ordinary 
vegetables upon a truly fine cut of 
beef. If excellence is your goal, 
we invite your consideration of 
Le Sueur Brand peas. They are by 
no means an ordinary vegetable. 





These tiny, very tender peas 
are the result of years and years 
of careful breeding. And they are 
grown on only a very few square 
miles of land, where conditions of 
climate and soil are deemed ideal. 
This care and caution has resulted 
in peas that are unrivaled for deli- 
cate substance and flavor... ex- 
cept, perhaps, by the famed Petits 
Pois of France. 

We urge you to grace your 
table with Le Sueur Brand peas 
soon, The tiny, very tender ones. 


PEAS 


Green Giant Co., hders., Le Sueur, Minn 
“Le Sueur” Brand Reg. U.S, Pat, Of, &GGCo, 





LE SUEUR 


BRAND 
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“If you can't afford $3,000 
for a new car now... 


can you afford 
*t” to help make 
your car perform 
like new?” — 


asks 


TOM M°CAHIL 


America’s No. 1 
Automotive 
Authority 







“RISLONE REALLY WORKS! 
This stuff is great for today’s 
high compression engines, especially those 
that develop tremendous horsepower. 
Even the new high detergent motor oils 
leave gum and sludge deposits in the 
engine that gradually cut down power 
and compression. Rislone actually ab- 
sorbs and climinates gum and sludge 
deposits as they form... keeps your 
engine slick as a whistle. Have your serv- 
ice man add a quart of Rislone today.” 


SPECIAL OFFER! 
Fi 


Famous American-made 
JOHNSON 
, FISHING LURES 
) Only $2.00.(Reg. $5.15 value) with 
; purchase of one can of Ristone 
Four of America's favorite 
fishing lures: Silver Min- 
now, Shad Minnow, 2 
“Barnstormer" spinner-fly 
combinations, 
MAIL TO: JOHNSON LURE OFFER, 
| P. 0. BOX 577, 
| HIGHLAND PARK, ILLINOIS 
| 
I 





| have purchased a can of Shaler Rislone. 
Enclosed is $2,00 check, money order or cash 
(No C.O.D. or stamps) for the fishing lures. 


Name (print) __ 


Address ___ 


City and State —— a 





| certity the above customer has purchased one can 
of Rislone, 


Dealer's name _—___ 


Dealer's address. 


SS a Se 
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First Flight 


Like many another kid in West New 
York, N. J., Alfred Siefker. 17. wears 
a longish haircut. low-slung pegged trou- 
sers and a cigarette dangling from the 
corner of his mouth. The style suggests the 
drugstore cowboy, but under the disguise 
Alfred practices a different skill. He is al- 
ready a dedicated scientist who has just 
rewritten a chapter of paleontology. 

Last week at Manhattan's famed Amer 
ican Museum of Natural History, Alfred 
and two friends—Joseph Geiler, 16, and 
Michael Bandrowski. 16—exhibited the 
fossil of a winged reptile, oldest airborne 
vertebrate known to man. Siefker’s pro- 
torosaur. said Dr. Edwin H. Colbert, head 
of the museum's department of vertebrate 
paleontology. “proves that vertebrates at- 
tempted flight some ro million years ear- 
lier than anyone suspected.” 

New Deal. Alired’s fossil hunting began 
when he was only 13, when he hiked to 
the abandoned Granton quarry in North 
Bergen. a mile from his home. Friends 
showed him the remains of ancient fish in 
a layer of fine-grained black shale and Al- 
fred became a paleontologist on the spot. 
He spent most of his spare time in the old 
quarry. At night he pored over books on 
his new hobby. Soon he had an impressive 
fossil collection, mostly of primitive fish, 
such as coelacanths, which he took to 
the Museum of Natural History. 

The museum's paleontologists had often 
rummaged through the black shale of the 
Granton quarry, but none of them could 
match Alfred’s collection of fossils. Dr. 
Colbert made a deal. If Alfred brought 
his best finds to the museum, he could 
work in its well-equipped laboratory. 

Last summer Alfred began to prowl 
the quarry with Joe Geiler and Mike 
Bandrowski, who had joined the project 
just a few months before. A large area 
was being leveled for the construction of 
a supermarket, and Alfred led his small 
but expert crew to a place where shale 
lay near the surface. They dug down to 
the dark rock and brought big slabs to 
the surface. They found some coelacanth 
fossils first but ignored them as common- 
place. Then they split another slab, and 
Alfred knew at once that they had come 
upon something extraordinary. In the 
shale was the 7}-in. skeleton of a delicate 
creature that looked like a cross between 
a lizard and a monstrous dragonfly. The 
boys started to clean the fossil but had 
sense enough to stop before they did dam- 
age. After keeping it for a while, Alfred 
dutifully brought his find to the museum. 

Ancient Glider. Dr. Colbert recognized 
the importance of the discovery. The age 
of Granton’s black shale is known quite 
accurately; it formed as silt on the bottom 
of the great lake that covered the Jersey 
meadows 175 million years ago. In that 
dim age. the famous flying reptiles, the 
pterosaurs, had not yet evolved. Yet here 
was a reptile equipped with something 


| like wings. Dr. Colbert took the fossil to 





Ben Mart 
PALEONTOLOGIST SIEFKER & PALS 
Tapping a lake bottom. 


the laboratory, where skilled technicians 
spent months clearing shale from around 
the delicate bones. 

The ribs of the little reptile, says Dr. 
Colbert, supported a fixed wing ro inches 
from tip to tip. This enabled the creature 
to glide like a modern flying squirrel, but 
not to fly actively. Presumably its way of 
life was to climb trees and launch itself 
into gliding flight when it wanted to 
move to another tree or when danger 
threatened. On one of these glides it must 
have landed in the lake where its flesh 
was eaten by fish and its sunken skeleton 
was covered slowly with silt. 

The skeleton of the ancient reptile still 


* Mike Bandrowski (left) and Joe Geiler 





American Museum of Natural History 
SIEFKER'S PROTOROSAUR 
A 175-million-year-old landing. 
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THE 7 HATS OF BORG-WARNER ... (top) national 
defense; oil, steel and chemicals; (middle 
row) agriculture; aviation; 
(bottom t home equipment. 





THE PART AT THE HEART Of many an automotive air conditioner: an advanced new 
compressor by B-W’s York Division. Specified by leading auto-makers because, 
through aluminum, it weighs in at a light 1634 pounds. Effect on engine balance 
is next to nil. Also their choice because it mounts vertically or horizontally, on left 
or right side of engine... takes up a minimum of precious under-the-hood space. 
Specified, too, for increased capacity and high-speed operation... for its incredible 
efficiency in delivering cool, dehumidified, pollen-free air to a carload of travelers. 





Dice weiss Borg-Warner Corporction + 200 South Michigan Avenue + Chicago 4 


From under the 7 Hats of Borg-Warner... 


Iwo new components for 
cool comfortable driving - 
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POWER LINK ON GOLF LINKS: Morse Power-Flow® trans- 
mission for small engine that moves twosome from tee to 
tee on wheels. Uphill to green? This new unit, actually a 
torque converter that “senses” load requirements, adjusts 
automatically to go up and over without shifting gears or 
touching clutch. Without loss of engine speed, either. Ideal, 
too, for use in lawn mowers, motor scooters, industrial 
trucks. Product of Morse Chain Company, aB-W subsidiary. 


... better products 
through creative research 


® and engineering 
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Heritage furniture, a living tradition in America’s homes, interprets the best 
of the past for now and the future. For booklet—living, dining, bedroom collec- 
tions—send fifty sents to Heritage Furniture Co., Dept. T-4, High Point, N. C. 


HERITAGE 


A LIVING TRADITION IN FURNITURE 





Martin’s V.V.0.—the happiest Scotch’n’ water 


WHY? BECAUSE it’s the happiest blend of fine Scotch whiskies for 
those happy occasions when good friends relax together. 


Also: Martin’s Fine and Rare (20 years old); Martin’s De Luxe (12 years old). 
86.8 PROOF, BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKIES, IMPORTED BY McKESSON & ROBBINS, INC., NEW YORK, W. ¥. © McKéR, 1961 
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belongs to Alfred, but it will probably 
stay at the museum. In return, Alfred 
who intends to become a professional pa- 
leontologist, has received a reward more 
‘come than money. Next summer the 
museum will take him on a fossil-hunting 








expedition to Colorado. 


Radiation Sense 
In the anxious atomic age. the nor 


mal man array of senses is no longer 





enol Radiation from nuclear reactors 
radioisotopes particle accelerators, bomb- 
test fallout, X-ray machines and count- 
less other sources cannot be seen, felt 
heard, smelled or tasted. And radiation 
from any of these sources can fatally fry 
before he has the faintest notion 








a man 
that anything ts amiss. 

What atomic workers need is an arti- 
ficial sixth sense—a che ip reliable radia- 
tion sniffer capable of giving a timely 
warning of danger, Last week the Oak 
Ridge National Laboratory announced 





As ated Press 
PERSONAL RADIATION MONITOR 
When it chirps, run like hell, 


that it had developed just such a gadget. 
Unlike earlier devices, which are cumber- 
some, slow to report or have to be read 
with close attention, the O.R.N.L. “Per- 
sonal Radiation Monitor’ is no larger 
than a fountain pen and reacts unmistak- 
ably as soon as it scents trouble. Clipped 
to a lab worker's clothing, the monitor 
gives off high-pitched chirps and flashes 
an orange neon light whenever it detects 
radiation. The stronger the radiation, the 
faster the chirps and flashes. 

A miniature transistorized Geiger 
counter with works slightly less compli- 
cated than the average pocket radio, the 
personal monitor has no switch; it is on 
all the time. Its tiny mercury battery is 
good for a month of steady operation. 
Now properly equipped workers will no 
longer have to take time off to read a 
meter or check a counter. Their personal 
monitor will give them the word. “It is 
intended to tell lab personnel whenever 
there has been a change of radiation 
level,” says an Oak Ridge scientist. The 
workers put it more succinctly: “It tells 
us when to run like hell.” 
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your office a more efficient place to work. This ceiling 
gives you maximum acoustical efficiency plus high style. 
Its fissured surface provides an exceptionally beautiful 
ceiling. Permacoustic ceilings are quickly installed, easy 
to maintain, and are non-combustible for fire safety. 


For further details about these products, look for your Approved 
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Dept. T-414, New York 16,N.Y.1n Canada, address Port Credit, Ont 
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free service, cuts maintenance costs to the absolute mini- 
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beautiful colors are available. These can be combined 
to form interesting designs, and J-M’s wide color range 
is sure to complement any decorative scheme. 
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BURROUGHS CORPORATION ANNOUNCES 


THE B 5000, WHIGH SETS NEW STANDARD: 











IN PROBLEM SOLVING & DATA PROCESSING 


The new Burroughs B 5000 Information Processing System is a decided 
departure from conventional computer concepts. It is marked by dramati- 
cally different machine logic and language. It thinks in the language of 
your problems. It is an integrated hardware-software package that sets: 


NEW STANDARDS OF PROGRAMMING EFFICIENCY 
The B 5000 is the first system specifically designed for efficient use of the 
problem-oriented languages of ALGOL and COBOL. It swiftly translates 
them into efficient machine-language programs, compiles at speeds 20-50 
times faster than any currently designed computers. Result: unprecedented 


savings in programming cost_and time. 

NEW STANDARDS OF PROGRAM-INDEPENDENT MODULARITY 
Any B 5000 program will work with any B 5000 system configuration. It is 
possible to add memory modules, input/output units—even a functionally 
independent second central processor. Result: you can closely gear system 


expansion to growing workloads, without time-consuming reprogramming; 
you have effective protection against obsolescence. 

NEW STANDARDS OF EFFECTIVE MULTIPLE PROCESSING 
The B 5000’s normal mode of operation is multi-processing. It can simultaneously 


process several unrelated problems, both scientific and commercial, under the 
supervision of its Master Control Program. Programs written independently 


can be processed simultaneously. Result: minimum idle component time, 
maximum self-regulating system efficiency. 


NEW STANDARDS OF AUTOMATIC OPERATION 


The Burroughs B 5000 incorporates a complete set of operating, monitoring 
and service routines. Its Master Control Program automatically schedules 


work and assigns memory and input/output units. Result: system idle time 
and human intervention are reduced to a minimum—aimportant time and 
dollar savings. 

NEW STANDARDS OF SYSTEM COMMUNICATION 
The new B 5000 features completely flexible communication among its com- 
ponents, permits simultaneous on-line/off-line operation. Any input/output 
channel communicates with any peripheral equipment and any memory module. 

Result: greater flexibility and reliability in systems use. 

NEW STANDARDS OF THROUGH-PUT PER DOLLAR 
Along with its remarkably advanced logic and language, the B 5000 offers many 
other important features. Examples: High internal speed (three microsecond 
add execution time, six microsecond memory cycle time), high speed input/output 
(reads 800 cards per minute, prints 700 lines per minute), 66 KC Magnetic 
Tape speeds, and solid state construction. This large-scale performance is avail- 
able to you in the medium-price range. Result: maximum through-put_per 


dollar for you. 





For details in depth on the B 5000 concept, call our nearby office now. Or write 
Data Processing Division, Burroughs Corporation, Detroit 32, Michigan. 
Burroughs—TM 


® Burroughs Corporation 
“NEW DIMENSIONS / in electronics and data processing systems” 
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Here’s the container of the future 
that can solve your shipping problems 
today!* New York Central's Flexi-Van 


No matter what you ship or where you ship it, Flexi-Van 


can work to your advantage. This versatile container (wew Yorey 


delivers from door-to-door, even if either door is miles eo - 9-4 


from a railway terminal. Or even overseas. 


Flexi-Van saves packing costs. Practically eliminates N\vsystem / 


breakage and pilferage. Shippers benefited from 
Central’s Flexi-Van so much that loadings more than ROAD TO THE FUTURE 
doubled in 1960. 


*We'll bet you a good cigar that a survey of your present shipping operations will show where Flexi-Van can save you time and 
money. Write, wire or phone W. M. Hoffman, V.P-Freight Sales, New York Central, Dept. T, 466 Lexington Ave., N.Y. 17, MU 9-8000. 





RELIGION 
The "Real" Jesus 


One of the key themes of 
at the turn of the century 
for the “historical” Jesus. an 
and 





Biblical 
theology was 
the search 
attempt to discover his “personality 
his own sense of his mission. This quest 
seemed to be all but demolished in the 


years between World W I II by 





such “form” critics* as German Theolo- 
gian Rudolf Bultmann. who maintains 
that all that is known about Jesus was 
set down by the early church after the 
resurrection, when the first Christians saw 
him as the Messiah and composed the 


Gospels Therefore says Bult 
one cannot know anything of the 
is he was before the first 


to prove it. 
mann 
“Jesus of history 





Easter. walking and talking among men. 
But the search for Jesus the man is 
still alive, even among the form critics 


themselves. A leading 
search is the work of 


example of the 
French Theologian 





Oscar Cullmann, discussed in a roundup 
of current European theology in the 
Protestant quarterly Religion in’ Life 


Cullmann maintains that just because the 


Gospels are the product of the post-Easter 
church is no reason why it is impossible 
to reach back beyond the crucifixion to 
the historical Jesus and be- 
tween the places where the Gospel writers 


distinguish 


obviously express their own view and the 
places where they report the words of 
Jesus himself.” 

Son & Servant. Cullmann a 
the Gospels like a paleontologist 
structing a human head from the 
jawbone. As U.S. Scholar 


proaches 





recon- 
fossil 


Maria 


ota 


Form criticism is a method of textua 


ysis that aims, and claims peneti 


to the 





written record of the Gospels oral tradi 


ion behind them 


pte, 
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Mystery Pray: THe RAISING OF 
> 4 


Sulzbach notes in her analysis of his posi 








tion, he focuses on the fact that Jesus 
refers to himself as the “Son of Man 
in combination with Isaiah's cept of 
the “Suffering Servant of God” (Mark 
ro:gs and J 8:32). The title, Son of 
man, was not current in popular Judaism. 
It was only in esoteric circles of late 
Judaism that the nationalistic idea of 
the Messiah as the redeemer of Israel 
was replaced by the apocalyptic concep- 
tion of the Son of man “as the hidden 
Messiah who, at the end of time, will 
come to judge men and rule over the 
world. 

In this, Cullmann sees a glimpse of 
Jesus’ conception of himself. Cullmann’s 


reasoning: the writers of the Gospels use 








the tithe Son of man “only when they 
represent Jesus himself as speaking. They 
themselves never call him by this name 
and they never report another's doing so 
in conversation with Jesus.” This would 
not make sense. Cullmann argues, if the 
Gospel writers were really the first to 
attribute the title to Jesus. Actually 
they ve preserved the memory that 





only Jesus himself used it this way. 

Glory & Humiliation. Jesus exclusive 
the Son of Man and the 
Cullmann thinks 
toward 


combination ot 
Sufiering Servant shows 


his own attitude 





his not 


lission 





1 later conception of the early church. 
He saw hir is appearing “(1) ing 
at the end of time—a thought 


the Son of 


sell ory 
familiar 
to the expectation of man in 
certain Jewish circles: | in the humilia- 
the incarnation among sinful men 


ll earlier concep 


tion of 


thought foreign to 


tions of the Son of man. 

In other words. says Cullmann, the 
historical Jesus. as well as the theological 
Jesus, was conscious of being both the 


in the complete 
God which he 


Servant and the Son 


and oneness with 


experienced continually and in a manner 


unique 


beyond all human possibilities. 








A ‘ t 
LAZARUS 
the stage? 
The Wakefield Mysteries 
For the first time in 38s vears. God 


was in his heaven last week in an English 
playhouse. 
bearded. he 


of London's 


and brown- 
upon the stage 
rheatre 
surrounded by 


and paper wings. 


Golden-crowned 
looked down 
Mermaid 
throne 


from a 
cushioned wooden 
angels with blond wigs 
The occasion was the first performance of 
the Wakefield Mystery Plays—one of the 
treasures of medieval Christianity 
they were banned in 1576. 

Life Was a Unity. In that year, when 
Shakespeare and Marlowe were twelve 
and the Church of England was in its 
infancy. the townsfolk of Waketield in 
Yorkshire told that their annual 
Whitsun-week cycle of 32 mystery plays 
could no longer portray “God the Father 
God the Sonne or God the Holie Ghoste 
or the 
ments of baptisme or of the Lordes Sup 
per.” This effectively banned the plays 
altogether—as was intended by 
Elizabeth I 
the hold of 
minds. 

Even then the Wakefield pl Vs 


were a couple of centuries old. They were 


since 


were 


administration of either the Sacra- 





(Queen 
who was determined to break 
Roman ritual on English 


some ol 








written between and 1450 as a 
means of educating the illiterate medieval 
masses in the fundamentals of the Chris 
tian faith. The present production con 


skillfully 
ening in comprehe 
Cambridge Scholar 


by the Mermaid 


sists of 18 of the plays 
into a 34-hour ey 
English by onetime 


Martial Rose. Performed 


edited 

















Players, the result is a smash hit with 
modern Londoners—it is heavily booked 
lor a nine-week run, 

Moving from Creation to the 
Judgment, the Raising of Lazarus to the 
Crucifixion, the Wakefield Plays open a 
window on a lon ne world when, in the 
words of the Mermaid’s Founder-Director 
Bernard Miles, “life was a unity—swear 
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words, sexual references, prayer and de- 
votion unashamedly mixed.” 

"Bite on Boldly." Violence is vivid in 
the mysteries; Herod’s soldiers slaughter 
three infants onstage, and even modern 
audiences blanch at green-faced, gloating 
Satan hissing among the writhing sinners 
before pitchforking them through the 
fanged jaws of Hell. Biblical characters 
have a buttonholing immediacy, like dod- 
dering, officious Noah, who groans: 

And now I am old 

Sick, sorry and cold, 

As muck upon mould 
wither away. 

Cain is a dour, sly farmer with qualities 
still highly regarded by north-countrymen 

thrift, industry, independence (“By all 
men I set not a fart’)—who tries to 
cheat God in the number of wheat sheaves 
he offers. 

Much of the dialogue rings with allit- 
erative beauty. Satan coaxes Eve to “Bite 
on boldly be not abashed”; Eve echoes to 
Adam, “Bite on boldly.” and rueful Adam 
grieves that he has betrayed God and 
“Broken his bidding bitterly.” 

Whatever the reason for Queen Eliza- 
beth’s opposition to the plays. it was an 
impoverishment for Christianity; as the 
London Times noted, they are filled with 
“a reverence that makes nonsense of such 
a ban.” Their essence is suggested by the 
Virgin Mary’s final speech: 

He is God and man that unto heaven 

rose: 

Preach thus to the people that most 

are of price... 

To the whole city these tidings disclose, 

Tell the words of my son in the world 

most WISe: 

Bid them in him their relief to repose, 

Or else be they damned as men full 


of vice. 





Homo Religionis 

What does it mean to be religious? 
Psychologist John D. Shand, of Pennsyl- 
vania’s Gettysburg College, interviewed 
142 ministers, priests and rabbis, last week 
reported to a meeting of fellow psycholo- 
gists that he had found five basic concep- 
tions of the religious person; 

1) the “righteous, formalistic funda- 
mentalist,” who emphasizes creed, ritual 
and tradition; 

2) the “puritanical fundamentalist,” 
who emphasizes morality and abstention 
from drinking, smoking, gambling and 
swearing ; 

3) the “humanist,”” who stresses broth- 
erhood and human welfare; 

4) the “theistic humanist,” who stresses 
faith in God; 

5) the “religious law-observing” type 
who is most concerned with laws, com- 
mandments and participation in congre- 
gational activities. 

Psychologist Shand had a special warn- 
ing: social scientists, in the view of clergy- 
men, often accept superficial criteria of 
what constitutes a religious person—‘‘such 
as affiliation with a religious body, coming 
to public worship regularly, receiving the 
sacraments, having peace of mind, hav- 
ing maturity, and being converted.” 
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Remember the Belly Laugh? 


Days of Thrills and Laughter (20th 
Century-Fox}. Here comes Charlie Chase, 
natty in knickerbockers and a steamer 
cap. Oops! It starts to rain. No problem. 
Cheerful Charlie ducks under the nearest 
awning. buys a bumbershoot. strolls on 
his way. What's this? A flooded gutter? 
Charlie finds a plank near by, lays it over 
the water. Smirking triumphantly, he 
steps aboard, stares appalled as the board 


CHARLIE CHASE IN “Days” 
Also, paper boulders and a Popocatepetl of potatoes. 


creaks, cracks. collapses, drops him into— 
glug! The flooded gutter turns out to be 
a flooded excavation. 

Cheerless Charlie flounders to the op- 
posite curb, climbs out. observes with dis- 
may that his knickers are filled with water 
—they look like two giant links of knack- 
wurst. Obviously, he has to let the knick- 
ers down. He gets as far as the second 
button of his fly. A policeman appears, 
eying him = suspiciously—in his sopping 
suit the hero looks like a bum about to 
commit what the law calls a nuisance. 
Tipping his cap politely, Charles waddles 
down the street at top speed. The cop 
follows hard on his heels. A doorway! 
Charlie ducks inside, shuts the door. Mo- 
ments later, while the cop stares ineredu- 
lous, a veritable torrent of liquid gushes 
underneath the door and plunges down 
the front steps. The door opens. Out steps 
the hero, smiling with relief and button- 
ing the fly of his empty knickers. 

This classic example of the full-rolling, 
just-can't-stop-it, landslide laugh, coming 
at the end of Robert Youngson’s third an- 
nual anthology of silent comedy, may 
prove a trying experience for modern 
moviegoers—many of whom have un- 
doubtedly forgotten how to belly-laugh. 
On the other hand, most spectators will 
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not resent the opportunity to practice, 
and Producer Youngson considerately pre- 
cedes the Chase episode with go minutes 
of merely wonderiul absurdity. 

Among his snippets: Harry Langdon as 
a doleful doughboy sitting pitifully, with 
a tiny paring knife, beside a Popocatepet! 
of potatoes; Pearl White pursued down a 
mountainside by a paper boulder as big 
as a house; Ruth Roland lashed to an 
operating table while tuxedoed villains 
advance upon her prostrate form with a 





Aut Fittep Up & No Piace to Go 


white-hot soldering iron; Charlie Chaplin 
disguised as a standing lamp; Doug Fair- 
banks missing a girl. kissing a table; 
Harry Houdini leaping boldly at one mo- 
ment into the Hudson River and at the 
next, with grand disregard for geography, 
clinging desperately to a boulder at the 
brink of Niagara Falls. 


Pat's First Pat 
All Hands on Deck (20th Century- 


Fox), Charles Eugene (“Pat”) Boone,* 
a pop singer known in show business as 
“the apostle to the adolescents.” has a 
glass of milk, 
though perhaps not quite so interesting. 
He does not smoke. drink or swear. Some 
people also say he does not sing, but then 
some people don't like the way Albert 
Schweitzer plays the organ, Certainly he 
does not act, but perhaps that is expect- 
ing too much of a lad who is only 26, 
and who, as he shyly confesses, was 
spanked by his mother (with a sewing- 
machine belt) until he was 17. 

In his first two movies. Hero Boone 
righteously refused to kiss the heroine. 
In his third, he gave her a shy peck on 


face as wholesome as a 


= Pat is short for Patricia, Mama, as Pat still 
calls her, was expecting a girl. 


the cheek. In his fourth. he actually 
kissed her on the mouth—though, as one 
moviegoer saw it, the kiss was not so 
much a kiss as an “oral handshake.” But 
after seeing this film. Mama _ Boone's 
hand may well reach instinctively for the 
Singer. Pat Boone kisses the leading lady 
with his mouth wide open. What's more, 
in full view of those millions of sug- 
gestible young people to whom he has 
preached “the teen commandments,” Pat 
pats her pretty little derriére. “With each 
picture,” says Pat, “I get a little closer.” 

Closer to what? Certainly not to an 
Academy Award, In this routine piece 
of USNonsense—aptly epitomized in the 
ship's mascot: a turkey—Pat plays a two- 
striper, second in command on an LST 
in the peacetime Navy. When not scut- 
tling his principles with a girl reporter 
(Barbara Eden), Hero Boone consoles a 
pointy-headed skipper (Dennis O'Keefe) 
who dearly loves to fish but sadly catches 
the only thing that seems to swim in 
the average gagman’s Pacific: a brassi¢re. 
Whenever he has nothing worse to do, Pat 
sings a song. The music will not  seri- 
ously disturb anybody except musicians, 
but the words (“She's a new destroyer 
type/Every turret round and ripe”) are 
really going to raise Ned in the 4,400 
Pat Boone fan clubs. Anyway. after 98 
minutes on a cliché-cluttered Deck, even 
the most loyal Boone companion may 
say amen to this unwittingly witty bit 
of dialogue: 

“The admiral’s ready to abandon ship!” 

“Who isn't?” 


Life Is Just a 


Bowl of Cherries (Kingsley-Interna- 
tional). “The big city!” gasps yet another 
young Picasso from Pocatello as he stares 
in gaping amazement at Manhattan’s sky- 
line. “I've made it at last!” With his 
“life's savings” clutched in one hand and 
his life's work in the other, the young 
painter-hero of this 24-minute short sub- 
ject plunges with the valor of ignorance 
into the talent warren known as Greenwich 
Village. He rents himself a studio in an 
alley littered with garbage and decorated 
with a sign that says: No TorLtet. Then out 
to the nearest gallery to see who's doing 
what. Everybody, he discovers, is doing 
violently chromatic doodles and calling 
them abstract expressionism. Timidly, he 
brings out his own slight, representa- 
tional sketches—mostly of horses. The 
dealer studies them in obvious horror for 
a long time. *“Marvelous,” he says at last. 
“Horses, aren't they?” 

So begins a fresh, charming, witty piece 
of intellectual slapstick, a two-reel silent 
spoof of modern painting that is just 
as funny as Day of the Painter (Time, 
Sept. 12) but much more subtle in com- 
ment and adroit in technique. The work 
of a 27-year-old New Yorker named 
William Kronick, Bow! was filmed at 16 
frames a second and is shown at 24, 
with an arresting result: the picture 
moves across the screen, as the old silent 
comedies did, with a tic-quick impetuous 
energy and innocence that delightfully 
heighten the fun, 
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The 1951 sedan whose life story is told here. 





When an Austrian named Gottlieb 
Daimler invented the internal combus- 
tion engine in 1886, and a year later a 
practical automobile, even the wildest 
flights of his imagination couldn't have 
predicted that by 1960 there would be 
over 86,000,000 automobiles traveling 
the highways of the world, and that 
men in the business of reselling cars 
would be calling them such outlandish 
names as “creampuffs’’ and “bombs.” 

Today there are few “‘bombs” (cars in 
bad shape). There are millions of the 
good looking, good running cars used 
car dealers call “‘creampuffs.’”’ This is 
the story of a creampuff, a 1951 sedan 
that we'll call JK51—JK for model, 51 
for year. Its story is typical of the 
service that all fine American cars give 
their owners, and one way of demon- 
strating why the 1961 models are better 
than ever. 

JK51 is only one of over 60,000,000 
cars on the road in the United States. 
There are more than 60,000 new and 
used car dealers. One out of every six 
businesses is in the automotive field, 
and one out of every seven employed 
people works because of the automobile. 
This amazing industry owes its exist- 
ence mainly to the durability of the 
American automobile. Over half the 
cars on the road are five years or more 
old; ten million of them are from 8 to 
10 years old, 

“This is your life.’’ It took only a 
matter of hours to assemble JK51 but 
they used over one hundred different 
kinds of steel . . . special steels for bear- 


— 


Used car manager Robert Dreano... 
“It was a creampuff.” 


ings, and gears, and axles, and body 
parts and countless other components. 
JK51 was one of over a million of its 
well-known name to be made that year, 
and as it was loaded on a big transport 
truck headed for Pittsburgh, the stain- 
less steel trim gleamed in the sunlight 
and accented the beauty of the dove- 
gray finish. 

Ed Rottman works on an electric 
furnace at Mesta Machine, and he 
knows a lot about machinery. He looked 
the new JK51 over in a Pittsburgh 
showroom and decided it was for him. 
It looked like a car that wouldn’t give 
him any trouble. “I was dead right,” 
Rottman says. “I drove that car for two 
years and didn’t have to make a single 
repair. My wife and I took trips to Lake 
Erie and back dozens of times, and 
drove around bumpy streets until its 
wheels could have fallen off, but they 
didn’t. It ran like a clock!” Two years 
later Ed Rottman sold JK51 to a friend 
of his named Irvine. 

Clair Irvine is a Westinghouse ma- 
chinist, and he, too, has a love of good 
machinery. “I was what you'd call a 
satisfied owner,” Irvine says. He drove 
JK51 for over six years. In all that time 
the only repair that JK51 required was 
new transmission seals. The car was in 
one accident when Irvine was struck by 
a skidding car on an icy street. The 
grille was damaged. “It took $150 to 
fix it up and you never knew the differ- 
ence, That car just never stopped run- 
ning. We drove it North for vacation 
trips, to the mountains to hunt, and 
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Why the creampuffs outnumber the bombs 


took it on hundreds of short rides.’ 

James Derence is a cab driver, and 
if anyone knows cars, it’s a cab driver. 
When Derence bought JK51 early last 
year, he knew he was getting a bargain. 
By this time, there were over 60,000 
miles on JK51. Its paint needed a 
touch-up in a couple of places. The trim 
was in good shape. Above all, when 
Derence drove it and poked around 
under the hood, he knew right away 
that JK51 was healthy. It looked per- 
fect for his wife and children. “All I had 
to do was some work on the rear end,” 
Derence says. “You'd expect that after 
60,000 miles."" Derence recently sold 
JK51 when Mrs. Derence saw a later 
model used car she liked even better. 

Anthony D’ Angelo owns JK51 now. 
Says D’Angelo, “I went out and looked 
at it and bought it on the spot. It 
looked like a good buy.’ D’Angelo 
won't be disappointed. If you go by 
statistics, JK51 has another 40,000 
miles in it and probably more. 

“Iron” in the fire. If JK51 left a 
trail of satisfied owners, it underwent 
an even more severe baptism of fire; 
the scrutiny of a sharp-eyed, realistic 
used car dealer named Robert Dreano. 
Dreano has been in the used car business 
for seven years and manages one of 
Pittsburgh's largest used car lots. 

JK51 landed on his lot when Clair 
Irvine, owner number two, traded it on 
a new car, and Dreano needed little 
more than a “window appraisal’’ (just 
watching it drive in) to tell that it was 
a genuine creampuff. In used car jargon, 


Ed Rottman 
make a single repair." 





it was “‘clean."’ They call cars “iron,’ 
and JK51 was a piece of iron that 
would move. It had a guitar and a stove 
(radio and heater) and there was no 
reason why it wouldn’t fetch top dollar, 

Like every other newcomer to 
Dreano’s lot, JK51 was immediately 
reconditioned. Its motor was steam 
cleaned. It was tuned up, inspected and 
certified for good running condition, 
They weren’t surprised when it sold 
almost immediately. 

There is nothing unusual about JK51. 
American cars are built to last. If they 
didn't have stamina, automobiles 
wouldn’t be our biggest “going busi- 


ness.” Three out of four families 
wouldn’t own cars, and our cars, trucks 
and buses wouldn’t have come close to 
traveling the record 700 billion miles 
they did last year. 

How has it happened? One reason is 
the genius of Detroit engineering. An- 
other is the rigorous testing programs 
that precede new car introductions. But 
one of the biggest reasons is steel’s reli- 
ability and versatility. 

It started in 1898. Steelmakers be- 
gan supplying the answers to car pro- 
duction problems as far back as 1898, 
the year the nation's first independent 
auto dealership was established. By 
1903, autos had their first pressed steel 
frames, In 1907 a new vanadium alloy 
steel permitted manufacturers to make 
axles lighter and far stronger. As early 
as 1912, a touch of copper was added 
to steel to combat body sheet corrosion, 
In 1921 a super-strong nickel-molyb- 
denum alloy steel revolutionized gear 
design. By 1923 closed steel car bodies 
were at last keeping drivers out of the 
rain. Chromium plating on steel for 
bright-work was developed in 1925 and, 
a few years later, the new high-strength 
low-alloy steels were being tried out for 
bumpers. In 1930 a raft of new heat 
treating methods made it possible to 
tailor steels for special jobs such as 
deep drawing, wear resistance, shock- 





Clair Irvine drove it six years ... 
“that car just never stopped running.” 


resistance, super strength. By 1935 rev- 
olutionary new rolling techniques were 
producing steel sheets and surfaces so 
smooth, and drawing capabilities so 
deep, that a whole new world was 
opened to stylists. 

The list of steel’s contributions to 
automobiles is endless, Today’s cars 
contain over 160 special steels, each one 
carefully selected to do a special job. 
The automotive industry buys 17° of 
all the steel made, and we’re making 
sure they, like other steel consuming 
industries, get the best steel possible. 
Quality control programs are insuring 





and 
developing new steels that will cost less 


improved bearing and gear stee 


but last even longer. Bumpers are being 
made of high strength steel that per- 
mits them to soak up more shock and 
keep their shape longer. USS design 
specialists are working with car stylists 
on preliminary parts design and ad- 
vanced design programs. USS product 
development people are introducing 
new steel products such as steel sheets 
coated with vinyl plastic that can be 
made to look like leather or almost any 
other combination of color and texture. 
USS engineers are actually designing 
vehicle component parts from the 
wheels up, taking maximum advantage 
of the properties of high strength and 
alloy steels to drastically reduce weight. 

No wonder the new cars are so won- 
derful. Today’s models will give longer, 
more reliable service than ever before. 
That should be good news to the roughly 
6,000,000 people who will buy new cars 
this year, and to the automobile indus- 
try’s 1,700,000 stockholders. 














This mark tells you a 
product is made of 
modern, dependable 
Steel. Look for it on the 
products you buy. 
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Tony D'Angelo... “! bought it on the spot." 


Trade-ins are inspected and reconditioned 
before resale. 
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EDUCATION 





The Fourth R—Rigor 


The new boss of the U.S. Office of 
Education had barely been sworn in last 
week when he ventured an opinion about 
U. schools. “Soft.” “flabby,” “lax,” 
“easy,” exclaimed Commissioner Sterling 
M. McMurrin, 47. “We have much less 
knowledge, much less creativity, much less 
moral fiber than we would have had if our 
educational process had been more rigor- 
ous.”” McMurrin set his goal as “quality 
and rigor in teaching’—strong talk for 





the Office of Education, which for most of 


George Bettridge 
COMMISSIONER MCMurRRIN 


Instead of statist standards. 





its 94 years has been a tame source of 
statistics rather than of standards. 

A Self-Effacing Bureau. As defined in 
the creating act the office’s job was to 
“promote the cause of education.”” The 
aim was leadership, not anonymity, but 
Congress never provided sufficient funds. 
The commissioner now gets $20,000 a 
year, has a $13.8 million budget, one- 
third for research. Since 1953, the Office 
has been a minor branch of the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education and Welfare. 
At times, it has seemed more responsive 
to Washington's big teachers’ lobby than 
to the Government. Nobody was  sur- 
prised when Lawrence G. Derthick, the 
last Eisenhower-appointed commissioner, 
stepped into the No. 2 executive job at 
the National Education Association. 

“The time had come to bring in a new 
view,” says President Kennedy's HEW 
Secretary Abraham Ribicoff. He set out 
to find philosopher who was not afraid 
of new ideas, and yet had administrative 
ability.” Ribicoff quizzed “more than 150 
people in the education world,” got glow- 
ing reports about Sterling McMurrin, 
then academic vice president at the Uni- 
versity of Utah. “He didn’t even ask 
what the job would pay,” recalls Ribicoff. 
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A Call for Brains. Son of a high school 
teacher, McMurrin worked his way 
through the University of Utah, made Phi 
Beta Kappa, took his Ph.D. at the Uni- 
versity of Southern California. In 1948 he 
returned to Utah as a philosophy profes- 
sor, became dean of the liberal arts and 
sciences college and later vice president. 
McMurrin showed particular skill in lead- 
ing summer seminars among businessmen 
and educators at Aspen, Colo. “Inevita- 
bly,” says one participant, “the consensus 
was in accord with McMurrin’s views. 
But he always made us think we had 
reached these conclusions by ourselves.” 

Commissioner McMurrin is a_ strong 
proponent of local school control, “but 
certain judgments must be made from the 
viewpoint of national perspective.” Last 
week he promised to raise academic stand- 
ards by calling not only on professional 
educators but also on the country’s best 
brains—including that most caustic critic 
of U.S. schools, Vice Admiral Hyman G. 
Rickover. Said dispassionate Philosopher 
McMurrin: “I think Admiral Rickover’s 
impact on American education has been 
essentially good. His demand for greater 
rigor and the pursuit of excellence has 
had an excellent effect.” 


° ° 
From Biggest to Biggest 

The new tendency of U.S. public col- 
leges to federate is most sharply evident 
in California, whose 15 state colleges, 
with 96,000 students, now comprise “the 
world’s largest college system.” A 
second is New York City’s system of seven 
municipal colleges, with 91,000 students 
which by granting doctorates may soon 
become “the world’s largest university.” 
Last week, as its first chancellor, the Cali- 
fornia colossus logically picked a> skilled 
New Yorker: Buell G. Gallagher, 57, 
president of The City College, the oldest 


close 





(1847) and biggest of the New York 
group. For $32,000 a year, California 
thus hired one of the nation’s most re- 


spected scholar-administrators. 

Son of a Congregationalist minister, 
Gallagher was himself so ordained after 
graduating from Minnesota's Carleton 
College ('25). In 1933 he took on a dif- 
ficult, decade-long task, the presidency 
of Alabama's Negro Talladega College, 
where he adroitly worked to heal local 
race relations, became a top white official 
of the N.A.A.C.P. In 1952, after serving 
as professor of Christian ethics at the 
Pacific School of Religion im Berkeley, 





Calif., then as U.S. Assistant Commis- 
sioner for Higher Education, Gallagher 


took over City College. It was a bad 
moment: City was dishonored by one 
of the messier basketball-bribe scandals 
in sports history. 

Playing down big-time athletics, Gal- 
lagher stressed high moral standards. In 
1954, at the height of faculty fear of 
McCarthyism in the colleges, he dismissed 
the Senator with “It is time for us 
to remind an ambitious politician that 
the American college and university are 
welded into an anvil which has worn 











out many hammers.” Last fall he facec 
another kind of problem: student edi 
tors began to give a campus newspape 
a “Marxist-oriented” sound. Gallagher 
shunning censorship, discredited them it 
a fact-filled brief. 

Gallagher's job in California is an out 
come of the complex new “Master Plan,’ 
a fair-trade agreement between state col 
leges and the University of California’ 
President Clark Kerr (Time cover, Oct 


17). State colleges got an independen 
governing board, apart from the univer 
sitv’s own board of regents. Gallagher 
picked from 180 candidates during a five 
month search, is the new system's operat 
ing boss. He inherits a frenetically ex 


Ben Martir 
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Instead of a city, a state. 
panding empire, stretching from Hum.- 
boldt State in the north to San Diege 


State in the south. As Gallagher put it 
the Gargantuan system is “full of dyna- 
mism. There is a tremendous job to be 
done out here.” 


Stronger Catholic Position 
In their campaign for federal aid te 
parochial schools, Roman Catholics have 
so far demanded only low-cost building 
loans. But last week a top Catholic tac- 
tician proposed a bigger package; not 
only loans but direct grants to parochial 
schools, such as would be given public 
schools in the Kennedy education bill. 
Taking up this new position, Msgr. 
Frederick G. Hochwalt, education direc- 
tor of the National Catholic Welfare Con- 
ference, argued that the Administration's 
recent equating of loans and grants to 
parochial schools as unconstitutional gave 
Catholics a reason to claim both as—in 
their view—equally constitutional. He 
agreed the new stand probably would 
block passage of the bill for federal aid 
to public schools. “But it doesn’t bother 
me in the least,” said Hochwalt. ‘The 
present educational structure is not a 
sacred cow and could stand a change.” 
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all 
the 
rivers 
in 
the 
world... 


don't produce as much electric 
power as you and other Ameri- 
cans have at your fingertips. 


This electric “muscle” is a big reason 
for our nation’s leadership. It makes pos- 
sible our high standard of living, our in- 


dustrial progress, and our defense of the 


Free World. 


In this country, most of our electric 
power comes from investor-owned electric 
light and power companies. who make it 
from coal, oil, gas, falling water and 
atomic energy. 

These companies—more than 300 of 
them—welcome the full responsibility of 
making sure America is always the strong- 
est electric nation in the world. 


Building additional power for future 
needs is well under way right now. A new, 
free booklet tells about the multi-billion 

‘ dollar program to supply more electricity 
for businesses . . . jobs . . . homes. This 
coupon will bring you a copy promptly. 
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WHITE HOUSE ART: HOPPER’'S “HOUSES OF SQUAM LIGHT, CAPE ANN” 


The Jacqueline Touch 


There was never much doubt that 
Jacqueline Bouvier Kennedy. a onetime 
Sorbonne art student, would turn out to 
be the most art-conscious of all First 
Ladies, but her ideas about what belonged 
in a “period house” have proved intri- 
guing. Last week. with the announcement 
that she had borrowed eleven paintings 
by five U.S. artists from the Boston Mu- 
seum of Fine Arts, her collection num- 
bered 63 items, mostly hung in the Presi- 
dent's office or in the family quarters. 
Lest she be accused of depriving the pub 
lic of its treasures. she had accepted only 
canvases in museum storerooms or paint- 
ings that the museum could easily spare. 
The result: a White House gallery that 
was both a delight and a puzzler, 

The accent was American; only a hand- 
ful of artists—notably Delacroix, Courbet 
and Renoir—were foreigners, and almost 
all came from Bouvier-land. For the rest 
along with Mary Cassatt, John Audubon 
and Childe Hassam, there were some art- 
ists who had scarcely been heard of for 
years. A former naval person like the 
President would understandably favor 
seascape by James Bard. But a Mount 
Wonomonac by the sentimentalist Abbott 
Thayer, who died in tg21. or a portrait of 
Queen Victoria by the stodgy Franz Win- 
terhalter, whom Ruskin dubbed a “dim 
blockhead,” were plainly special tastes. 

The five artists imported last week 
raised no questions at all. Four of them 
had painted New Englanders or New Eng- 
land scenes, ranging from George P, A. 
Healy's glowering portrait of Daniel Web- 
ster to a lighthearted Bathing, Marblehead 
by Maurice Prendergast. There was a 
Maine scene by Winslow Homer, and the 
brooding Houses of "Squam Light, Cape 
Ann by Realist Edward Hopper. Finally 
with the President’s home ground taken 
care of, came a typical Jacqueline touch. 
In choosing two rare Italian scenes in 
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watercolor by John Singer Sargent—Ven- 
ice’s La Dogana (Customs House) and 
Villa di Marlia—the First Lady explained 
that she had been to both places and that 
the villa was now owned by a friend of 
hers, the Countess Pecci-Blunt. 


° 
A Pious, Puissant Queen 

Some time in the 15th century, a fam- 
ily of painters named Zavattari began the 
most ambitious project of their lives in 
the Basilica of San Giovanni in the small 
northern Italian town of Monza. Just 
how long they worked or how many of 
them there were, no one knows for sure 
but when they were done, the chapel walls 
sparkled like pages out of an illuminated 
manuscript (see color). There, in 40-odd 
glowing frescoes, was the life and legend 
of Queen Theodolinda, who had ruled 
over the Lombards some 900 years before 
and was still cherished in memory. 

Time was not kind to the frescoes. De- 
tails done in oil peeled off, the plaster 
cracked. smoke and grime clouded the 
colors, and a number of clumsy attempts 
at retouching made matters even worse. 
Finally, last April. the Italian govern- 
ment hired the Milanese restorer, Ottemi 
Della Rotta. to try his hand. Painstaking- 
ly he removed the crusts of dirt, varnish 
ind overpainting. injected casein glue be- 
hind places that were peeling. Today 
Monza’s hidden treasures are hidden 
no longer. 

The Chosen One. Italian history tells 
of no other queen more gracious and pious 
than Theodolinda. She was the daughter 
of the Duke of Bavaria, and toward the 
end of the 6th century she married the 
powerful Authari, King of the warlike 
Lombards. Shortly thereafter, in 391, Au- 
thari died suddenly, some said by poison. 
Normally the death of a King would have 
precipitated a bloody scramble for the 
throne among local chiefs, with Theodo- 
linda as a sort of door prize. But in the 
few years she had been Queen, Theodo- 








SARGENT'S “LA DOGANA” 


linda had become so beloved among the 
Lombards that they insisted that she 
alone choose which husband and King 
she wanted. 

She chose Agilulf, the Duke of Turin, 
her late husband's brother-in-law. For his 
coronation as King of the Lombards, 
Pope Gregory the Great lent the sacred 
Iron Crown, which supposedly bore a nail 
from the Cross. The Pope had good rea- 
son, so the legend goes, to show Theo- 
dolinda this special favor. A fervent Ro- 
man Catholic, she persuaded her husband 
and most of his subjects to abandon the 
Arian heresy. For the first time in decades, 
a religious peace settled over the Lom- 
bards, and crime virtually disappeared. 

Heavenly Command. Aiter Agilulf 
died, Theodolinda ruled on with her son, 
One night she had a dream in which 
Heaven commanded her to build a church 
in Monza, her favorite of all Lombard 
towns. She built and her remains were 
buried in the Basilica of San Giovanni. 
Later the Iron Crown was put there too, 
and—except for occasional absences (it 
has crowned 44 monarchs)—has been 
kept there to this day. No one knows 
what wealthy nobleman of the 15th cen- 
tury commissioned the frescoes, but the 
signature of the Zavattaris was plain. 

As the frescoes show, Theodolinda’s 
hold over her people did not end with 
her death. In one scene, the Roman Em- 
peror Constantine III (612-641 A.D.) 
marches into Monza, determined to sweep 
the Lombards out of Italy. But he pauses 
long enough to consult a bearded old her- 
mit whom the townspeople called “The 
Prophet.” The Prophet learns from the 
Archangel St. Michael, from St. Peter 
and John the Baptist that any attempt 
to capture Monza would meet disaster, 
because the piety of Theodolinda had won 
the town heavenly protection. The Em- 
peror decides to take his war elsewhere. 
With that timely save, Queen Theodo- 
linda passes from history. 
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ROYAL PICTURE STORY portraying the life of Queen Theo 


dolinda of the Lombards decorates the Basilica of San Giovan 


ni in Monza, near Milan. There are 40-odd panels in all, done 
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by a clan of artists named Zavattari. The panel above shows 
ding feast of Theodolinda and Agilulf, who was crowned 


in 592 with the sacred Iron Crown, lent by Pope Gregory. 
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THE PRESS 


WW’'s Return 


With nary a hello to his readers. Walter 
Winchell. granddaddy of all gossip colum- 
returned to duty last week after a 
sick leave of nearly five months—and 
suddenly it was hard to realize that he had 
been away. “Arthur Miller left his mark 
on ex-Wife Marilyn Monroe.” he re- 

“Her favorite dish is lox and 
“Dagmar has shed so much avoir- 





nists 





ported. 





vison, one of her best quips is now 
uscless: “Don't fight over me. fellers. 
There's enough for everybody. ‘Gloria 
Swanson brings her own rice when she 
dines at La Fonda del Sol. Ailing or 








well, she is always Elizabeaut Taylor, 

It was the mixture as before, but some 
of the salt 
public snarls at some particular foe. the 
three-alarm shrillness. the staccato urgen- 
cy, the distinctive touch of a man who 
once polished trifles until they sometimes 
seemed to gleam. The staphylococcus in- 
fection that felled him last fall—*Same 
one Elizabeth Taylor had.” says Winchell. 
not without pride—hit the 64-year-old 
columnist hard: “I had a time of it for 
six weeks.” Now in Los Angeles soaking 
up sun, he divides his time between the 
Ambassador Hotel and his office at 
the 2oth Century-Fox studios 
yveunger Winchell made two films 

Even Winchell agrees that the old drive 
is gone. After 4o vears of incessant tidbit 
collecting. he is too jaded to bother. Last 
week his read as if the pufflicity 
seekers had landed their puffs intact. “In 
my younger days.” said the columnist 
“when I used to hustle, it was a lot more 
exciting. Now the copy comes in by the 
bushel, and I sit around filling up the 
wastebasket and staring at the ceiling 


Was missing. Gone were the 
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Waiting for an idea to come.” 





WALTER WINCHELL 
sit around waiting for an idea." 
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RoMAN PHOTOGRAPHERS BLOCKADING PRINCESS SoRAYA’S CAR 


Buzzing no verin e| 


Paparazzi on the Prowl 


On Rome's Via Veneto, the night was 
gay with lights and pink azaleas in curb- 
side tubs. At a sidewalk café, Ivan Kro- 
scenko, 31, a man in a black leather jack- 
et, sipped espresso and cased the pedes- 
trian traffic with a predatory eye. A beard- 


ed giant strode past: Cinemactor Steve 
(“Hercules Reeves. ‘Mr. Universe,’ 
sneered Kroscenko softly. “So who 
cares?” He was after bigger game. “Linda 






Christian, Ava Gardner, Anita Ekberg 
Jayne Mansfield.” he rolled the names 
lovingly across his tongue. “They are im- 
portant people. They make trouble.” Kro- 
scenko rose, slung the strap of his Rollei- 
cord camera shoulder, and 
prowling for trouble. 

Trouble that can be shot with a cam- 
era is Kroscenko’s business. A three-block 
stretch of the Via Veneto, cascading from 
the Aurelian Wall to the U.S. embassy. is 
his favorite hunting ground. Here. in the 
glitte array of hotels, smart shops and 
open-air throng Kroscenko’s pic- 
turesque prey. He is a paparasco,* one 
of a ravenous wolf pack of freelance pho- 
tographers who stalk big names for a liv- 
ing and fire with flash 
blank range. 

Shot from a Box. The 
i small crew—a couple of 
they are 





over a went 








cates 














1 


guns at point- 





more bul than 


They lounge beneath 


—and 
news photographers. 





lampposts, lips leaking cigarettes. cam 
pI 


drawn like automatics. “Come esce lo 





faccio secco {When he comes out. Pll 
drill him they snarl, while waiting for 
their quarry to open a nightclub door. 
Then the papuracsi attack. These days 





they find more and more targets. Easter 








name coined by Movie Director Federico 
ni for a freelance photographer in Lea Do 
Vita, his gamy study of Roman café society 
‘ says Fellini susgests ea 
b insect, hovering, darting, stinging 








tinging. 


is past. celebrities are drifting down the 
peninsula. and hot times are ahead. 

No one is safe, not even royalty (see 
cut), In February on the Veneto, when 
U.S. Actor Ernest Borgnine and his es- 
tranged wife, Katy Jurado, wrangled in 
the street, cameras popped. They caught 
Actor Cornel Wilde struggling with a local 
heckler, froze Anita Ekberg’s bosom as 
it heaved in a wild dance at a private 
Roman orgy. When Katharine Hepburn 
passed through town recently. the papa- 
rassi mounted Vespa scooters, putt-putte 1 
out to waylay her at Fiumicino Airport. 
Because Ava Gardner once called him a 
dirty name, Papa o Tazio Secchiaroli 
vengefully hid for hours in a cardboard 
box on a Cinecitta movie lot, finally got 
what he came for: an unflattering shot of 
Ava in an old bath towel, hair wet and 
stringy as a mop. 

Like a King. In slack moments. the 


paparazca: manulacture f 





incidents: one of 
their number taunts a show business idol 
into arm-flailing rage. and bulbs flash. 
The practice has a sound commercial ba- 
sis: Italian newspapers and magazines pay 
as $s for paparazsa portraits of 
pictures of celebri- 





as little 
quiescent. celebrities 
ties rampant bring as much as $500. 





Legitimate news photographers scorn 
the papare is streetwalkers of Roman 
journalism, But like streetwalkers. they 


cling to their place in society. Via Veneto 
cafés have found they are good for busi- 
With puparazsi lurking just off the 
mass to watch 


ness. 


premises. cash customers 





for fireworks. 
Now and then, a paparasze goes on to 
things—Tazio Secchiaroli has his 
employs five photogr 








loftier 





own agency | 
But most are content to bay on the Via 
Veneto. Displaced Russian Kroscenko 
would not consider moving his base ot 
operations. “I couldn't live anywhere else 
but here.” he said. “I feel like a king. I 
make the Via Veneto, and it makes me. 
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nal re et 


BROADWAY 
Children Run Longer Than Plays 


‘See Cover 
Manhattar 

long ago, a tall 
hed out on a table 
ing like a Valkyrie about to be immolated 
on her shield. Her youthful, pretty face 
was contorted. An intern was gentiv ex 
amining two 


In an emergency room of 
Roosevelt Hospital not 


woman lay stre look 





fingers of her left hand 


which had just been crushed in a car 


door, causing no serious damage but a 
great deal of pain. Trying to anesthetize 
the patient with small talk, he 
What do you do?” The patient gripped 
a cotton pad soaked with smelling salts 
and winced as she spoke. “Oh 


she said 





isked 


dear God 
laughing and crying simultane 
ously. “I'm a humorist 

\ few months the incident 
will undoubtedly appear in print 
erably embellished 
tence may well 

There is an automobile 

New York with two of my 
This will be followed by 
hundred words about the professional sad- 
the difficulty of opening 
a jar of instant with one hand 
ntricacies of Blue Cross 


from now 
consid 
and the opening sen 
something breezy like 





a) 
loose on the 
streets ol 


fingers. several 


ism of doctors 
cotlee 


bandaged and the 


(“Until now I'd always thought the tern 
major medical’ had something to do with 
the armed services”). Undoubtedly there 


will also be a report on how at um 


the throbbing of brings thoughts 


need of carrying 


hinger 


of gangrene, death, the 





more insurance, whether one’s 
will simply mourn for years in 


or whether he will 

















remarry ( 
Grimes? But can she cook?). The whole 
thing will be nt. deft, charming, and 
fetch $3,000 from virtually anv maga 
zine, not to mention an eventual movie 
sale. Almost any intern, life insurance 
salesman, housewife and child over five 
will readily recognize the style of Jean 
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THE KERR 





























s AT Home 


ust 1e Hallowee 


humorists 


who can 


Kerr, one of the pleasantest 


now working, a woman trans 


form the ordinary vicissitudes of life into 
laughter, expertly turn next-to-nothing 


into molehills. 





Even before the piece appears in print 
her friends will hear excerpts, for anyone 
within the range of Jean Kerr's voice is 
a tryout audience. When 
Wary, 
brightest, wittiest play 
7s Blue (Warner Bros. 
than $500.00 


friends go to 
Vary, Broadway's 
since The Moon 


bought it for more 


see her new hit 


o), they are not surprised 
lines, For 


talks, and she 


0 recognize some of the best 
Je 


talks ail the time. Once 


in Kerr writes as she 








ata party, a tape 
recording was made of Noel Coward sing 
ing: when it was played back, all that 


heard was Jean Kerr 


perfectly 





could be 
She is 


talking. 
to other 
people; it is simply that most people would 
rather listen to her. As a_ result, she 
expends so much energy on talking—her 
blue eyes flashing. her arms semaphoring 

that she has little ength left for 
other physical effort. She is a stand-up 
who sits down 


Circle in the Square. Writing and talk 


willing to listen 








comedian 





Ing, sitting or standing, Jean Kerr has 
gotten more material out of her family 
than anyone since Clarence Day. Her 


recent collection of « 


The Snake Has Al 


nost isual pieces 


Lines, has been on 





every bestseller list and in nearly every 
hospital room in the country. Its phe- 
nomenally successful predecessor, Plea 


Don't + the Daisie sold nearly 
2 hard-cover copies. All of which 
has made Jean Kerr even more 


than her children, the five 





famous 


sons who ap 








parently play e-loves- 

not h their teeth. She 

life a great many I “am about 
ccessful write cted mother, in 
Wa ( Ci in, ¢ i 

J 








charge of an organized but unstuffy sub 
urban household, married to an intelligent 
and devoted husband, with time for trave 
and parties—in short, the 
which for her are centered ir 
Larchmont. N.Y., and Broadway. 

If she is troubled by a problem. it may 
be that she is somewhat overweight 
18). “I feel about 
about 


best of tw 


worlds 


( size 
diets the way I feel 
airplanes.” she “They are 
wonderful things for other people to ge 
on,” She has a life membership at Vic 
Tanny's 


Says. 


but has used it only three times 
and is thinking of giving it 
friend, Still 
her own image 


to a deserving 
if she is ever dissatisfied with 
in look at the Broad- 
way play, Critic's Choice, which is frank 
ly, if superficially. based on Mr. and Mrs, 
Kerr; there she is portrayed by Georgann 
Johnson 
(though Jean is easily the better actress 

and her husband is impersonated by 
Henry Fonda, who is slightly more hand- 





who is much slimmer than she 





some than Walter Kerr (though Walter 
is easily the better critic). In the movie 
version of Please Don’t EF the Daisies. 
of course, the Kerrs were played by 


Doris Day and David Niven, a fate that 
has befallen nobody else in Larchmont. 


Through all this she remains a bit of 





iccording to 
Walter 


smut goes past her.” 


a square and a bit 
her friend and neighbor 
\ certain line of 
She is still awed by 


naive 


Slezak 


some occasions. Be 
» had the 
badly that Jack Paar had to 
Channel 
time, she is 


fore a television 





ippearance 
shakes so 
in his bathrobe, like 
swimmer. But most of the 
unshakable and very much in 
things. “If I were hav frontal lobot 
omy,” she says, “I'd | them how 


wrap her 


charge of 








e to do 


ry going in through the ear. 

Possibly if Bernard known 
American women better, he might have 
invented Jean Kerr. Like almost all Sha 
vian heroines, she is articulate, cheerful 
simple 
whom Shaw 


like 


Shaw had 








casually domineering, competent 
a bit of the Earth Mother 
was ltorever re-creating. 
Electric Shocks. There is 
of Jean Kerr in Mary, Mary, a play that 
one critic described as “five 
releasing an author.’ The characters in- 
habit an unashamedly prefabricated plot 


1 good deal 


characters 


(about a divorced couple who, of course 
get together again), but it is full of humor 
ind insight. All situation comedy is clock 
work; what matters is who makes the 
clock. Like Jean Kerr. the heroine is 

compulsive wisecracker: years ago, when 
her husband made his first tentative 
she told him start 
we can’t finish in a taxi on 





Let's not something 


s4th Street 








Like le n Kerr another character Is a 
fast shuffler of clichés: his recent de 
parture from Hollywood, explains the 
aging matinee idol, was an example ot 
the sinking ship leaving the rats.” Like 
Jean Kerr, a third character is full of 
ic shock A | er e says. “i 
never ent vy comfortable with a friend], 
divorce, any more than a good morticiar 
nts to finish his job and 
sit up on the table. 


Jean Kerr's play 


catalogue ol! one 
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best laughs of Mary, Mary arise from 
character and substance; simple lines that 
are meaningless out of context ricochet 
around the stage and find their targets 
unerringly beyond the footlights. She 
knows how to trim her themes in light 
blue; but her humor is always basically 
decent—and universal. The man in Mary, 
Mary was, after all, married to the woman 
whose shoulder he sometimes tapped at 
11 p.m. saying: “Are you in the mood 
tonight? Because if you're not, I'm going 
to take a sleeping pill.” 

Alien Settings. From Piltdown man 
to Perelman, the history of humor is over- 
whelmingly male, and only a few repre- 
sentative female names present themselves 
for comparison with Jean Kerr. The most 
celebrated is Dorothy Parker, essentially 
a short-story writer whose glib acidities 
at and near the Algonquin Round Table 
gave her a legendary reputation. At the 
other, soft-boiled end of the world was 
the late Betty (The Egg and 1) Mac- 
Donald, an authentic primitive. Jean Kerr 
will probably never be quite up to Parker 
(for one thing, she is not cruel nor, per- 
haps, as deep). and she will never stoop to 
suffer from the “poultricidal tendencies” 
of MacDonald. She is nearer, but not com- 
pletely in, the no man’s land—and Every- 
woman's country—of such writers as Ani- 
ta Loos ( Gentlemen Prefer Blondes), Cor- 
nelia Otis Skinner (Nuts in May), Sally 
Benson (Junior Miss) and Phyllis Me- 
Ginley, a Larchmont neighbor and close 
friend, whose light verse parallels, to some 
extent, the everyday materials of Jean 
Kerr's prose.* But Phyllis McGinley is a 
more sentient writer to whom 





deeper 
humor is seldom an end in itself. 

The humorist actually most closely akin 
to Jean Kerr, at her best, is Robert 
Benchley. As writers, they share the same 
gently shrugging quality that utterly pre- 


* Author McGinley is also a fellow Catholic 
devoted to heavily Catholic Larchmont, In / 
Know a Village, she has celebrated its charms 
It looks i 
Brown flickers build there, And I'd not 
Willing, | think, exchange it Jor 


Arcac 








ard to the shore 


a or Camelot 





y Weber 
At Work, WITH GREGORY, AT MARY 
Between Broadway and Larchmont, the best of two worlds. 
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cludes malice. the same preoccupation 
with the bizarre edges of the common- 
place, the same disarming penchant for 
self-deprecation. as when the ample Mrs. 
Kerr compares herself to “a large bran 
muffin” or Benchley calls himself “Sweet 
Old Bob. or sometimes just the initials.” 

In prose pieces or plays, the best ele- 
ment in Jean Kerr's humor is that it often 
bridges traditionally alien settings, brings 
the muddy-carpeted world of school 
lunches and commuter trains into incon 
gruous collision with the slick panoplies 
of Manhattan. It works in both direc- 
tions, Writing about a third-grade play 
at a Larchmont school, she notes certain 
uneven spots that “could have been 
cleaned up if they had taken the show to 
New Rochelle for a couple of weeks. 
Conversely, one of the bigg laughs in 
Mary, Mary comes when the movie ac- 
tor prepares to take the heroine out on 
the town, stifles her ex-husband's objec 
tions by asking: “Should my mother have 
called your mother?” 

Sometimes a little too cute—Walter is 
the children’s “alternate sponsor’—Jean 
Kerr is also overly fond of using the 
language of television commercials. But 
she is wary of puns and uses them with 
care—‘“Idle roomers beget idle rumors” 
preferring to play on people rather than 
words. For she is a devastating parodist, 
whether in a single line about “The Con- 
fessions of St. Augustine, as told to Ger- 
old Frank.” or in the full-sized parodies 
of Vladimir Nabokov (“To watch Lolita 
sit at the kitchen table and play jacks 
was to know what Aristotle meant by 
pity and terror”), or Francoise Sagan 
that timeless moment when the bored 
geriatric lover gets out of the bored hoy- 
den’s bed and hops up and down to get 
his circulation going. And like all humor- 
ists, she thrives on embellishment, taking 
small facts and inflating them into out- 
rageous acts of hyperbole. When one of 





her boys came home with a dead horse- 
shoe crab, she put it down the Dispose- 
All in fact, but in print she claimed it 
had been stored in the Bendix and washed 
with a load of sheets. “You take the 





SS a 


thing, touch it up, improve it.” she says, 
“and turn it the way you want it to go.” 

She has. to a great extent, done just 
that with her own life. ; 

Childhood by Rockwell. Now 37, Jean 
Kerr was once Bridget Jean Collins of 
Scranton, Pa., the first of four children of 
a construction foreman who had emigrated 
from Ireland to find a career in the New 
World so that he could send back to 
County Cork for his sweetheart. Kitty 
O'Neill. Kitty Play- 
wright Eugene O'Neill, is better known to 
readers of The Snake Has All the Lines 
as ‘My Wild Irish Mother,” a woman with 
an unquenchable sense of humor. “After 
all the money I've sunk in bronchitis,” she 
said recently, “if I die of anything else 
I'll shoot myself.” For years she called her 
daughter “Biddy Jean.” until a nun at 
Scranton’s Marywood Seminary put a stop 
to it on the ground that the term biddy 
was an insult to Irish womanhood. 

Spelunkers of the writer's mind will find 
no dark pockets in Jean Kerr’s memories 
of her girlhood. Norman Rockwell might 
have painted it, showing an oversize white 
clapboard house with a wide front porch 
through the window an upright piano, an 
upright father singing in his rich baritone, 
an energetic mother doing the spring 
cleaning for the second time that day, and 
beside the house a tall elm tree with a tall 
young girl high in its branches eating an 
apple and reading a book. 

Even as a youngster, Jean was so artic- 
ulate that her father once burst out at 
her: “The only damn thing in this world 
you're good for is talking,’ and to that 
moment of encouragement she Pollyan 
nishly traces her bent for writing dialogue. 
If she had a problem, it was her height 
5 ft. rt in. To her brothers Hugh and 
Frank (now a Connecticut bank manager 
and a Philadelphia lawyer) and her sister 


second cousin of 





Friedman-Abcles 


OPENING-NIGHT PARTY (FLANKED BY COLUMNIST Lyons & STAR BARBARA BEL GEDDES ) 
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INTERMISSION: JEAN & WALTER (RIGHT) WITH NEW York Post's Ricuarp W 


ands with everyc 





Eileen (who died a year and a half ago 
she was literally a big sister who could 


beat up any bully in town, and the cele- 
brated story is true that she was picked 
to be Marywood’s Queen of the May be 
cause she was the only girl tall enough to 
crown an enormous statue of the Virgin. 

Self-consciously, she developed a defen- 
talent for the quick rejoinder. A 
Marywood priest once tried to sell her 
the Sacred Heart Messenger. 
What would you rather read?” he argued. 





sive 


a copy ot 


“The Sears. Roebuck catalogue.” said 
Jean, One teacher flunked her when, dur- 
ing a ponderous lecture on doctrine, she 
broke in to inform the class that “a man’s 


best friend is his dogma.’ 
Enter Wally. She was a pretty girl with 
long 1941 hair and memorable blue eyes 


but she seldom went out. and had an 
aversion to all but the tallest boys. “They 
had to be ready for Ringling’s,”” she re- 


calls. At Marvwood, she dabbled in dra- 
matics, played the mcther superior in The 
Kingdom of God. During her sophomore 








year, Walter Francis Kerr came to Scran- 
ton to see a student performance of 
Romeo and Juliet, Jean was the stage 
manager. He was ft. 8 in. and pushing 
30. but soon she was telling her mother 
with a gesture toward her eves The 
only height itters is from here up 
By then a drama instructor at Wash 
ington’s Catholic University, Walter Kerr 
had come from Evanston, IIl., where at 
3 he was a professional movie critic. Odd 
is it seems, the Attila of West 44th Street 
was known in those days as Wally. A car- 
penter’s son, he began college at De Pau 


had to withdraw during the De; 








(he finished later at Northwestern 

supported himself for two years by 

d recting and writing shows tor invone 
rive me $ the Y.M.C.A., the 

Americ Legion, church groups, anyone. 

When J ‘ e for is Vi 

1 lew ve s lat i Vial it he'd 








in-Abeles 
ATTS 


ne on murderers’ row. 
ever brought a girl home, and Jean, his 
sister remembers. “was the first person 
I ever saw make Walter laugh out loud. 
Following Walter's suggestion, Jean 
meanwhile had been taking summer 
courses at Catholic University. Grades 


were merely 


passes” and “high passes,’ 
and she drew i 


them him, at least in 
the classroom, but he carefully chose the 
word “God-awful” to describe her first 


play. He liked some of her sketches bet- 


Irom 








ter, particularly Going Whose Way?, a 
take-off on The Bells of St. Mary’s. ‘ My 
favorite line.” she remembers, “is when 


this nun was in the iron lung and the priest 
asks her, ‘Isn't this an iron lung?’ and she 
I'd hoped you wouldn't notice.’ 
Northern Sophistication. Walter and 
Jean were married in the summer of 1943 
and she the 
faculty as an English instructor. teaching 
World War II veterans how to clean, load 
and fire a gerund. Christopher, their first 
son, was born two 


says 


soon too joined 


university 


years later, and their 
next baby was stillborn. The difficulty was 
in the Rh factor 
she would 


ind her obstetrician told 
have no 








Jean more children. 
The outcome of his prediction is well 
known, and it began with twins, delivered 
like the later two, by Caesarean section. 
During his eleven years at Catholic 
University (1938-49), Walter Kerr helped 
build one of the most respected college 


drama departments in the U.S., meanwhile 












collaborating with Jean on various Broad- 
Way projects. most notably the 1949 re- 
vue, Touch and Go, Having decided that 
they needed “metropolitan sophistica 
tion,” they moved north, where, after a 
season as drama critic on Commonweal, 
he moved into the vacancy left by How 
rd Barnes on the New York Herald 
Tribune. He quickly outclassed all other 
daily reviewers in ) inwhile Je I 
vegan ing her co s and the 
comedy, Aing « hich had 

nedium run idwa 1 19 Sh 











often worked in the front seat of thei 
Chevrolet, parked away from the di 
tractions of home. The netropolita 
sophistication” Walter had been lookin 
for materialized in a growi circle 





friends that now includes poets. book re 


viewers. critics, surgeons, directors, pri 


ducers. actors. and a Dy Dee diaper ser 


ice man who once followed Walter int 
a bathroom and argued about the the 
with him while he tried to tak showe 





But there was only limited 

life as the Kerrs 

the emerald aisle. 
Sidewalk Talk. She goes with hi: 


to most 





settled down to life o 





Broadway) 
o of the best 
one end of 


openings on and oft 


ive them 





Producers g 
assigned to the enemy it 
balanced by th 
The othe 


ly inferic 


fifth- or sixth-row center 
Times at the 
papers and magazines 


Oppositk end 








get 
get si 


angles. After the play begins, Jean Ket 
is death on audience whisperers, turnin 
fierce eyes toward them until they di 
appear into the upholstery. “I wouldn 
talk when the curtain is up,” she say 





y more than I would dump babies ot 
heir carriages.” 

At intermissions, the head fe 
the sidewalk—except for the Times, whic 
traditionally stays indoors 





critics 


and they obe 


a gentlemen's agreement not to discu: 
the play. Jean Kerr does most of tt 
talking anyway, about everything frot 
babies to books, and she is fast frienc 


with nearly every man on murderers’ rov 
She even became the godmother of Georg 
Jean Nathan when the late at 7 
was converted to Catholicism. 


What, No Nudges? Over the years bi 


cri 





fore Brooks Atkinson's retirement as tk 
Times's critic last spring, the Kerrs an 
Atkinsons became particular friend 
“What Jean and Oriana thought abot 
the theater was often more interestin 
than what we thought said Atkinsa 


last week. “They were less inhibited. The 


ACTRESS KERR, 1942 
No kt © 
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Alf toedi 
Jean & NEIGHBOR PHYLLIS MCGINLEY 
In Ever ywoman s country. 
were more slashing than we could be.” 
Producer David Merrick, the Shubert Al- 
ley Catiline, came to that conclusion some 
time claiming that Jean Kerr in- 
fluenced her husband during performances 
by a codelike nudges. Kerr re 
sponded in print with a riposte that made 


ago 


series ot 





Merrick look like +4 kinds of fool, or 
roughly six short of the mark. “She likes 
me, that crazy girl,” wrote Kerr. “Surely 


Mr. Merrick 
liked you well enough to give you a little 
dig in the elbow. No? Ah, well. 

When plays end, Jean would almost 
rather take a cab than walk even 150 feet 
the distance from the Billy Rose Theater 
to the editorial offices of the New York 
Herald Tribune. In his Walter 
Kerr has 50 minutes to write. Jean sits 
near by and reads The Hollywood Report- 
er, Photoplay, 
views of former critics. Only on the way 
home by train, Walter's carbon in hand 
does she begin to discuss the play with 


someone, somewhere, has 


cubicie 


even the scrapbooked re- 








him. The talk goes on and on, as it does 
nearly every night, over several bottles of 
beer, until 3 or 4 a.m. In fact, “I don't 
think we've been to bed before 1 o'clock 
more than three times since we've been 
married.” says Jean Kerr. “We wait 


around for the quiet. 

Saint in the House. He is up by 10 and 
at work in his study. getting on with his 
next book, The Decline She 
meanwhile, is upstairs disproving his title 

-flaked out like Perrault’s princess at 
least until 1 p.m. When they were married 
he fondly told her that he would bring 


of Pleasure. 








her coffee each morning, a custom that 
laste some ten or twelve minutes. The 
first time I brought it. having gotten up 
quietly,” he recalls, “I gently woke her 
and nearly got blown out of the room. 
She told me that must never. never hap- 
pen again. And it never has. 

The boys—excepting 24-year-old Greg- 


ory—are packed off to school by Mabel 
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Groom, the Kerrs’ 
after their talent. “Mrs. Kerr is a real gay 
gal,” says Mabel—but not in the early 
hours of her day. Then, like the heroine of 
Mary, Mary, she things 
‘I hear voices all right, but I can’t pick 
out the After an urn or two of 
coffee, she begins to pick them out—on 
a typewriter in the third-floor master bed- 
room. She has given up using the cele- 
brated Chevrolet as an office 
1 ran out of places to park. People would 
and She is still en- 
gagingly casual about her work. althougl! 


most important asset 


doesn't grasp 


verbs.” 


“because 


drive past wave. 


as she has remarked. “I consider any 
writer serious who makes more than 
$20.000 a year. 

When the boys come home 5-year 


old Christopher from Fordham Prep, the 
middle three Augustine's 
chial school—they go to their mother and 
spill out the news of the day; but they 
father’s privacy. since his 
threads break on interruption, while hers 
do not. All the Kerrs usually have dinner 
together, even if there is 
Walter and Jean are lucky if they can get 
which 
distance toward explaining why Walter 
Kerr's reviews—as the New Yorker has 
pointed out—are stufied with 
He's famished. 

Jean always carves, but if she 
little things like that beyond the custom- 
ary wifely duties. he. as a husband, is St. 
Walter of Larchmont. Several afternoons 
a month, he s behind a shopping cart 
in a Post Road supermarket. Moreover 


trom St. paro- 


respect their 





opening. 





a bite in edgewise may go some 


wistful 
gastronomic images. 


does 








he knows all about diaper pins. he doles 
out the petty cash (“We never hit Mom 
for money,” say the boys), and, above 


all, he types her manuscripts, which. as 
any writer will understand, makes him a 
sort of household Nathan Hale. He also 
criticizes her work as it progresses, send- 
ing her back to the typewriter to fill in 
missing gaps. propelled by such comments 


as “This woman hasn't spoken in eleven 





pages; has she died of a wasting disease? 

Natural-Born Slob. Says Jean Kerr 
I seem to need consolation than a 
lot of my and one may 
be her solid religious convictions. “The 
important thing about me.” she 
“is that I am a Catholic. It’s a su- 
perstructure within which you can work 
like the sonnet. I need that. A good direc- 
tor tells the 
lv; then they're free to act. 
for that discipline, and I've 
1 crisis of conscience.” In 


less 
friends, reason 
most 


savs 


ictors where to move exact 
I'm grateful 
never had 

recurrent 
now in a road accident 
I keep thinking as I’m 
better, more vir 
good it’s not sufficient 


dream she dies 


now of disease. 
dying, I 
tuous. I think to be 
just not to commit adultery. I cried when 
Tom died never do 
anything good and hard like that.” But 
in the words of one of her brothers. Jean 
Kerr is no “beads-in-the-pocket type of 
Catholic.” When Jean heard that the Vat- 
ican was goir blacklist Simone de 
Beauvoir's T. MVandarins, 
that she rushed out and bought 
read it before the ban became official. 

She confesses that her 


wanted to be 


Dooley because I'll 





rt 
g to 








legend has it 
a copy to 





‘besetting sin 
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OYFULLY IT See Ten Cariboo.’ Cana- 
dian Eskimo artist Pootagok did, and 
the result is the charming stonecut 


reproduced below, It’s a fine example of 
the Eskimo art you'll find in Canada, 
nearly all of which is guaranteed to win 
your heart completely. Could you, for in- 
stance, resist a sealskin stencil of ““Rab- 
bit Eating Seaweed ?"’ By Kinoajvak ? 








Eskimo art—soapstone and ivory carvings, 
stonecut prints, NC alskin stencils—is prumitiy c 
and haunting 


expre strange Trace 





honesty. It is a Canadian art form unique in 


the world. Too bad we can't show you 








here Oshaweetuk’s “Four Muskoxen” or 
Kananginak’s “Dream of Birds.” You may 
find them in our full-color advertisements... 
bur, better still, come see the real th in 
Canada this summer. Eskimo art is disy d 
at galleri sand ross th ind, 

; st {2 


The Eskimos on Cape Dors 





ofthe Arctic Circle—alread) 


stone and ivory Carvings, nave recently 








veloped the arts of stonecut print and sealskir 


sronecut mic thods ire 


exciting Canadian artform, ind] ivel odor oe 


’ ' ' 
you'll want to take some home with you. 
—— 


You'll enjoy many other pleasures of 
Canada, too, of course. Colorful festivals 
and events, spectacular parks and 
wonderful waterways are right next door 
to you. May we help you plan a visit? 
Write to the Canadian Government 
Travel Bureau, Ottawa, Canada, for 
and other 


“Invitation to Canada’”’ 


vacation literature. 
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Ben Mortin 


Tue Kerr-HILTon 


On the carillon, Cormen means 


is sloth. I'm a natural-born slob. I once 
mislaid a copy of the Reader’s Digest in 
my purse.” (“T,’" pronounces Walter Kerr 
with critical accuracy, “am a hell of a 
lot neater than she is.””) She buys enough 
cosmetics to underwrite a television pro- 
gram, spends hours and fortunes at the 
hairdresser, but cares little for clothes, 
buying cut-rate bargains. She has been 
wearing the same grey-fur-collared cloth 
coat to Broadway openings for years. fre- 
quently with a button missing. 
Backstage, the Kerrs are respected as 
genuine professionals, even if Jean can 
now and then be persuaded to change a 
line by an actor who calls her “sweetie.” 
Together they have set some sort of the- 
atrical record. he as a director and she 
as playwright, for seriously antagonizing 
almost no one, despite the frenetic hyper- 
sensitive atmosphere of pre-Broadway re- 
hearsals, when nearly everyone behaves 
as Jean Kerr puts it—‘as if they had 
just been rescued from burning stables.” 
The lone, whinnying exception is Elaine 





Stritch, frenetic. hypersensitive star of 
their unfortunate rtos8 musical, Goldi- 
locks. “Jean and Walter.” savs Elaine 


“are like the classroom mom and dad. 
Once in rehearsal I got into a fight with 
someone. and Walter walked right down 
the aisle and shouted up at me: ‘Elaine 
#0 to your dressing room!’ Dig that. 
The teacher complex. She always talks as 
though she'd memorized her own writing. 
You want to hear Jean say, ‘Gee, you 
were great, Elaine.’ Instead, you get noth- 
ing but humor 24 hours a day. They're 
a clean-cut couple. She drinks beer and 
he goes in for Cokes and Hershey bars. 
Jean should swing a bit with a Gibson 
and find herself.” 

Poems Every Sunday. But Jean finds 
herself in her family. “Children run long- 
er than plays.” she says. and the five best 
testimonials to her are Christopher. Colin 
John. Gilbert and Gregory Kerr. Seldom 
have boys been so publicly caricatured 
by a mother and seldom have five boys 
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Come home." 


picked up so much character from a 
mother (and father) in private. They 
are independent and unself-conscious. too 
mature to expect Christmas more than 
once a year but too normal to settle for 
a single Halloween. Every Sunday eve- 
ning they recite poems—from Milton to 
Hopkins—that they have learned during 
the week; on other nights they play chess 
and Monopoly with their father, and hold 
word contests with their mother. She has 
retired from “therapy games.” and is 
planning a casual piece on how to lose 
quickly at checkers. 

When she is not amplifying their deeds 
in writing, their mother can talk about 
them with fond objectivity. “Chris is the 
funny one,” she “John is serious, 
like his father. John has only been struck 
about three times in his life; Chris we 
hit about three times an hour. John’s re- 
lective. On election night at bedtime, 
John said. ‘How will I know if Kennedy 
gets elected?’ I said. ‘Tl come in and kiss 
you.’ He said. ‘I'm a heavy sleeper. You'd 
better slap me.” 

“All the boys are interested in what 
Walter and I do.” she continues her as- 
sessment. “They even ask about box-office 
grosses. Get the picture? But they're cas- 
ual, too, Colin has read only about five 
chapters of Please Don't Eat the Daisies. 
He says. "Maybe I'll finish it—if I have 
to go to the hospital or something.’ As for 
Gilbert, he is a born conformer, and giddy. 
Gregory's only 24. Even so, he’s a little 
slow. His father asked him. ‘Where is 
Mommy?’ a couple of days ago, and he 
looked under the coffee table.’ 

The Castle of Otranto. All of this goes 
on in something that is not to be believed. 
The Kerr-Hilton, as Jean Kerr calls her 
home, is both the sum and summary of its 
contents, a brick and half-timber Tudor- 
Spanish architectural error on the edge of 
Long Island Sound. Like the Kerrs, it sits 
squarely in the suburbs, but its outlines 
are in fairyland. Built by a rich automo- 
tive inventor on the original foundations 


savVs. 



































of the Larchmont Shore Club stables, it 
looks like the Castle of Otranto, reaching 
high with turrets and towers and a cupola. 
It also looks as easy to clean as the lower 
Bowery, and Mrs. Kerr moans that a 
Cunard liner could run back and forth 
across the Atlantic all winter on the oil 
it takes to heat the place. 

The front door is a’ massive triptych of 
oak and brass with a 20-lb. knocker that 
sports Venus and Neptune hanging from 
the jowls of a metacanine beast. If you 
walk in hurriedly. you are instantly out- 
doors again in a huge courtyard, having 
passed through a small hall with flooring 
that is a mixture of Pennsylvania linoleum 
and Spanish tile. The courtyard is full of 
rosebushes, boxwoods, a grape arbor, and 
mirrors on an inland wall that reflect the 
A statue of St. Francis stands in the 
center in a filled-in pond that once, in an- 
other era. brimmed with gallons of cham- 
pagne. At one end is a playpen big enough 
for a growing mastiff, but it only contains 
one tiny Kerr. 

The Bells Toll. Indoors is a dining 
room with a broad-beamed oak floor, no 
rug, and a table placed so strategically 
that it would take a center fielder’s throw- 
ing arm to get a porringer full of Pablum 
to the wall. The kitchen’s casement win- 
dows are ornamented with stained glass. 
On a counter is a Teddy bear in an elec- 
tric frying pan. and a copy of Meals for 
Two that hasn't been opened in 15 years. 

At the other extreme of the house is 
Walter Kerr's study, where 16 theater 
seats are screwed permanently into the 
floor; there he shows old slapstick silent 


sea. 








films to guests (“Walter thinks nobody 
should have to be adorable right after 
dinner,” says Jean), The adjacent living 


room—like every other room in the house, 
half the niches and all the foors—is filled 
with books. everything from Boccaccio 
to Beerbohm, plus a slim volume called 
Per Piacere, Non Mangiate Le Margherite 
(Please Don’t Eat the Daisies). In the 
room next door, a television set peers out 
from the interior of an enormous iron 
stove, symbolically lighting no fires in this 
particular house. High above it all. bolted 
to the eaves, is a functioning 28-bell 
carillon that, at the touch of a switch, 
tolls out something from Carmen, which, 
in the Larchmont libretto, means “Come 
home.” Whether for dinner, discipline or 
to greet a visitor, the Kerr boys head in 
when they hear the bell; so, in fact, did 
their late, spectacularly lamented cat. 

Jean Kerr herself stopped tintinnabu- 
lating once just long enough to get mar- 
ried. It was a wise decision, since the 
groom was a careful, analytical college 
professor who has always looked after her 
with extraordinary attentiveness. That 
and nearly everything else about her was 
summed up a while ago in a quick ex- 
change while the Kerrs were crossing a 
Manhattan street—her swift-rising wise- 
cracks, her devotion to her husband, the 
graceful way she wears her fame. 

Reacting anxiously to the traffic, Walter 
Kerr said. “Stick with me.” 

“And you'll make me a 
asked, taking his arm. 


star?"’ she 
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What many a man discovers after he’s retired... 


Often he finds that the rosy dreams he had 
of an enjoyable retirement can never come true 


; @ 
we Lincoln 


NATIONAL 


The reason, as you may unhappily 
discover yourself some day, is usu- 
ally lack of money—with little or 
no hope of getting more. 


Once those regular pay checks stop 
coming, all too many men wake up 
to the fact that it’s not as easy as 
they thought to live on their retire- 
ment incomes. Often there’s barely 
enough money coming in to pro- 
vide the necessities of life. Even 
when a man earns a little money 
doing occasional jobs, he may not 


Its name indicates its character 
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get by very well. He’s forced to 
scrimp along just when his time’s 
finally his own and he could start 
enjoying a leisurely life. 


Don't let your retirement turn out this 
way. Guarantee yourself enough 
retirement income to live as you'd 
like by setting up a Lincoln Life 
retirement plan now. With this 
economical plan you can retire as 
young as age 50, if you wish, and 
you'll have life insurance coverage 
from it until you begin getting the 
income. Phone or write your 
Lincoln Life agent for particulars. 


& 
Life INSURANCE COMPANY 


Fort Wayne 1, Indiana 
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If I venture to displace, by even the billionth part of an inch, 
the microscopical speck of dust 
which hes now upon the point of my jinger, 
what ws the character of that act upon which I have ventured? 


I have done a deed which shakes the <2oon in her pail 
which causes the Sun to be no longer the sun, a 
and which alters forever the deshny ‘Ree: 
of the multitudinous myriads of Stars that roll and show 
in the majestic presence of their Soe ets 





_ EDGAR ALLAN POE 
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Poe’s musing over displacing a “microscopical 


speck of dust”’ may have sounded fanciful in 1848. | 
But not so today. The miracles chemists have per- 

formed with specks of oil, water, air, coal, and | 
even mold have changed the face of the earth. 
Ever since the modern chemical industry launched 
its record-breaking growth fifty years ago, Citi- 
banker specialists have lived closely with it. To- 
day, First National City provides the chemical 
industry with specialized banking services at 


home and overseas. # Citibankers can provide you 


ices, too. Around the country or around the world, 


and your industry with specialized financial serv- | 
consult First National City first. 
i. 


EDGAR ALLAN POE, one of a handful 
of Ame 


permanent place in world literature 





tean writers who occupy a 


has captivated readers for over a 
century with his tales of mystery and 


imagination 


| 
| 
| 
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STATE OF BUSINESS 
Shape of the Recovery 


Now that everyone seemed to be taking 
for granted that the recession has reached 
its low point, Government economists be- 
gan nervously eying the quality of the re- 
covery. Aside from a quickening of busi- 
ness confidence, they had a few definite 
signs to go by—a slight increase in steel 
orders, department store sales up 5 in 
Easter week, auto sales for March up 
15°. Of the twelve leading indexes, e.g., 
raw-material prices, that the National 
Bureau of Economic Research uses to 
measure the business cycle, nine have al- 
ready turned upward. Said Walter Heller, 
chief of the President's Council of Eco- 
nomic Advisers: “We assume that the 
leveling-off is near at hand. But that’s the 
beginning, not the end of our problem. All 
along, we have felt that the performance 
of the economy during the recovery phase 
will determine whether we can get the 
economy back to full production.” 

Cautious Forecast. The chief fear 
among Government planners is that the 
recovery will be as moderate as the re- 
cession, which was the mildest since World 
War II (gross national product dropped 
less than 19%). Now they anticipate, at 
least for 1961, even less of an upturn than 
the one that followed the 1958 recession, 
when the G.N.P. jumped $50 billion in 
the year after the recession ended—but 
still got poor marks for vigor from the 
economists. In a cautious economic fore- 
cast, Government economists predict that 
the G.N.P. will rise from its present esti- 
mated $500 billion to $502 or $503 billion 
in the second quarter, may reach $520 bil- 
lion by year’s end. That would make the 
year’s average $509 billion. 

As confidence in the recession’s end 
spreads, much of the boost will come 
from businessmen curtailing their inven- 
tory liquidation, the biggest factor in the 
G.N.P. slump. In the next quarter, the 
rate of inventory liquidation is expected to 
ease to about $2 billion, providing a solid 
lift for the economy. But that turnaround 
would not be as great as in 1958, when 
the inventory rate swung from minus $7 
billion in the first quarter to plus $3 bil- 
lion in the fourth. Nor do economists look 
for any strong spurt in housing starts, 
which have helped pave the way for all 
previous postwar recoveries. 

Serious Problem. Concern over con- 
tinued unemployment has now replaced 
achievement of growth as the dominant 
theme in the Kennedy Administration's 
economic thinking. Part of the concern is 
political: the Administration clearly rec- 
ognizes that the specter of unemployment 
is an effective lever for pushing its eco- 
nomic programs through Congress. But it 
also fears that the business upturn will 
not make any appreciable dent in the 
U.S.’s 5.500.000 unemployed, 1,800,000 of 
whom have been out of work for 15 weeks 
or more. Last week the Labor Department 
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announced that. while the total of jobless 
in the month ending in mid-March de- 
clined by 200,000, the decline was less 
than seasonal. Unemployment now stands 
at 6.9% of the total work force. Paradox- 
ically, employment rose more than sea- 
sonally to a new March record of 65.5 mil- 
lion, up 1,249,000 over a year ago. 

To date, the Administration’s programs 
for spurring an upturn and improving un- 
employment have had little but psycho- 
logical impact—which can be important, 
but is rarely decisive. Most of its efforts 
came so near the end of the recession 
that they had little time to take hold. 
The chief weapon that Kennedy plans to 
use to push the recovery is a controver- 
sial deficit-spending program aimed at help- 
ing to create 10.5 million new jobs, which 
Labor Secretary Arthur Goldberg last 


for more than $1 billion in incentive tax 
deductions for businesses investing in nev 
equipment. Such programs are hart 
enough to get through Congress. But the 
Administration itself thinks that they are 
not enough to provide a real recovery in 
stead of just an upturn, Its further idea: 
are still being talked out, still fluttering 
about on paper, still to be codified inte 
plans and legislation. 


AVIATION 
The Monster 


The U.S. last week sketched the detail: 
of what it hopes will be the world’s first 
supersonic commercial transport. Federa 
Aviation Administrator Najeeb Halaby 
asked by the Kennedy Administration te 
investigate the feasibility of such a plane 





Macu 3 COMMERCIAL TRANSPORT (SKETCH ) 
Watching the clouds go by on TV. 


week called essential if the economy is to 
move forward with vigor. Already, Bu- 
reau of the Budget experts have forecast 
a record peacetime budget of $87 billion 
for fiscal 1963, The Administration does 
not expect easy sledding in Congress with 
its deficit-spending program, frets over 
the number of Congressmen who are still 
guided by the Eisenhower Administra- 


tion's “copybook maxims” of balanced 
budget.. The New Frontiersmen have 
adopted the philosophy that budgets 


should be in balance during an extended 
period of time rather than year by year. 

Still Fluttering. The Administration 
has so far concerned itself with short- 
term palliatives. It has extended unem- 
ployment compensation, injected more 
cash into the economy through increased 
veterans ’-life-insurance benefits, is work- 
ing on a $g2 million aid-to-depressed-areas 
bill. Last week President Kennedy ordered 
the Small Business Administration to cut 
interest rates from 54° to 4% on loans 
to small businesses in areas of heavy un- 
employment. This week he will send Con- 
gress a tax revision message that will call 


spelled out the desired quality of what 
he called “the monster.” The new plane 
should cruise at Mach 3 (about 2,000 
m.p.h.) at an altitude of 65,000 to 75,- 
ooo feet. fly from Los Angeles to New 
York in 74 minutes, and zip across the 
North Atlantic in less than two hours, 
Target date for the Mach 3s to enter 
passenger service: 1970. 

Though five big U.S. planemakers have 
already turned out their own preliminary 
designs of Mach 3 commercial jetliners 
(see cut), development costs, estimated 
as high as $500 million, have scared them 
off. Under the new system, the Govern- 
ment and planemakers will decide on one 
design for the Mach 3; the Government 
will then let contracts to one or more 
planemakers and share the burden of the 
development costs. President Kennedy 
has asked Congress for $12 million to get 
the program started. and the Government 
may recoup at least a part of its invest- 
ment by collecting a royalty on each 
plane. Planemakers estimate that the new 
craft will sell to the airlines for from $12 
million to $25 million, depending on the 
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number of manufacturers involved. (A 
Boeing 707 costs $6.1 million.) 
Aeronautical experts expect about 150 
Mach 3 jetliners to be in service by 1975. 
The planes will carry 100 to 130 passen- 
gers. have a crew of six. and be able to 
Jand and take off from most runways 
now used by subsonic jets. Except for 
tough, heat-resistant windshields in the 
cockpit, they will be windowless to give 
the fuselage greater strength. The passen- 
gers will see the outside by television. 


WALL STREET 


Warning for Speculators 

When the going gets rough on the over- 
crowded floor of the New York Stock 
Exchange, brokers with any ailments— 
sprained shoulders, sunburns or broken 
arms—pin red crosses on sleeve or back 
to warn off scurrying colleagues. Last 
week even brokers thus armed could 
hardly avoid a jostling. In furious trading 
inspired by the new bull market, volume 
on the exchange in one day leaped to 
7.080.000 shares, highest mark in 54 years. 
The tape ran late so often that the warn- 
ing clock that signals the tape’s tardiness 
was lit for hours at a stretch. As active 
stocks climbed to new highs, brokers 
let out great whoops. Trading on the 
American Stock Exchange was also heavy 
and hectic, with the biggest daily volume 
(3,872,420 shares) since 1929. 

Observing all this bustle, New York 
Stock Exchange President Keith Funston 
decided that it was time to pin a red cross 
on speculators lest they get hurt, Dis- 
turbed by reports that many investors 
were scrambling to buy shares in firms 
“whose names they cannot identify, whose 
products are unknown to them and whose 
prospects are, at best, highly uncertain,” 
Funston delivered a sharp warning: “It is 
impossible to get something for nothing. 
Stock prices go down as well as up. Don't 
invest on the basis of tips and rumors.” 

Most brokers believed that the heavy 
speculation was being done by semipro 
investors who were switching from sound 
to risky investments (often in the more 
volatile over-the-counter market) in the 
hope of a quick killing in the rising mar- 


Bankers, also concerned about the 
spree, reported a_ startling 
number of fund transfers from savings 
accounts to brokerage firms. Funston’s 
warning slowed the market down a bit; 
volume slacked off and prices steadied. 
But by week’s end the market was off 
and running again. It gained 7.05 points 
for the week to close at 683.68 (on the 
Dow-Jones industrial average), less than 
2 points below its alltime high. 


BUSINESS ABROAD 


Iberian Croesus 

He has been called “the last pirate of 
the Mediterranean,” “a soul of the Mid- 
dle Ages,” and “the Rockefeller of Spain.” 
None of these titles quite fits the fantas- 
tic career and character of Juan Alberto 
March y Ordinas. a stooped. eagle-beaked 
Spaniard who in his ninth decade is per- 
haps the world’s most mysterious and 
powerful billionaire. Shrewd and ruthless, 
the shadowy figure of Juan March has 
floated across the face of Europe for more 
than half a century, bringing public offi- 
cials low, underwriting dictators, helping 
to finance two world wars (on both sides), 
and buying himself virtual immunity from 
the law. With characteristic foresight, 
March bankrolled Dictator Francisco 
Franco’s Spanish Civil War campaign. 
Today, still Franco's creditor and a pow- 
erful voice in Spanish affairs, he boasts a 
personal fortune that is said to match the 
U,S.’s entire foreign aid program to Spain 

a matter of $1 billion. “I’m so rich.” 
Juan March once said, “that I don't even 
know how rich I am.”’ 

With a passionate aversion to publicity, 
March seldom allows his name to appear 
as the president or director of any of his 
companies, and, in the censored press of 
Dictator Franco, he gets away with it. 
Acting through intermediaries, March owns 
or controls Spain's tobacco and gasoline 
monopolies. a major bank (Banco Cen- 
tral), the principal brewery, chemical 
companies, mines, shipyards, steel plants, 
power and oil companies, and even a 
Coca-Cola bottling plant. He has a stake 
in the Instituto Nacional de Industria, 
the state-owned agency for industrial de- 
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Pictorial Parade 
BILLIONAIRE JUAN MARCH 
"| have no need of banks.” 


velopment that controls and invests in 
private industry with state capital. Out- 
side Spain, he controls weblike holding 
companies in London and New York, has 
a 25% interest in the Swiss international 
banking firm, Société de Banque Suisse. 
“T have no need of banks,” March has 
bragged. “The bankers need me.” 

Cut-Rate Counterfeiting. Last week 
Juan March was deep in refighting an old 
battle, and perhaps ready to give way a 
little. In delicate financial parleys in Paris, 
March and the March-manipulated Cata- 
lonian power combine—which supplies 
electricity to Spain’s most industrialized 
region—were negotiating at long last to 
settle their 13-year battle with Belgium's 
giant Sofina power syndicate.* 

The fight, which began in 1948, is a 
classic example of the way March has 
* Spanish willingness to settle its old differ- 
ences with Belgium out of court may be prompt 
ed by the 
to Spins 


last December 


Belgium's King Baudouin 
Mora y Aragon 


marriage of 


Dota Fabiola de 





FRAUDULENT FLORA is being 
pushed through mails by a few un- 
scrupulous nurserymen in offers de- 
signed to lead homeowners up the gar- 
den path. The “rare and beautiful 
ailanthus” turns out to be the weedy 
“stink tree,” nothing like its brochure 
picture; the “amazing climbing peach” 
produces an inedible gourd unrelated 
to the peach. FTC is warning nursery- 
men against shrubbery shenanigans. 


PUPPY PRODUCTION can be con- 
trolled with a new oral contraceptive 
for dogs to be marketed soon by Up- 
john Co. Administered by veterinar- 
ians, the liquid, called Prodox, will 
delay bitches’ fertility cycle, end a 
source of chaos at dog shows. 


TASTIER WATER would flow from 
U.S. taps under new rules being shaped 
by a Public Health Service committee, 
Lower limits will be set on chemicals 
that give some water bad taste, some- 
times stain laundry. 


WINE WAR between California's Gal- 
lo (Thunderbird, Gallo wines) and 
United Vintners (Petri, Italian Swiss 
Colony) is being fought with heavy 
ad barrages and price slashes. The 
fight started in Chicago, soon spread 
to other markets (latest: Texas). 


JAPANESE OILMEN will get no 
concessions in their home market from 
the Japanese government. The home- 
owned Arabian Oil Co. will not be 


allowed to pay for its imports with 
local yen, will have to pay in hard- 
to-get foreign currencies. 


GLASS CLASH is roiling auto indus- 
try. Glass dealers are pressuring Con- 
gress and state legislatures to ban as 
unsafe tempered glass now used by 
automakers in side windows instead of 
laminated glass (to save $1.50 a car). 
Tempered glass costs less to make, 
but gives less profit to glass makers. 


BETTER SERVICE (30% improved 
by midsummer) is United Air Lines’ 
promise after its absorption of Capital 
Airlines, approved by CAB. By 1963 
United expects to have 128 more jets 
worth $500 million in the air. 


oe ee 
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The 1961 7 -/ 20 F-V'M@ line of .. . 


CRUISERS 
SPORT FISHERMEN 
and RUNABOUTS . ... 










sors THEM Azzy 


A truly complete line of beautifully 
designed boats, both Inboard and Outboard. 
Quality of workmanship and materials is un- 
excelled. Check these outstanding features: 


- - 
a 








@ 22 models. . 
@ 2, 4 and 6 sleepers 

@ lapstrake or smooth hulls 

@ single and twin-screw power options 
e 

e 


- from 15 to 33 feet 


convertible tops, hardtops or fisherman 
flying bridges 

wide variety of cabin arrangements 
and appointments 


We will be glad to send 
you our new 4 color 
catalog which com- 
pletely illustrates and 
describes the 1961 
line of Trojan Boats. 


A PAST FULL OF PROGRESS... 
A FUTURE FULL OF PROMISE 


LANCASTER 26, PENNSYLVANIA 
Export Div. (Except Canada) 1010 Schaff Bldg., Philadelphia 2, Pa., U.S.A 
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OLO-WORLD CRAFTSMANSHIP... 
NEW WORLD OF STEREO SOUND! 
Created in West Germany 

enjoyed by millions throughout the world! 

These complete sound centers bring you thrilling 
4-speed stereo phonograph, FM, AM and short wave 
radio—all in magnificently hand-rubbed cabinets of 
precious woods. Choose from 22 fabulous models. 
Prices start at $399.95 


Model SO-190 


Write for FREE illustrated 
brochure and name of nearest 
Grundig-Majestic dealer... 


Muyestic INTERNATIONAL SALES 


division of THE WILCOX-GAY CORP. Dept TI-11+ 743 N. LaSalle St. + Chicago 10, Ill, 











built his financial empire. The holding 
company of the Catalonian utilities had 
been The Barcelona Traction, Light & 
Power Co.. Ltd., a Canadian corporation 
that was in turn controlled by Sofina. 
Eager to take over the utilities, March 
persuaded Franco to ban the export of 
their profits to Barcelona Traction’s Ca- 
nadian headquarters. Cut off from. its 
sources of revenue, Barcelona Traction 
could not pay the interest on its outstand- 
ing bonds, most of which were held out- 
side Spain. They tumbled in value. were 
quickly snapped up by March at cut-rate 
prices. 





March then pressured Franco's courts 
to declare Barcelona Traction bankrupt. 
Since Barcelona Traction held all of the 
Catalonian utilities common stock in Can- 
ada. the courts ordered “duplicate” shares 
printed in Spain, auctioned off the coun- 
terfeit shares to the highest bidder—who 
was, of course, Juan March. Control of 
the multimillion-dollar empire thus passed 
to March for only $go0,000. Sofina, left 
with a paper corporation, fought the case 
through the courts, spent more than 
$3,000,000 on legal fees. Even if Sofina 
wins a whopping settlement (prospect: 
$13 million to $16 million) March has a 
bargain. 

Right Hand, Left Hand. Bargains, legal 
and otherwise, have never failed to in- 
terest Juan March. Son of a Spanish peas- 
ant who was also a small-time smuggler, 
he was born on the Balearic island of 
Majorca, had little formal schooling, was 
largely self-taught. With only a $300 in- 
heritance from his father, he set himself 
up in the smuggling trade while still in his 
teens, showed such talent that he soon had 
a fleet of schooners smuggling tobacco 
into Spain from North Africa. By 1914 
he was displaying the trappings of respect- 
ability: his smuggling fleet was so large 
that he could afford to put some of his 
ships in legal trade. 

World War I made March the richest 
man in Spain. He indifferently sold food 
to the Allies, oil to the Germans. From his 
war profiteering, March went legitimate: 
he bought huge tracts of Majorcan real 
estate, invested in the Spanish sugar trust 
chemicals, coal and oil. Though he held 
government monopolies on the manufac 
ture and sale of cigarettes, he nonetheless 
continued to smuggle raw tobacco to 
avoid paying import taxes. Once, accord- 
ing to legend, he imported a shipment of 
right-hand gloves from Czechoslovakia, 
later bought a shipment of matching le/ft- 
hand gloves, thus neatly sidestepping gov- 
ernment import duties on finished goods. 

During the ‘20s, March played footsie 
with the dictatorial regime of General 
Miguel Primo de Rivera. But with the 
downfall of Dictator Rivera, he was ac- 
cused by the new leftist republican gov- 
ernment of graft and bribery of public 
officials. Said March: “Either the republic 
finishes me, or I will finish the republic. 
March was jailed for 17 months, finally 
bought his way out of prison and escape 
to Gibraltar (the warden is still on his 

| payroll). He did not forget his threat. As 
| the Spanish Civil War approached, he 
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New. Pint-size package. Heats your whole house. Bulk stopped being a measure of heating 
capacity the day Crane came up with this one. It’s the revolutionary Sunnyday-3 Gas Boiler. Only two feet tall — 


not that wide. Just tuck it in a closet corner—or anywhere out of the way. Yet it can comfortably heat a 7-room house. 
wlts secret? Hundreds of fins that lap up more heat from fuel. Compact, uncomplicated . . . it installs in a jiffy. Now 
you can have draft-free, hot water heat at just about the cost of a fully adequate warm-air system. ms Crane has many 
new ideas like this for today’s home-owners. In warm-air as well as hot-water heating. In all-season air conditioning 
g, year-round bathroom luxury 


too. For Crane products provide you with the latest in winter warmth, summer cooling 
that always works like a charm. Crane has a flair for precision beyond ordinary standards. It makes satisfaction certain 
at a price you can well afford. Insist on it. Count on it. Crane Co., Chicago 6, Ill. and Crane Ltd., Montreal, Que. 
AT THE 
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Let's start | 
at the beginning... 


We don't think that everybody should 
own stocks. We never thought so before. 
We don’t now. 


But we do think a lot more people 
who don’t own stocks — should, 


We mean people who can cover their 
living expenses, who have funds set aside 
for emergencies, who carry enough in- 
surance. 


After that, from any long range point 
of view, we feel they should think of 
stocks first. 


Why? 


For two fundamental reasons: 


Because, despite ups and downs, the 
prices of good common stocks have 
gone up an average of 3% a year 
ever since the turn of the century... 


Because just about 9 out of 10 stocks 
listed on the New York Stock Ex- 
change currently pay dividends that 


average about 314%. 


To us, those seem like pretty compel- 
ling reasons to invest. 


Perhaps not so compelling that you 
should rush right out and buy some now. 
After all, past performance provides no 
proof of the fucure. 


But at least investing is something you 
might like to think about yourself. If 
you feel that way about it, you might 
like to start at the beginning, too—start 
your consideration of investments with 
our basic booklet called “What Every- 
body Ought to Know About This Stock 
and Bond Business.” 


If you'd like a copy — without charge 
or obligation—just ask. You simply call, 
or write — 


Merrill Lynch, 
Pierce, Fenner & Smith 


NCORPORATEO 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
and all other Principal Exchanges 





70 PINE STREET, NEW YORKS5,N. Y, | 

142 offices in U. 8., Canada and abroad 
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lined up solidly behind Franco against 
the republicans. March personally paid 
Germany and Italy for arms that they 
shipped to the Franco forces, at war's end 
in 1939 grandly put his entire fortune at 
Franco's disposal for the payment of war 
debts. 

$175,000 Party. March is used to the 
grand play. He now lives in caliphian 
splendor, has residences in Geneva and 
Madrid, and a lavish estate on Majorca, 
each staffed with a retinue of blue-liveried 
servants. He gave his granddaughter a 
$175,000 debutante party, once hoped to 
line up Monaco’s Prince Rainier for her as 
a husband—but lost out to a Philadelphia 
contractor's daughter. His Juan March 
Foundation each year gives out $300,000 
in prizes for Spanish achievement in lit- 
erature, science, law and the arts. His first 
wife (she died four years ago, leaving two 
sons, who work for March) had a charity 
budget of $250,000 a year. March is also 
chief financial counselor to Spain's Jesuit, 
Dominican and Benedictine orders. 

Always a realist, March today privately 
calls himself a monarchist, has remained 
on good terms with the Spanish pretender, 
Don Juan, in the event that a royalist 
regime succeeds Franco. Nor is he unpre- 
pared for the possibility of a left-wing up- 
rising. Always moored in the port nearest 
to where he is staying in Spain is a heavily 
armed getaway vessel. 


RAILROADS 
Hot Fight with Hoffa 


In the long and bitter battle between 
the railroads and the truckers, the rail- 
roads are making new gains by inducing 
their opponents to defect. Their weapon 
piggybacking. the carrying of freight- 
loaded truck bodies on railroad flatears. 
Truck piggyback service for general freight 
has doubled in two years, become the 
rails’ most profitable single freight opera- 
tion. Last week six of the biggest U.S. 
trucking firms joined in a new company 
to cooperate with the Erie-Lackawanna 
Railroad in building special piggyback 
terminals for general freight in Jersey 
City and Chicago. 

All this has not gone unnoticed by 
Teamster Boss James Riddle Hoffa, a gen- 
eral who does not like to see his troops 
being ridden out of town on a rail. Piggy- 
backing, claims Hoffa, has already cost 
the jobs of 20,000 teamsters. To fight 
the rails, he is pushing a new “tax” on 
truckers, requiring them to pay $5 into 
the union's welfare or pension funds, be- 
ginning next year, for every truck they 
piggyback. Hoffa has already signed the 
first such contract with Midwest truckers, 
is pressuring other truckers to sign up. 
He has also launched a full-scale public 
relations barrage against the railroads, 
hoping to stir up support for an amend- 
ment to the Interstate Commerce Act 
that would limit the rails’ power to under- 
cut freight charges on piggyback runs. 

Polite Rebuttal. The rails have gone a 
step farther than piggybacking. They have 
developed their own three-deck, 15-auto 
flatcars that are helping them win back a 





PIGGYBACKING IN CASPER. Wyo. 
Ridden out of town ona rail, 


big slice of the new-car hauling business 
lost to truckers. Once, the railroads moved 
75% of all new autos. But the truckers 
devised efficient trailers that undercut 
railroad charges. by 1959 had left the rails 
only 8% of the business. Now the rails 
are grabbing a bigger share by charging 
on!y half as much as truckers on long 
hauls. One reason: on a cross-country haul, 
each flatcar replaces at least three high- 
wage truck drivers. By year’s end, Ford 
expects to ship 35° of its cars by rail, 
Chrysler 40%, American Motors 50% 
Studebaker 70°. General Motors, which 
has widely scattered plants close to mar- 
kets, ships less by rail than the others. 

Ford Motor Co., where the Teamsters 
stand to lose the most business, is being 
subjected to the biggest mail barrage em- 
phasizing the number of drivers being 
thrown out of work. Ford answers with 
a form letter politely pointing out that 
the Teamsters originally threw railroad 
workers out of jobs when they took away 
the rails’ auto-hauling business, assures 
complainants that “trucks will continue 
to handle the majority of the volume of 
car shipments.” On hauls of up to 300 
miles, trucks are still more economical; 
but for anything longer, when drivers must 
be put up overnight, rails win hands 
down. Even Hoffa’s $5 tax will not cut 
seriously into the savings on long hauls. 

Hot War? The fight for auto freight 
may get rougher than words. The St. 
Louis-San Francisco Railroad, which de- 
veloped the first three-level cars (Tre, 
Oct. 24). has already run into some 
mysterious acts of sabotage. Acid dumped 
from highway overpasses ruined the paint 
jobs on one shipment of 29 autos and on 
nother of 150. The railroad had to pay 
$484,000 for the damage. Other railroads 
have had cars damaged by shotgun blasts 
or peppered with rocks. To guard the 
shipments, Frisco’s auto trains now carry 
an extra caboose and an extra crew. 


set 
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glassware and Clothing arrives fresh, clean, wrinkle- Here’s how we protect your TV, hi-fi 
dually wrapped free, thanks to Allied’s big, roomy, dust set and record collection. Cabinets are 
and placed in its own compartment. Safe as in your own cup- proof wardrobes, developed by Allied to wrapped in thick padding; records go 





New “‘no mess” way to pack your china, 
bric-a-brac Kleen Pack, Each item indi 





board. So clean they don't need washing when unpacked. make a difficult moving job easy. in special shock-proof cartons. 






The easy move is the worry-proof move. So call the man you can | 
trust—your Allied man. He, and the thousands who work with him, | You can always 
have moved more families more miles than any other mover in the | Trust your 
world. That’s why 9 out of 10 choose Allied again. Look in your 
phone book under ‘‘Allied Van Lines’. . . and call the man you can 
trust! FOR FREE MOVING TIPS BOOKLET, write: Allied Van Lines, 
25th and Roosevelt Road, Broadview, Ill. 
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FAST-GROWING FLORIDA 
A State That Can Hardly Wait 


N the long soggy peninsula where 
Ponce de Leén once sought the fot 
tain of youth and Wilson Mizner in the 
1920s ordained his palaces of pleasure 
winds of change are stirring with gale 
force. Florida, ending one of its balmiest 
winters in history. last week greeted the 
spread of spring across the North with 
remarkable equanimity. Once the north- 
ward exodus of tourists in the springtime 
rated with the hurricanes as a_natu- 
ral catastrophe, inevitably followed by a 
summer-long slump. Now Florida is the 
permanent population shift 
that has made it the fastest-growing state 
in the Union and a bustling, year-round 
center of industry, commerce and building. 
More than 3,000 new residents pour 
into Florida every week, and 76° of them 
come to settle permanently, In the “sos 
Florida’s population grew 79° (v. 19°% 
for the U.S. as a whole), outpacing every 
other state. Last year its new citizens de- 
manded dwellings, a 
that jolted one once-sleepy countv—Bre- 
vard—into becoming the 
U.S. county, New industries are pouring 
in (881 new plants last vear alone), and 
the state's from manufacturing 
farming and construction finally equals 
the income from its weather-dependent 
tourist and industries. Beyond 
Florida's tawdry nightclubs, neon facades 
and kidney-shaped swimming pools lies a 
new and sustaining domain of factories, 
fresh communities and solid citizens. 
Like its banyan tree, which drops roots 








focus of a 


104,000 new pace 


lastest-growing 


income 


service 


from its branches to anchor itself firmly 
Florida 
broaden its growing base, No longer does 
the state suggest a retired 
queen bees, living unproductive lives on 
husbands’ insurance and making the work- 
er bees who serve them miserable with 
demanding. captious ways and parsimo- 
nious tips. Florida has become a_ boiling 
melting pot. mixing retired Ohioans with 
young Michiganders. New Englanders 
with Hoosiers. The state now boasts not 
only the world’s largest shuffleboard club 
(in St. Petersburg) but its largest missile 
testing ground (at Cape Canaveral), and 
air-conditioned jails for its increasing 
criminal population, one undesirable by- 
product of growth. 

Sportswear to Spinach. Though the 
state’s fast growth has relieved Florida 
of its worry about the tourist exodus, it 
has brought a tangle of new problems. 
For one, the need for highways is press- 
ing. The state has built miles of four 
lane roads in the past five years, but that 
does not begin to fill the need. Says new- 
ly elected Governor Farris Bryant: “We 
are a score of years and a billion dollars 
behind in highway construction.” As fast 
as industry is coming into Florida, it still 
is not coming fast enough to supply the 
new jobs that the state needs for its bur- 
geoning population. Just to keep ahead 
of unemployment—which is now at a 
9.6% rate for nonagricultural workers— 
the state more than 25,000 new 
jobs every vear. 
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to live on $250 o month. 


Florida is making massive attempts to 
industry, using the lures of warm 
no individual or corporate state 


woo new 
climate 
income taxes and a large labor pool that 
will work for moderate wages. The Flori- 
da Development Commission is asking 
the legislature to tack another million 
dollars on its $8.900.000 budget request 
to step its campaign to attract more 
companies. Says Governor Bryant: “From 
sportswear to spinach. if Floridians buy 
it we will explore the possibility of Flo 
ridians producing it.” The 
are so anxious for new industry that they 
often fall to fighting over prospects, some 
times souring them on coming to Florida 
at all. 

But. says University of Miami Econo- 
mist Reinhold Wolff: “Industry has al- 
ways come where the people are. Growth 
owth.” Florida has already at- 
tracted 177 electronics plants with a total 
of 20,000 employees and payrolls of Sroo 
million. Among the Radio 
Corp. of America in Palm Beach Coun- 
ty and Minneapolis-Honeywell. General 
Electric and Sperry Rand in the St. Pe- 
tersburg area. The 
Beach used to be happy just watching 
the Banana River flow lazily by. Then 
the first missile blasted off at nearby Cape 
Canaveral—and Cocoa Beach is now the 
nation’s missile capital. where whole rows 
of neon-lit motels are named after mis- 
siles and rockets. Chrysler Corp. was in 
such a hurry to get into Cocoa Beach that 
it could not wait to build, leased an aban- 
doned saloon to get going. 

Industry in the Everglades. Martin 
Co.’s missile plant at Orlando. So miles 
inland Canaveral, employs  9.1¢ 
persons, more under one roof than any 
other company in Florida, Many of them 
are ex-servicemen who learned 
and a love for Florida at Canaveral. Pratt 
& Whitney division of United Aircraft, 
looking for an out-of-the-way place to de- 
ended up 
helpfully 
company 
sanctuary, 
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velop liquid-hydrogen engines. 
in the Everglades. The state 
shuffled land lots so that the 
could be next to a_ wildlife 
where there will be no neighbors to com- 
plain the ear-splitting test runs. 
Like California. Florida sees one serious 
danger in the type of new industry it is 
getting: it is too heavily concentrated in 
military work. Concedes Pratt & Whitney 
General Manager Charles Roelke: “We 
don't have the tlexibility of other indus- 
tries in the event of a budget cutback.” 
Florida’s climate is so strong a lure that 


about 











few Florida tirms have trouble getting 
skilled workers. Says Martin's Orlando 
Employment Manager Clifford H. Lang: 


“There's a peculiar appeal about the 
Many tirms find that men will 
even leave California for Florida, where 
they feel closer to home ties in the East 
and Midwest. To test Florida’s attraction, 
Pratt & Whitney ran two blind ads in 


state.” 
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NEW SHOPPING MALL in Miami Beach 
dr tourists to su vell-known store 


Avenue, Lane Brvant, Elizabeth Arden 











CHEMICAL INDUSTRY 
Jatest addition to industrial 
complex at Port St. Joe. Mich- 
igan Chemical Corp.'s 


nesia plant (above) mixes tons 
ot oyster shells and lt water 
in giant, >-ft.-diameter vats. 


FIRST AIRCRAFT ASSE 

plant in Florida opened this year 
at Vero Beach. It makes Piper's 
four-seater Cherokee. only all- 
Florida designed and built airplane. 
Plant cost $ sco. will em- 
ploy 500 to 600 by September. 
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HOUSING ISLAND. Arvida Realty Co.'s 
Bird Key, was created for luxury sites 


(99.¢ LO 332,000 per lot between Lido 


on-the-water 


islanc 


‘anals provide 
When fully 


> sit houses. 
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RETIREMENT COMMUNITY, Or 


mond - by - the - Sc between Halifax 


River (/eft) and Atlantic, appeals to 
oldsters. It is part of Ormond Beact 


where population rose 15 in decade. 


PRAILER PARK near Veni called 
Harbor Lights, caters to nobie home 
owners, go’ of whom lea trailers 
there vear round. Park provic 


) water, telephones, electricity. 
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BIGGEST BANK in Florida, the First National 
Miami, shows its current prosperity with new 
tory structure set in of parked . FIRST RESORT to promote itself year-round 
tourist mecca, Daytona has capitalized on superb 
beaches, now has island park (center icht basin. 
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Northern papers, one offering jobs in 
Florida and the other in New England. 
Result: 30 to 1 for Florida. The company 
has been swamped with 





00° applica- 


jobs. 





tions for 4.c 

Florida ha 
dustry as well 
to phosphates 
(which are having one of their best ye 
Florida’s oranges, grapefruit, tangerines 
and limes, and its fresh and frozen orange 
juice account for 65% of the U.S. citrus 
crop, a third of the world crop. Frozen 
juice has added stability to the business 
eases the sharp ups and downs caused by 
whimsical weather, Oranges have become 
such a good investment that one enterpris- 
ing developer is selling plots in groves 
that he will manage much like a mutual 
fund, planting orange trees, caring for 
them and eventually selling fruit for the 
investor. 

The canceling of the Cuban sugar quota 
has produced a rush by farmers to grow 
Sugar cane, and Florida hopes for a 20% 
rise in its sugar quota. Floridians support 
the nation’s biggest dog-racing industry 
and train a big share of its trotting horses 
in such sun-drenched Ocala 
where Sofa Manufacturer Bernard Castro 
is a leading horse breeder. 

Little Venices. It is the building indus- 
try that is doing the most to make Flor- 
ida boom—and raising the greatest fears 
Even though building 
slowed last year by the recession (state- 
wide building was off 20% 
are still going up at an 





s plenty of home-grown in 


ranging from fashions 


from 





oranges to 


oyster 





towns as 


of a_ bust. was 
communities 
amazing rate. The 
biggest, General Development's Port Char- 
lotte on the lower west coast 
roomed from vacant land to a 
7,000 in four years, is planned to hit 750.- 
ooo. The scramble for waterfront lots is 
so great that builders are turning parts of 
the state into little Venices, pushing fin- 
gers ol land out into waterways and inter- 
lacing them with canals so that everyone 
can moor his boat at his own front door. 

The housing industry's hard-sell tactics 
full of gimmicks that staid re: 
men frown on, do most to revive old fears 
that Florida’s 
so disastrously 


has mush- 
city of 





estate 


which collapsed 
is again made 


economy 
in the ‘20s 
of papier-maché and overpapered mort- 





gages. Despite the inrush of population 
home builders still have put up more 
houses than they can sell, Says Econo- 


mist Wolff: “There is no justification for 
building so many homes as 
in Florida.” Yet the land boor 
signs of busting. Land prices have slipped 
only slightly, though the 
made it easier to get land on easier terms. 
One brake on the boom is the difficulty 


ire being built 


n shows few 


recession has 





of getting credit in Florida. The state's 
banks, still shell-shocked from the spec- 
tacular bust of the 1920s’ boom, advance 
money grudgingly. Many plants that 


would like to open in Florida find they 
just cannot get the credit that they could 
in New York or Chicago. 

Advised to be more cautious, the build 
ers only step up their selling campaigns. 
Agents scour the North selling lots for 
retirement homes at $10 down, $10 a 
month, Other builders have launched a 
campaign to convince Northerners that 
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can afford a second home in Flori- 
da. General Development President Frank 
Mackle Jr. will sell a 
his Port St. Lucie Country Club develop- 
ment for an average down 

When the owner is up North 
Mackle rents it to tourists. puts the rent 
Says he: “We are 
g sunshine, climate, or even at 
? We are basically selling 
to live on $250 a month. 

have the 


they 





furnished house in 


payment ol 
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not sellin 
tractive | 


the ability 


tow mortgage 





1omes. 
Florida building 
fever, From 
tecture (the city has won many national 
architectural prizes ) to Jacksonville's $400 
million redevelopment program, which has 
downtown 


cities. too 


Sarasota’s avant-garde archi 











transformed the area 
and the rat-infested wharves into 


case, new buildings are shooting up like 


messy 
a show- 








FLortpa’s GOVERNOR BRYANT 
Please bring mone 





sugar cane. Jacksonville has become the 
insurance hub of the South, with -regional 
offices of 18 companies. 

Speed Trap & Oyster Shells. While the 
builders make money the tourists con- 
tinue to be the biggest spenders. Aside 
from their pasty pallor, they can usually 
be distinguished as the only ones who 
swim in the ocean (Floridians prefer 
pools), Florida has invested more than $2 
billion in the housing entertaining 
Phe coming of the jet plane 
was heralded as the beginning of 
tourist boom 


and 


Of tourists, 





time 


-but the jets also 


it easier to spend just an hour or two 


longer in the air to reach the Caribbean 
islands. Still. the jet has also made it 
easier for people who formerly came to 
Fl ] i year to hop down oftener 





s. And So of all tourists 





brave oyster-shell roads speed traps 











en route to roll in by auto. 

The state’s tlashy hotels and motels are 
not dk the business they once did, or 
get same kind of customer. Inn- 
ns . revenues are down 11°% thus far 
this vear from last year, and occupancy 
has dropped from 84% to $1¢¢—still a 








good rate. Gaudy Miami Beach hotels 
built for the free spenders. are trving to 
buck the times by offering cheap family 
package tours that some fear take awav 
from the glamour that once drew the 
jewelry-loving, steak-absorbing guys and 
dolls. The only hotels really prospering 
are those that. like the lavish Americana 
have virtually forsaken the tourist it 


favor of big-spending conventioneers, Thy 
airlines. which have helped to change the 
kind of sun lovers that Miami Beach 
draws, are aking Miami a sprit 
board to Latin American markets. Miami 
has more direct air connections to the 
principal U.S. air hubs than has either 
Boston or San Francisco. and more flights 
to Midwestern manufacturing cities than 
any other city in the U.S. 

No Old Folks’ Home. Cartoonists to 
the contrary, Florida is not becoming just 
one large, palm-fringed old folks 
Retirement is still big business to the 
State, as can be seen in the rows of old- 
sters on green benches along St. Peters- 
burg’s streets and the jam-up at the post- 
office when social security checks arrive. 
But people are retiring younger than ever 
Mackle’s Port Charlotte has so 
many young servicemen that the 
city’s average age is only 42. And more 
and Floridians are staying 
home. Half of the twelve colleges started 
in the U.S. last year were in Florida. 
While 11.5% of the Florida population is 
in the over-65 age group, v. a national 
average of the state also has more 
people in the 18-to-44 age group than the 
national average. 

Floridians—natural or 
sient or permanent—are incessant 
ers. And the presence of President Ken 
nedy and his clan brings publicity not 
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before, 
retired 


more voung 


5.5% 


adopted, tran- 


boost 


only to Palm Beach but to the entire 
state, “Wish you were here” postcards 
and enthusiastic letters sent back home 





to Idaho or Michigan talk up the pleas- 
int climate, the casual dress, and the sav- 
bills. Florida 

up every 
one will 


ing on turnace 
chauvinistically 
that no 
lucky he is to be in the 

Florida is not all 
living. Many 
the heavy humidity that belies the low 
August and 
like SUl- 


newspapers 
Northern 
forget how 
sunshine. Of 





storm so 


course sunshine and 
lotus settlers complain of 


ires 





temper advertised in 
September, oi that tastes 
phur, and of the bugs, bugs, bugs. 

Off the Beach. Whatever its handicaps 
Florida at | knows where it is going. is 
no longer basking on its beaches thinking 
about it. Economist Wolff calls the 
“California years late.” Like Califor- 
nia, Florida has become a state of mind 
an American dream of rejuvenat 
living the simple life. of going back to the 
outdoors—even if that 
long, neat stretch of 
many industries and individuals 
Florida suggests an escape from the ugli- 
ness of old, tired industrial with 
their dark pewter sk 
bricks. All the plan needs now is an assist 
from Tin Pan Alley—a tune that says 
Florida 


water 
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outdoors becomes 
one suburbia, To 


alike 


cities 
es and soot-covered 





Floridians on 
the scene would also like the lyric to sav 
“Bring money.” 


here we come.” 
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Mas of Heinz 
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cooking. 





Reaélinel flavor lift 
fish and 
cheese recipes. Enjoy 


for all meat, 


it at the table, too. 
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Worcestershire 
Made to the traditional recipe used 
in Heinz London Kitchens 
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THE THEATER 





New Play on Broadway 


A Far Country (by Henry Denker) 
concerns Sigmund Freud at 36, when, 
butting against the wall of medical oppo- 
sition, he also breaking through the 
wall of man’s unconscious. It specifically 
concerns his early and famous patient, the 
young Viennese Elizabeth von Ritter: 
through opening the shutters of her mind, 
which had put fetters on her body, Freud 
released light that, expanding, would flood 


was 


modern living and penetrate modern 
thought. Thanks to a sound union of play 
and production, A Far Country is very 
often engrossing. 


If A Far Country is historically Freud’s 
play, it is dramatically Elizabeth's story. 
mercurial, at once cool and 
responsive woman, Elizabeth lost the use 
of her legs after the death of her father 
and then her sister, walks on crutches and 
awaits—or, as Freud suggests, looks for- 
ward to—a wheelchair. At first she is 
mockingly certain that he can find no cure 
where a shoal of specialists have failed. 
Then she warms to him until—sympathiz- 


ing, badgering, cajoling. but endlessly 
probing her mind—he probes too far; 
for she, meanwhile—talking, laughing, 
sparring, flirting, recollecting—blurts out 
too much. She then backs away, but at 


length her guilty feelings are tormented- 
ly rooted out. 

However factually accurate or clinical- 
ly Freudian the play may be, it has a gen- 
eral effect of truth, of document and 
drama going hand in hand. What is vital 
to it is the portrait of Freud—dedicated, 
balked, often brusque—who is ably acted 
by Steven Hill; what is crucial is the de- 
lineation of Elizabeth, acted with extraor- 
dinary suppleness and intelligence by Kim 
Stanley. Indeed, under Alfred Ryder’s 
controlled direction and inside Donald 
Oenslager’s evocative set, the production 
is everywhere helpful. 

The weakness of A Far Country is a 
structural clash between Freud’s play and 
Elizabeth's story. Part of the trouble is 
that where, in another kind of Miracle 
Worker, Helen Keller and Anne Sullivan 
are glued inside one consuming relation- 
ship, things are quite different here. Eliza- 
beth is but a person, a case history, in 
the career of a personage, a revolutionizer 
of history. But trouble lies also in the 
stage itself which, unlike a book, cannot 
bring everything into focus by having 
everything—including Elizabeth's story 
seen through Freud’s eyes. Hence not 
Freud but Elizabeth is the dramatic cen- 
ter of Acts I and III. In Act II what 
properly but disruptively takes over is 
Freud's own career, including his relations 
with his once daring, now success-loving 
senior colleague, the brilliant Dr. Joseph 
Breuer (well played by Sam Wanamaker). 
Once the case history runs away with the 
play, it proves awkward for the play to 
run away from the history. 

But despite its broken impact, A Far 
Country proves an often vibrant blend, as 








STANLEY & HILt rx “Country” 
Freud and Br oadway. 


against the usual clash. of theater and 
truth. Truth on Broadway is needed, and 
if Freud helps bring it there, perhaps more 
Freud would help Broadway out of 
spending so much of its life on crutches. 


too 


New Musical on Broadway 
The Happiest Girl in the World has 


several Broadway marriage brokers—Li- 
brettists Fred Saidy and Henry Myers, 
Lyricist E. Y. Harburg—trying to unite 


Unaware or 
two are mismated, 


Aristophanes and Offenbach, 
uninterested that the 


the matchmakers give their efforts much 
more sense of ravishment than of matri- 





dmon-Abeles 
Rute & RItTCHARD IN “GIRL” 


Aristophanes and Offenbach. 
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Dad is home froma busy day .. . spent mostly 
in helping other Dads. Showed one father how 
to be certain there will be money for college 
when his kids need it. Helped another man 
make sure his wife will have an income as long 
as she lives. Guided another in planning a worry- 
free retirement. Worked with another father 
in making sure his son will inherit his business. 
Important, satisfying work. 


He’s a Massachusetts Mutual man. Like the 





Norevem mm 
Rorwlewell 


doctor and lawyer, he fits his services to each 
client’s needs. And, like these professional men, 
he brings to his work thorough training, dis- 
cretion, understanding—and a readiness to put 
in extra hours when it will help. 

Yet he finds time to be a good citizen, too. 
Glad to do his share of community work that 
makes his town a fine place to raise a family. 

He’s got to be good—to be good enough for 
Massachusetts Mutual, And he’s at your service. 


MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL Zi Insurance Company 


SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS + ORGANIZED 1851 





Publisher Bill Farden 

of Fishing & Hunting 

News, Spokane, has a 

fleet of Ramblers, in- 

cluding his Ambas- 

sador V-8. He writes: 

‘or over seven years 

we have staked our 

deadline on these de- 

Bill Farden pendable automobiles 

for the toughest going in the North- 
west...” 


“REPAIRS PRACTICALLY 
NON-EXISTENT” 


"Driving from the Snake 
River to the moose-hunting 
areas of British Columbia... 
repairs are practically 
non-existent and we have yet 
to receive a call from any 
staff member who has been 
stranded with a Rambler. 

We know no other automobile 
can give us the service of 
fabulous 6 and V-8 Rambler 
station wagons...proof 
enough that we don't want 
anything that does not bear 
the Rambler name." 





Don't buy any top-line “low-priced” car 
until you drive the new high-perform- 
ance 250 or 270 HP Ambassador V-8 by 
Rambler. More comfortable room, easier 
entrance and 
exit for six 6- 
footers than 
any low- or me- 
dium-priced 
car—upto 
2.7’' more 
headroom up 
front, up to 
114" more seat adjustment for leg room, 
up to 2” more door height. Quietest 
rattle-free Single-Unit construction — 
no useless overhang. Get modern luxury 
—save hundreds of dollars in the bargain! 








You have read what 
TIME and many other pub- 
lications have said about 
us. Now if you would like 
to learn our side of the 
story, obtain and read: 


The Life of John Birch 


One Dollar Postpaid 


The Blue Book of 
The John Birch Society 


Two Dollars Postpaid 


Order from 
THE JOHN BIRCH SOCIETY 
Belmont 78, Massachusetts 





mony. For plot they have gone to Lysis- 
trata, with its inspired. antiwar idea of 
having wives lock their bedroom doors to 
make their husbands lay down their arms. 
But in production terms that idea has re- 
currently inspired more bad taste and pon- 
derous bawdry than it was ever worth. 
and if The Happiest Girl is no more than 
middling lewd, it is so clangingly loud and 
heavy as to suggest marriage with the 
Anvil Chorus. Moreover, the lavish libret- 
tists have added Greek deities to Greek 
dames. offering scenes on an Olympus 
that. culturally, seems way below sea 
level. Furthermore, all the characters fa- 
vor a modern idiom, so that when not 
dittying “Whoever is chaste has got to be 
chased.” they talk of sponsors, top brass. 
secret weapons, summit meetings and pop- 
ulation explosions. 

Against all this, the evening offers Jan- 





ice Rule as a Diana down in Athens from 
Olympus, Cyril Ritchard as a Pluto up 
from Hades, attractive William and Jean 
Eckart sets. The musical also has at least 
one good Dania Krupska ballet, and some 
of Offenbach’s best and best-known tunes. 
Miss Rule is attractive as both dame 
and deity; Ritchard is resourceful at sev- 
eral kinds of deviltry; and when the two 
dance together, there are moments of 
charm. But even the better shenanigans 
get skittish or noisy, and the Offenbach 
delights are dulled by weak voices or 
smart-alecky words. Musically, Tie Hap- 
piest Girl in the World is much like re- 
encountering a bewitching Paris charmer 
on the sands. and in the spirit, of Coney 
Island. Squeezed between all that is 
heavy-handed in the show and all that 
is tawdry, what has merit is left gasping 
for air. 





MILESTOWNES 





Born. To Gamble Benedict Porum- 
beanu, 20, runaway Manhattan “heiress,” 
and Andrei Porumbeanu, 36, unemployed 
Rumanian-born charmer: their first child, 
a son; in Montclair, N.J. 


Married. Jesse Edward (“Budge”) 
Patty, 37, expatriate, happy-go-lucky par- 
ty boy of amateur tennis (he worked 
occasionally as a travel agent and movie 
bit player), winner of the 1g50 Wimbledon 
title; and Maria Marcina Sfezzo, 29, ash- 
blonde daughter of a Brazilian engineering 
magnate; both for the first time; in 
Lausanne, Switzerland. 


Marriage Revealed. Richard J. Reyn- 
olds, 55, playboy heir to a $25 million 
tobacco (Camel cigarettes) fortune, one- 
time mayor of Winston-Salem, N.C., and 
current lord of Sapelo Island, a private 
domain off Georgia, who spent $10.1 mil- 
lion shedding his other wives; and Anne- 
marie Schmitt. 31, a pretty Ph.D. from 
Germany; he for the fourth time, she for 
the first; aboard a cruise ship in the South 
China Sea, March 15. 


Divorced. By Suzy Parker, 28, angular, 
red-haired cinemactress and fashion mod- 
el: Pierre de la Salle. 33, French 
journalist-playboy; after six years of mar- 
riage, one child; in Paris; on grounds of 
incompatibility. Said Suzy before the 
couple separated last year: “I've been told 
I can’t cook, I can’t sew, and I’m not 
fit to be a wife . . . It’s O.K.; I'm play- 

| ing along with the game. and when the 
right moment comes I'll let him have it 
right between the eyes.” 


| Died. Major Robert S. Fitzgerald, 38, 
leader of the Thunderbirds, the Air Force’s 
stunt-flying team; in a jet crash; not 
during an aerobatic maneuver but as he 
flew behind his teammates explaining their 
routines to a passenger, Captain George 
A. Nial, 31, who also was killed: at 
Thunderbird Lake, Nev., a dry lake named 

| for the team. 


Died. Horace Rowan Gaither Jr., 51, 
lawyer and investment banker who served 
variously as assistant director of M.I.T.’s 
wartime Radiation Laboratory, board 
chairman of the prestigious Rand Corp. 
and president of the Ford Foundation, a 
powerful but little known administrator 
until he took center stage in 1957 with 
his controversial, still secret “Gaither Re- 
port,” said to warn of perilous deficiencies 
in U.S. defenses; of lung cancer; in 
Boston. 


Died. Marian Jordan, 62. who played 
the scolding but sympathetic Molly to 
husband Jim Jordan's boastful, bumbling 
Fibber on NBC Radio’s Fibber McGee 
and Molly for nearly 20 years; of cancer; 
in Encino, Calif. Marian and Jim Jordan 
were small-time vaudevilleans from Peoria, 
Ill., before they hit the big time at 79 
Wistful Vista, radio home of the McGees, 
wowing audiences of up to 20 million with 
Fibber’s cluttered closet and Molly's 
standard, “ “Taint funny, McGee.” 


Died. Wallingford Riegger, 75. versa- 
tile composer whose music, ranging from 
the romantic (La Belle Dame Sans Merci) 
to the atonal (Third Symphony), won 
prizes and international acclaim, and 
whose arrangements, under various pseu- 
donyms, of everything from sacred music 
to Shortnin’ Bread earned him a living; of 
head injuries after he tripped over a dog's 
leash; in Manhattan. 


Died. Henry Seidel Canby, 82, scholar- 
ly critic who, as founder and editor ( 1924- 
36) of the Saturday Review of Literature 
and chief judge (1926-58) of the Book- 
of-the-Month Club, was literary arbiter 
for millions of American readers, highbrow 
and middlebrow alike; of cancer; in Os- 
sining, N.Y. Biographer of Whitman and 
Thoreau, author or editor of nearly three 
dozen other books. Canby was a reliable. 
middle-of-the-road literary leader whose 
job, as he saw it, was to “pass on sound 
values to the reading public.” 
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LEON JAROFF: DETROIT Of the 29 reporters who run Tiate news bureaus around the globe, few are 
better qualified to cover their particular assignment than Detroit Bureau Chief Leon Jaroff. He was 
born in Detroit 34 years ago, grew up there within the sound of the Jefferson Avenue Chrysler plant 
and the old Hudson factory. At the Thomas Elementary School on warm spring afternoons he could 
look from his classroom into the open doors of the Packard plant, watch near completed cars roll down 
the assembly line and hear the workers shouting and whistling above the noise. “With litle compre 
hension, but considerable interest,” he recalls, “I saw pickets swirling in front of the plant gates, banners 
on union halls reading ‘Belong and it won't be long,’ and watched the rise of the UAW.” 

After high school, Jaroff went to Detroit’s Wayne University, but soon left to serve as a radar technic ian 
in the Navy. Later, when back at college (this time the University of Mic higan), he worked summers as a 
semi-skilled seat spring assembler and UAW-CIO member in one of Detroit's uuto-seat factories. 
Graduated from Michigan in 1950, with degrees in math and electrical engineering, Jaroff moved to 
New York, got his first job on the editorial staff of Materials and Methods, a technical magazine. Six 
months later he was on the Lirr staff. In 1958 he wransferred to Tin 

Over the years he has been based in New York, Chicago and Detroit. He has covered business and science 
(“among the most absorbing of all my Time assignments was the cover story on Scientist James Van 
\llen’’), sports, education, medicine, urban redevelopment, and plenty of state and national politics. (He 
traveled with Richard Nixon in 1956, and with Jack Kennedy in 1960.) 

Jarolt has been chief of the bureau in Detroit since last December, “This,” he says, “is a dynamic, 
volatile area—and a prime news source. Our job is to stay close to that news, day by day, and to maintain 


direct communication with the newsmakers. ‘Uhat's why Time has a permanent bureau here.” 


TIME The Weekly Newsmagazine 
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A Most Unlikely God 


THe Oopyssey (474 
translated by Robert 
Doubleday ($4.95). 


On first looking into Fitzgerald’s Ho- 
mer, the modern reader will be less aston- 
ished than was Keats when he looked into 
Chapman’ Poet Robert Fitzgerald has 
again put into English the very old story 
of the most indestructible of Greeks. 
Odysseus was a very Greek hero, “for- 
midable for guile in peace and war,” “the 
great tactician.” “skilled in all ways of 
contending,” “all craft and gall,” admired 
as much for his divinely inspired chican- 
ery as for his handiwork with spear, bow 
or tiller. Although favored by Pallas Athe- 
na. he was not a superhuman figure but a 
very mortal man, in his own words as 
rendered by Fitzgerald: 

...a most unlikely god 

am 1, being all of earth and mortal 

nature, 

I should say, rather, I am like those 

men 

who suffer the 

know, 

and miseries greater yet . 

This should reassure the suspicious mod- 
ern that Homer's epic is not a supernatu- 
ral swindle but the narrative of a man in 
trouble—the “first novel.” as one transla- 
tor put it—and that Fitzgerald's Eng- 
lish version is in the crisp demotic argot 
of today. The new translation, however 
does not skip or try to improve on the 
few familiar Homeric clichés: the sea 
is still “wine-dark” or “fish-cold’; the 
dawn is still “rosy-fingered.” 

The Wolf Pack. For those who came 
in late—a great many people educated at 
colleges with elective curriculums—The 
Odyssey is the story of the long voyage 
home from the Trojan Wars of Odysseus, 
lord of Ithaca, to be reunited with his 
wife Penelope and son Telemachus. On 
the way, he and his men suffered such 
ordeals as imprisonment by brutish canni- 
bal giants, shipwreck, seduction, famine 
and feast. Meanwhile, back at the palace 
a half-hundred soft civilians squatted on 
the absent lord’s domain, eating and drink- 
ing their heads off, seducing the maidserv- 
ants, insulting the stripling heir, and 
competing for the honor of consoling the 
presumed widow. The whole bloody and 
wonderful business ends when Odysseus. 
disguised as a beggar, first humiliates the 
suitors in a contest at archery, then slaugh- 
ters the whole “wolf pack” of them, hangs 
the faithless female help, washes off the 
blood, makes love to Penelope, restores 
his son to honor and sets his little king- 
dom to rights. 

It is a slashing narrative. in which al- 
most every conceivable human circum- 


pp.) — Homer, 
Fitzgerald — 





worst trials that you 





In the celebrated sonnet, Keats said that he 
felt 

Like stout Cortes when with cagle eves 

He star'd at the Pacific—and all his men 


Look'd at cach other with a wild surmise 
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stance has been dramatized, but one with 
obvious hazards for the modern reader. 
The first is the scale and simplicity of the 
Homeric world. The whole thing is really a 
squabble over food, shelter and women, 
operating within codes of conduct mysteri- 
ous to members of an industrial society, 
codes the like of which exist today prob- 
ably only in the yet un-detribalized parts of 
Africa. But it is not merely the scale of 
life—where a man’s wealth could be count- 
ed on the hoof or his quality measured in 
whether he carried a sword or a slingshot 
—but its quality that is baffling to the 





TRANSLATOR FITZGERALD 
Eloquent after-dinner talk. 


modern mind. Homeric life was not mere- 
ly lived but ceremoniously acted out with- 
in a complex web of obligations linking 
gods and men in fatal and final patterns. 
There is a strong sense of reality in the 
Homeric world; the poet had a peasant’s 
narrow eye for each man’s just portion 
and place at table. This apparently sim- 
ple world was ruled by a supernatural 
order; divine justice, immediate and 
dramatic, awaited “those who would 
not think straight nor behave.” Odysseus 
himself never failed to pay his sacri- 
ficial obligations to Zeus. The Spartan 
simplicity of what today might be called 
the economic base of Greek society was 
enriched by a complex and rich theologi- 
cal system. 

Holy Pallas. Translator Fitzgerald, a 
Roman Catholic, is highly respectful of 
the supernatural goings-on in Homer. He 
considers Pallas—Odysseus’ patron and 
therefore responsible for the workings 
of the hero’s mind—to have her near 
equivalent in the Holy Ghost of the 
Christian Trinity. Here, too, may be seen 
the theological base of the incandescent 
Greek intelligence: faith and reason live 
together. 

This sense of the philosophical dimen- 





sion in the violent old fable, together 
with seven years’ hard labor, has served to 
give real distinction to this translation. 
Fitzgerald is the latest of a long line of 
poets and scholars—from Pope and Cow- 
per to T. E. Lawrence and A. T. Murray— 
who, with varying fortune. have tried to 
make good English of good Greek, or in 
his words from the poem, to “tell us in 
our time, lift the great song again.” Each 
generation must do it in its own idiom. 
If there is missing “like ocean on the 
Western beach, The surge and thunder of 
the Odyssey” (in Translator Andrew 
Lang's phrase), it is because of the tight 
course Fitzgerald set himself. His aim 
was to make an easily spoken-verse story 
in the idiom of today. which is not nota- 
ble for grandeur. elegance. or even the 
ceremonious conversational usages of a 
generation ago. How can anyone seriously 
be called Lord Odysseus, when even the 
perfunctory “Mister” is falling into ironic 
disrepute ? 

Genius Versatile. But Fitzgerald's ver- 
sion could well make a radio narrative as 
was British Poet-Professor C. Day Lew- 
is’ Aeneid. Within his chosen limitations, 
Fitzgerald has succeeded brilliantly. He 
can be read at a fast clip, with the breath 
taken at the almost natural intervals of a 
relaxed but eloquent after-dinner enter- 
tainer with an unusually good scriptwrit- 
er. Doubleday has backed him up with 
good type and Picasso-style illustrations 
by Hans Erni. Fitzgerald did not under- 
estimate the staggering intellectual dif- 
ficulties of Englishing Homer. Literally. 
the first line of The Odyssey 
in English 

Man for me insing muse versatile 

Who was harried very much. 
Fitzgerald 

Sing in me, Muse, and through me tell 

the story 

Of that man skilled in all ways of 

contending ... 
From another age comes Cowper's famed 
version 

Muse make the man my 

shrewdness famed 

And genius versatile 
The poem's climactic, blood-bubbling pas- 
sage emerges thus with Fitzgerald 

From storeroom to the court 

brought Melinthios, 

chopped with swords to cut his nose 

and ears off, 

pulled off his genitals to feed the dogs 

and raging hacked his hands and feet 

away. 

While working on the translation, Fitz- 
gerald lived around the Mediterranean. 
made a few pious visits to Homer's 
islands. On one visit to Ithaca. he spent 
a morning chatting with some old men 
who had no suspicion of his sinister schol- 
arly mission. One of the oldsters sudden- 
ly stared out to sea and said; “They say 
he still turns up around here, a soldier, a 
seaman, an old bum or something.” Fitz- 
gerald did not crowd his scholar’s luck by 
asking any questions, but accepted grate- 
fully this intimation that Homer's world 
was not dead—nor his Odysseus—in the 
hearts of the modern Greek. 
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Are you headed across the briny? Are you making 
tracks for the airport? Don’t leave Time behind— 
you can arrange for your subscription copies to | 
meet you en route and keep up with you every week 
of the way. 

There’s no charge for this service. All you need do. 
if you're planning a trip outside the U. S. within the 
next six'months, is give us six weeks notice of your 
schedule. Wherever you are on your trip, we'll 
deliver one or another of Time’s five international 





editions. (‘They're all in English. contain virtually 
the same editorial content as the copy of Time you 
would have been reading back home.) 


But. of course, to coordinate our schedule individu- 
ally with your travel schedule, we must have your 
itinerary. So, to take us up on this offer, please write 
us now for an Itinerary Form. Complete the form, 
return it at least six weeks before you depart—and 
j we'll do the rest. 


For an Itinerary Form. send a postcard or letter 
(with your name and address, as they appear on 
your Time subscription address label) to: 


TIME Travel Service 
540 North Michigan Avenue + Chicago 11, IIinois 
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Command 


Performance- 
with 


GRAVELY 









Gravely does the job other tractors can’t! 
The unmatched performance of the Gravely 
Tractor gives you dependable POWER at 
your command to mechanize your lawn, 
garden and farm jobs. 

POWER to mow the toughest rough or 
the finest lawn. Choose from 30 job-proved 
tools! 

NEW full-flow Oil Filter, NEW Power— 
now 6.6 HP! All-Gear Drive, Optional 
Starter. Riding or Steering Sulkies. 

Ask your authorized Gravely Sales and Service 
Dealer for a FREE DEMONSTRA- 


TION. Or, write for FREE 24-page 
“Power vs Drudgery” Booklet today ! 


GRAVELY TRACTORS 
P.0.BOX 618-D _ DUNBAR, W. VA. 


Dividend Announcement 


Massachusetts 
Investors 


‘Trust 


DECLARES ITS 
146% Consecutive Dividend 


Over 214,000 own- 
ers will share in 
the payments from 
quarterly net in- 
come, amounting 
to 10 cents a share, 
payable April 24 
to shareholders of 
record March 31, 
1961 

ROBERT W. 


Secretary 


200 Berkeley Street, Boston 
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| How to Be Fit Though Monty 


THe PatH to LeapersHip (256 pp.) 
—Field Marshal Montgomery—Put- 
nam ($4.50). 


In some respects this book is a worthy 
sequel to Colonel Robert Baden-Powell’s 
celebrated work, Scouting for Boys, but 
this is not necessarily a slight of its au- 
thor. Bernard Law Montgomery, Field 
Marshal the Viscount Montgomery of 
Alamein, 73. would readily agree that 
Boy Scout ideals are what the world needs 
more of. It is disarming and somewhat 
startling to find a celebrated soldier, what- 
ever the specific merits of his wartime 
role, writing without an ounce of em- 
barrassment in praise of prudence, justice, 
temperance, fortitude, honor, courage and 
truthfulness. His aim is to define the na- 
ture of leadership, and he believes that all 
those qualities—together with sincerity, 
selflessness and the ability “to master 
events”—are necessary ingredients. Un- 
fortunately, Montgomery never comes 
closer to a real definition of leadership 
than this catalogue of virtues. 

Moses & Alfred. In the course of the 
book, Monty ranks a score of world fig- 
ures from Moses to Mao Tse-tung on his 
highly personal report card. Moses “had 
the wisdom and the insight into human 
nature to realize that the best way to raise 
morale in an army is by victories in bat- 
tle.” Christ, “the greatest Leader of all 
time, gave His followers a set of princi- 
ples and an unforgettable example .. . He 
claims to be the light we need; no other 
man has ever made that claim.” Jenghiz 
Khan and Oliver Cromwell receive high 
grades from Monty for their military skill, 
but Cromwell flunks as a political strate- 
gist. King Alfred is given the palm as 
“possibly the greatest king England has 
ever had” for combining admirably the 
arts of generalship and statesmanship. 
Tito and De Gaulle are awarded top 
honors among contemporary leaders who 
wield both Parliaments and paratroops. 

Simple as they sound, Monty's esti- 
mates were carefully made: before he 
wrote the book, he personally visited his 
living subjects in their native habitats, 
and he always asked himself: “Would 
I go in the jungle with that man?” 
By that standard, each was eligible for 
Monty's safari except Khrushchev. Mao, 
whom he met in Peking in May 1960, he 
regarded as the peace-loving ruler of an 
emancipated people—sort of trustworthy, 
friendly, courteous, cheerful, clean and 
reverent. Can Mao be persuaded that 
“the best interests of China lie in being 
friendly to the West?” Says Monty: “I 
shall do my best to bring this about.” 

Smoke & Drink. In passing, Monty has 
a lot to say about courage (“One of the 
greatest of human qualities”) and justice 
(“{1t] cannot prevail without the sanc- 
tion of force’). He is perhaps most elo- 
quent about clean living: “Abstemious- 
ness is vital—in food, in drink, in smok- 
ing, in social activities. So is need for reg- 
ular sleep.” Monty once reproachfully 
told Churchill; “Ll never smoke, never 
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Personifying leadership. 


drink, I'm always in bed by 9:30, and I'm 
too percent fit.” To which Churchill, who 
has his own detinition of leadership, re- 
plied: “I never stop smoking, drink when 
I like, am never in bed before 3 a.m.— 
and I'm 200 percent fit.” 


An Affair of the Heart 


THe CHAteau (401 pp.|—William 
Maxwel/—Knopf ($4.95). 
This precise. intelligent and_ slightly 


bloodless book is essentially a novel of 
sensibility on the classic Jamesian theme 
of American innocence and European ex- 
perience. Its internal drama—dramatical- 
ly understated—is a victory and defeat of 
the heart: the love of an American couple 
for France and their frustrated yearnings 
to be loved in return by some French peo- 
ple they get to know. 

Harold and Barbara Rhodes are gentle, 
guileless, upper middle and upper 
middlebrow. He is 34, she is 27, and 
their only sadness is a_ slightly self- 
conscious chagrin at not having had a 
child. The France they visit in 1948 is 
still digging its way out of rubble and 
through ration books, still bitterly preoc- 
cupied with sour memories of the war 
and occupation years. The Rhodeses are 
the kind of Americans who think them- 
selves a cut above Americans, other 
American tourists at any rate. To get be- 
yond the brief cultural encounters of ho- 
tels, museums and sightseeing tours, they 
arrange to spend two weeks at the Cha- 
teau Beaumesnil, a 17th century country 
house 1oo miles or so outside Paris. 

Lukewarm Linguistics. Mme. Vienot, 
the proprietress of the chateau, belongs 
to an aristocratic clan that has seen richer 
days, though the Rhodeses do not im- 
mediately know that. Their room is pleas- 
ant, though not quite as advertised—there 
is no hot water, and when Barbara com- 
plains, a maid appears at odd hours with 
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If you've reached that point in the hectic race of 
daily living when you need—deserve—to pay some 
attention to yourself, consider the new lease on 
life a trip by ship offers. 


Life on ship-board is—a different world. You're 
going somewhere, yes, but you are Somewhere, 
too. Whatever you want to do, you do. There’s 
more space to move around in, play in, breathe in, 
live in. And people to share it with as well. 


Youll rave about the ship-board food. You can 
dance till the small hours, watch first-run movies, 


Enjoy your trip, go by ship 
to all Europe Ame 


Value plus enjoyment 
to Europe by ship! 


(and you get so much more of both!) 


even work in undisturbed calm if it’s a business 
trip, or get some wholesome outdoor exercise while 
you fill your lungs with fresh air. Or you can 
relax in your comfortable stateroom—there’s a 
steward or stewardess ready to answer your/ring 
in an instant. 

Yes, traveling to Europe by ship is so much more 
than transportation. Your personal frame of mind 
when you step ashore, rested, refreshed and eager 
will make your entire voyage—the going and the 
being there—the greatest time of your life! Go by 
ship — for value plus enjoyment. 
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Suppose you wanted to ship one or all of these things—how would you do it? 


By Land? By Sea? By Air? Just a few years ago, land or sea would have been your logical choice. But today, for most 
of the things you want to ship, fast economical air freight is your wisest choice. It costs only about half as much to ship 
by air as it did 10 years ago. You can also save on packaging, warehousing, inventory, and insurance — bringing your 
total cost below that of surface transportation in many cases. The majority of today's swift, spacious jetliners, which 
make air freight the most practical way for you to ship, are powered by Pratt & Whitney Aircraft jet engines. 





Pratt & Whitney Aircraft Division 


East Hartford, Connecticut 











Nove.ist Maxw ELL 
A taste for ut docks. 


lukewarm basins. The Rhodeses find the 
countryside charming, but the people seem 
unaccountably chilly. Mme. Viénot is 
brisk, cheerless and not above padding 
a bill. Her aged mother sits through most 
of dinner in a glazed reverie. A millionaire 
guest tells the Rhodeses how much he 
enjoyed eating “ut doaks” in the U.S. 
Barbara laughs irrepressibly when she 
zes he is saying hot dogs, and the 
rich man turns frigid. Linguistic laggards 
themselves, the Rhodeses nonetheless 
know enough French to sense barbed 
undercurrents in the conversational flow. 
After one such evening, Harold asks Bar- 
bara, “Do I imagine it or is it true that 
when they speak of the Nazis—the very 
next sentence is invariably some quite dis 
connected remark about Americans?” 
Manners prove as disconcerting as mal- 
ice; the Rhodeses retreat from a few en- 
counters and mystified. Author 
Maxwell resolves some of these mysteries 
in an old-fashioned epilogue that chiefly 
confirms one of the implicit themes of 
the book: that cultural 
something of a cultural clash. 
In Harold's Teeth. A Vew Vorker edi- 
tor for the past 25 years, William Max 
well, 52, writes with more than a trace of 
the rueful resignation and wry disenchant 
much New Vorker tiction. His 
assive restraint sometimes brings his 
narrative to a dead halt; his quietness ot! 





rec 


bruised 


every contact Is 





ment ot 


tone sometimes verges on the inaudible. 
He can reduce the bone-wearying comic 
herrors of travel to a sentence as when 
Harold Rhodes, burdened with two lead- 
weight suitcases, just makes a train: “The 
station agent took their tickets gravely 
from between Harold's teeth.” He has 
not created profound characters in the 
Rhodeses, but he has recorded a profound 
change of attitude. At book’s beginning 
the heaviest luggage the Rhodeses carry 
is their own inferiority complex. They 
think they know what they want—to be 
French; at book's end they know and 
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accept what they are—Americans, Treat- 
ing Europe and America as parent and 
child, William Maxwell has unfolded the 
recurring cycle of maturityv—to x 
again, one must first be 


Short Notices 


THe BacHetors, by Muriel Spa 
pp.: Lippincott; $3.95), suggests that 
can be the wittiest writer of Engli 
appear since Evelyn Waugh took 
of solemnity. The bachelors in her story 
are a wildly assorted lot 
epileptic 


home 
able to lea, 











a barrister 


graphologist. an alcoholic art 





critic and a medium. The medium 
Patrick Seton. regards the world with 
“pale juvenile eves” and is sure that he 


happens to be 
who are born 


one of those rare persons 
to do great things and to 
suffer injustice and persecution. 

What Patrick is suffering 
is introduced to him, is a trial for extor- 
tion: he has heen accused of defrauding a 
widow of her savings. presumably to fur- 
ther his spiritual work. In his predicament 
virtually none of Patrick's friends have 
any sympathy for him. At the end only 
the graphologist. rendered sensitive by 
his illness. feels a pull of understanding 
for Patrick. But whether they acknow!- 
edge it or not, the bachelors all feel the 
kind of allegiance to another that 
comes from standing outside society look- 
ing in. If there is a mystique to bachelor- 
hood, suggests Novelist Spark, it is per- 
haps best symbolized in one of their most 
cherished tribal customs, as described by 
the art critic. All bachelors. he explains 
urinate in sinks and washbasins. 


as the reader 


one 





THe AcCROPHILE by 
(182 pp.: 





} a first 
novel which tells the sad story of an 
ambitious young man in Manhattan. He 


Atheneun 


Wash- 


and is 


a girl named 
Square 


encounters 


Mira in 
ington j 


her to bed 
tumultuously hustled into marriage. When 
Mira leaves him. he gravitates to another 
girl, achieves considerable public 


takes 








acclaim 
and then collapses in self-induced. fail- 
ure. At the end, he is alone with “each day 
melting into another in dreary, beautiful 
succession.” But this is not all, for Israeli 
born Author Kaniuk has an antic imagi- 
nation and fills his short book with puzzle 
ind paradox, gallows humor and the Gat 
gantuan asides of Jewish legend. 

His much buffeted hero. Daan, emerges 
inscathed from the furnace of his wile s 


family: the mother. whose philosophy is 





Vs to scream 











because if you scream 
1 one ll ask any questions the fa 
the vho loves everyone and tediously 
tells them so; and the four uncles named 
Nathan. ¢ of whom is a prophet. Daan 
turn Candide-like eye on Manhattan 
coming from Israel, where every home 
was built vesterday. he thinks the city 
grey with age ind ancient wisdom. But he 
has a chart x wisdom of his own, which 
is expressed in the book’s tide. Though 
it derives from the Greek (“lover of 
heights it, expresses an involved con- 
cept typi | of Jewish skepticism: man 
dreams of soaring higher than Ararat, but 


he can seldom scale even a dunghill. 





“This is vacation?” 


Playmates are finding new 
activity...at VBS 


The child who does not attend Vaca- 
tion Bible School is fast becoming 
a lonely minority. Today's modern 
teaching techniques bring children 
to VBS eagerly, as new audio-visual 
stimulate their interest, and 
work-study-play projects help them 
learn by doing 


aids 


Such willing, active participation can 
add new meaning to young people's 
Christian training. Concordia’s VBS 
materials are created cach year with 
an inspiring, unifying theme... 
including the new dimension of a 
full-color filmstrip story for 
lesson. This year's theme, 
Our Savior,” offers the story of His 
life as proof that Jesus is indeed the 
friend of children. You will want 
to know how such a program can 
help your child, so that VBS 
attendance can be included in your 
summer plans. 


now 


each 
“Jesus, 


, 


Write today for 
this informative 
free booklet, 

No. T-1078... 
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“This is 
Vacation?” 


(chcordia 
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(SEE BACK COVER) 


The Wonderful 
World of 
Hilton Hotels 


EASTERN DIVISION 
Joseph P. Binns, Vice President 
New York Ciry: The Waldorf-Astoria, The 
Stauer Hilton, The Savoy Hilton + Boston: 
The Statler Hilton *« Wasuincron, D. C.: The 
Statler Hilton + PitrsaurcH: The Pittsburgh 
Hilton . Burrato: The Statler Hilton 
Hartrorp: The Statler Hilton 
CENTRAL DIVISION 
Vernon Herndon, Vice President 
Cuicaco: The Conrad Hilton, The Palmer 
House ¢ Derroir: The Statler Hilton 
CINCINNATI: The Netherland Hilton, The 
Terrace Hilton * CLevetann: The Statler 
Hilton +» Cotumpus: The Deshler Hilton 
Dayton: The Dayton Biltmore + Sr. Louis: 
The Statler Hilton 


WESTERN DIVISION 
Spearl Ellison, Vice President 
Honotutu, Hawan, U.S.A., The Hilton 
Hawaiian Village + Los ANGELES: The Statler 
Hilton, The Beverly Hilton (Beverty Hits) 
Denver: The Denver Hilton + Houston: The 
Shamrock Hilton « Dattas: The Statler Hilton 
Fort Worth: Hilton Hotel « Et Paso: Hilton 
Hotel + ALBUQUERQUE: Hilton Hotel + Cutnua- 
Hua, Mexico: The Palacio Hilton, Hotels under 
construction in: SAN FRANCISCO «© PORTLAND, 


OREGON. INN DIVISION 

Conrad N. Hilton, Jr., Vice President 
ATLANTA «© New Organs « Et Paso + San 
Francisco. Under construction: AURORA, ILL. 
Tarrytown, N. Y. ¢ SEATTLE, WASHINGION. 


INTERNATIONAL DIVISION 
Robert J. Caverly, Executive Vice President 
Berlin, Germany, The Berlin Hilton + Cairo, 
Egypt, U.A.R., The Nile Hilton « Istanbul, 
Turkey, The Istanbul Hilton « Madrid, Spain, 
The Castellana Hilton « Mexico City, Mexico, 
The Continental Hilton « Acapulco, Mexico, 
Las Brisas Hilton + Montreal, Canada, The Queen 
Elizabeth (a C.N.R. hotel) + Panama, R.P., El 
Panama Hilton « San Juan, Puerto Rico, The 
Caribe Hilton « St. Thomas, U.S. Virgin Islands, 
The Virgin Isle Hilton + Santiago, Chile, The 
Hotel Carrera « Associate Hotels in Australia: 
Sydney, The Chevron Hilton + Melbourne, 
The Chevron Hilton « Surfers’ Paradise, The 
Chevron Hilton + Hotels under construction in: 
Amsterdam and Rotterdam, The Netherlands + 
Athens, Greece * London, England + Port-of- 
Spain, Trinidad + Rome, Italy + Teheran, Iran. 
RESERVATIONS 
Any Hilton Reservation office (see telephone 
directory), any Hilton Hotel . . . or special res- 
ervation centers: New York, LOngacre 3-6900 
Chicago, Financial 6-2772 + Los Angeles, 
MAdison 8-6231 + San Francisco, YUkon 

6-0575 * Toronto, Canada, EMpire 2-3771. 
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TIME LISTINGS 





CINEMA 


L’Avventura (in Italian). A tale of 
men suffering from the soul-sickness of 
despair, the film is a nightmarish master- 
piece of tedium, a parable of purgation. 

Saturday Night and Sunday Morning. 
A natural revolutionary turns against so- 
ciety’s bonds, keeps fighting against them 
in the best British film since Room at the 
Top. With a rising star, Albert Finney. 

A Raisin in the Sun. Tenement realism 
about family life in Chicago’s black belt 
bursts out in a writhing, vital mess. 

Shadows. Earnest amateurs improvise 
an imperfect but powerful work of folk 
art in a tawdry New York setting. 

Love and the Frenchwoman (in 
French). An Old Wave anthology, artifi- 
cial but amusing. 

The Hoodlum Priest. Violent, probing 
story of a priest and a condemned man. 

The Absent-Minded Professor. Walt 
Disney's wacky science-fiction farce about 
Neddie the Nut and his fabulous flubber, 

Breathless (in French). Formless, flash- 
ing cinematic cubism, based on the exis- 
tentialist tenet that life is just one damn 
thing after another. 

Other notable current movies: Ballad of 
a Soldier, Make Mine Mink, The League 
of Gentlemen, Question 7. 


TELEVISION 


Thurs, April 13 

The Purex Special for Women (NBC, 
4-5 p.m.).* “Change of Life,” a drama- 
tized documentary dealing with women's 
fears common at the menopause. 

CBS Reports (CBS, 10-11 p.m.). “Carl 
Sandburg at Gettysburg” presents the poet- 
historian evoking the great battle. 

Silents Please (ABC, 10:30-I1 p.m.). 
Following the recent NBC memoir, Will 
Rogers takes another bow in a_ filmed 
biography. 

Fri., April 14 

The Bell Telephone Hour (NBC, 9-10 
p.m.). “The Younger Generation” ex- 
hibits new stars, including Singers Harve 
Presnell, Ron Husmann, Eilcen Rodgers, 
the Chad Mitchell folk-singing trio and 
Violinist Jaime Laredo. Color. 

Bell & Howell Close-Up! (ABC, 10:30- 
11 p.m.). In “Ll Remember,” a survivor of 
eight Nazi concentration camps, now liv- 
ing in the U.S., revisits Europe and com- 
ments on the Eichmann trial. 

Sun., April 16 
Accent (CBS, 12:30-12:55 p.m.). Field 


Marshal Montgomery of Alamein and 
U.S. Historian Henry Steele Commager 


discuss Civil War strategy. 

Omnibus (NBC, 5-6 p.m.). “The West- 
ern Hemisphere—1971,” an examination 
of the Western Hemisphere’s prospects 
a decade from today. Calypso Singer Lord 
Invader provides an entertainment frame- 


| work, 


The Twentieth Century (CBS, 6:30-7 
p.m.). “Sweden: Trouble in Paradise,” 
second part of a two-part series dealing 
with the country’s social problems. 

General Electric Theater (CBS, 9-9:30 
p.m.). “The Joke’s On Me,” a drama 
about a destructive nightclub comic. 


* All times E.S.T, 


The Jack Benny Program (CBS, 9:30- 
10 p.m.). With Peter Lawford, Diana 
Dors. 

NBC White Paper No. 5 (NBC, 10-11 
p.m.). A modern hospital's problems. 


Mon., April 17 


“33rd Annual Oscar Awards (ABC, 
10:30 p.m.). Again, Bob Hope is M.C. 


Tues., April 18 

Expedition! (ABC, 7-7:30 p.m.). Ac- 
count of an expedition to Orinoco River, 
retracing the historic journey of Naturalist 
Alexander von Humboldt. 

Cry Vengeance! (NBC, 10-11 p.m.). 
Drama about the last days of a Sicilian 
bandit. With Ben Gazzara, Sal Mineo. 


THEATER 


On Broadway 

Big Fish, Little Fish. An honest but oc- 
casionally thin comedy about success and 
failure stars Jason Robards Jr. as a once 
promising editor who is the big fish to a 
school of has-beens and never-weres. 

Mary, Mary. Jean Kerr's wit 
jabs mankind and womankind. 

Come Blow Your Horn. A highly amus- 
ing family battle. 

Irma La Douce. Elizabeth Seal is the 
tenderest tart in this pert musical. 

Advise and Consent. A tense melo 
drama—contrived but exciting—about the 
rough-and-tumble of Washington politics. 

Rhinoceros. Ionesco’s lone nonconform- 
ist (Eli Wallach) stalwartly resists joining 
the herd, even when his best friends (nota- 
bly Zero Mostel) desert him. 

Camelot. Dazzling if unfocused, the 
Lerner-Loewe musical is notable for its 
sets, its songs and Richard Burton 

All the Way Home. A luminous study 
of a young husband's death, in a world— 
Knoxville, Tenn. of 1915—where a man’s 
life was still bounded by several genera- 
tions of his own family. 

An Evening with Mike Nichols and 
Elaine May. Broadway's funniest. 


Off Broadway 

Among the better bets: Call Me by My 
Rightful Name, a fresh piece about a tri- 
angle of misfits; Under Milk Wood, a wel- 
come reprise of the Dylan Thomas work; 
The American Dream, Fdward Albee’s 
surrealistic situation comedy; Albee’s The 
Zoo Story and Samuel Beckett's Krapp’s 
Last Tape, on a double bill of disenchant- 
ment; and the Bertolt Brecht-Kurt Weill 
musical, The Threepenny Opera, the 
longest-running play in New York. 


On Tour 


Becket. In Jean Anouilh’s version of the 
Thomas Becket story, Sir Laurence Oliv- 
ier, who played Becket on Broadway, has 
switched to the role of Henry Il, and the 
play emerges as livelier theater, Washing- 
ton until April 15, Detroit April 17-22. 


BOOKS 


Best Reading 
The New English Bible. A translation 
of the New Testament from the original 
Greek by a committee of British scholars 
and stylists whose aim was to make the 
Scripture intelligible to moderns who find 


neatly 
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(Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company) 


originator of modern microfilming 
— now in its 33rd year 
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L000 pictures th all- the fronts and backs of 500 thdlex cards / 


Only 1 minute’s work for the new 


Recorpak RELIANT 500 Microfilmer! 


At best a rapid typist might copy the 
data on one index card in a minute... 
if the facts or figures were few and far 
between. 

Because Recordak microfilming is so 
much faster—and never makes a copying 
mistake—it’s used by thousands of firms 
(in more than 100 different types of busi- 
ness) on such everyday jobs as keep- 
ing a record of incoming checks, getting 
the bills out, speeding data from 
branches to Home Office. 

Film costs—including processing—are 
surprisingly low: Imagine being able to 
record up to 60 checks or index cards— 
or up to 20 letters —for just one cent.* 

The Recorpak RELIANT 500 (illus- 
trated) not only photographs your rec- 


ords at fastest speed and lowest cost, it 
also indexes your film so that you can 
view any item in seconds in a RECORDAK 
Film Reader. 

Free offer. Tell us your type of busi- 
ness. We'll show you how firms like 
yours are saving now with Recordak 
microfilming. No 
obligation whatsoever. 












*Recordak Microfilm is available with or 


without processing charges included, 


+ MAIL COUPON TODAY UU-4 


Name. 


* Company. 
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« RECORDAK CORPORATION 
= 415 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
« () Have local Recordak System Man phone. |[ 
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Type of Business 








Fool's Gold or 
Real Gold? 


You can't see the difference 

but a metallurgist can teil. 

Tests for unseen molecular structures 
determine the all-important difference in value. 


Ordinary Motor Oil or 
PENNSYLVANIA? 


You can't see the difference 

but your car can tell. 

Nature’s MIRACLE MOLECULE 

in Pennsylvania motor oils assures superior 
lubrication. Switch to a brand of 
Pennsylvania...at better dealers everywhere. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Motor Oil... with Nature's Miracie Molecule 


SYLVANIA GAADE CRUDE ON ASSOCIATION « OW CIT¥ 





The a is Fi, ie ieee 


NEWARK 





The CI TY 


THE NATIONAL 
STATE BANK 
OF NEWARK 


The BANK 





«In the course of 149 years of banking service, National State has 
become closely identified with the growth of business and industry 
in the Newark-Essex County area. The bank’s ample resources in 
money and manpower assure that there is no banking service too 
large or too small for it to perform. 


22 banking offices serving Essex County communities 


The ESTABLISHED 1812 
NATIONAL STATE BANK 
OF NEWARE 


810 Broad St., Newark 1, N. J. 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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much of the 17th century King James ver- 
sion unintelligible. Inevitably flatter and 
occasionally banal, it is nevertheless 
smooth and lucid, casts new light on many 
an obscure passage. 

The French Revolution, by Georges 
Pernoud and Sabine Flaissier. A spirited 
tabloid of the Terror culled from some 
50,000 eyewitness accounts, It seems that 
the heirs of the French Enlightenment 


| behaved at times like Mau Mau. 


An Only Child, by Frank O'Connor. 
Born in a Cork slum, the author writes 
with cheerful clarity of his pitiable boy- 
hood and his fey, gallant mother. 

The S-Man, by Mark Caine. In the 
clever guise of a self-help manual, this 
British book aims a good Swiftian kick at 
the cultists of success. 

Ring of Bright Water, by Gavin Max- 
well. Mijbil the Otter did many things he 
hadn't oughter, and most of them were 
hilarious. 

Seven Plays, by Bertolt Brecht. Roguish 
laughter, a cynic’s sneer, tears of com- 
passion, and a lacerated concern with the 
spectacle of man selling his fellow man 
keep exciting, if contradictory, company 
in the works of this remarkable play 
wright, 

A Burnt-Out Case, by Graham Greene. 
In arrested leprosy, Greene has found his 
latest symbol for his favorite theme—the 
played-out soul too desiccated to feel any- 
thing except a numbing horror at the 
absence of feeling. 

The Watchman, by Davis Grubb, A 
new horror story by the writer who dark- 
ened The Night of the Hunter. 

Midcentury, by John Dos Passos. The 
U.S.A. montage of headlines, newsreels 
and capsule biographies is here applied to 
a new villain, big labor. 

Resistance, Rebellion, and Death, by 
Albert Camus. How much the world lost 
in the untimely death of this great French- 
man is all too apparent in these lucid and 
luminous essays, 


Best Sellers 


( » previously included in 
Time's choice of Best Reading) 


FICTION 


» |. The Last of the Just, 
Schwarz-Bart (3)° 
2. Advise and Consent, Drury (2) 
3, Hawaii, Michener (1) 
» 4. A Burnt-Out Case, Greene (5) 
5. To Kill a Mockingbird, Lee (4) 
6. The Agony and the Ecstasy, 
Stone (6) 
» 7. Midcentury, Dos Passos (7) 
» &. Winnie Ile Pu, Milne (10) 
9. China Court, Godden (9) 
10. Decision at Delphi, Macinnes 


NONFICTION 


» |. The Rise and Fall of the Third 
Reich, Shirer (1) 
» 2. The New English Bible (2) 
3. Fate Is the Hunter, Gann (3) 
» 4. Ring of Bright Water, 


Maxwell (5) 
5. Who Killed Society? Amory (4) 
6. My Thirty Years Backstairs at the 
White House, Parks 
Skyline, Fowler (7) 
The Waste Makers, Packard (6) 
The White Nile, Moorehead 
. Japanese Inn, Statler 


ern 
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TIME, APRIL 14, 1961 





Why is one of these whiskies 
insured for 


RESERVE 


American j American 
Blended Whiskey Blended Whiskey 
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SOLID-GOLD BARS courtesy of Handy & Harman, a U.S. Treasury Department licensee 


| Answer: | To insure that every bottle bottle of Calvert Reserve you buy—is the most reward- 


of Calvert Reserve is the most rewarding ing whiskey you ever tasted. 


whiskey you ever tasted. Read why: : niform quality like this means skillfully blending 
atleast 18 selected straight whiskies, uniting them per- 


Born Tut Wuisktes above have exactly the same ex fectly, through the use of rare grain neutral spirits 

ceptional Havor, smoothness and aroma The reason: All straight whitnkiaa vase with each neve 
Why then is one —the whiskey on the right — in distillation. - ; , 

sured for one million dollars? Because it is drawn from But thanks to Calvert's “Standard of Excellence,” the 

Calvert's “Standard of Excellence’— the whiskey that — taste of Calvert Reserve faces varlen—alvays Good 

sets the standards for today's superb Calvert Reserve as Gold. Shouldn't you enjoy it tonight? , 


This insures that the bottle on the left—and ever’ 


You deserve 


B6 PROOF - BLENDED WHISKEY - 65% GRAIN NEUTRAL SPIRITS ©1961 CALVERT DIST. CO., N.Y.C 
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Home is where the Hilton hotel is 


Today, in 40 cities, the traveler, the salesman, 
and the vacationist are finding that home is often 
spelled H-I-L-T-O-N. Havens of quiet amid the 
busiest cities in the world, our guest rooms are 


constant invitations to relax, to refresh oneself, 


Wherever you go, use Gale Blanche 
The Hilton All-Purpose Credit Card. For 
application write Hilton Credit Corporation, 
8544 Sunset Blvd., Los Angeles 46, Calif. 


after the business and the pleasures of the dav. 

The turn of your key in the door signals Wel- 
come to a most attractive room. And then you'll 
float in the utter comfort of a perfectly made 
bed, or perhaps enjoy a delicious snack and a 
beverage from the tray of the Room Service 
waiter. This is the sum of Hilton hospitality, 
the feeling of being snug and comfortable when 


you're on the road, when Hilton is your home. 








CONRAD N. HILTON, PRESIDEN 


